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8INA1  ANB  PALESTINE.— XIII. 

PCBILS  AMONG  BOBBBR8. 

Ever  since  we  left  Nukhl,  we  had  had  occa¬ 
sional  hints  from  our  draftoman  that  by-and-by 
we  should  get  into  a  region  in  which  it  might 
not  be  quite  as  smooth  sailing  as  on  the  desert, 
where  we  had  seen  no  man  in  five  days.  But 
as  he  was  a  timid  and  fearful  soul,  we  attached 
little  weight  to  his  dismal  forebodings.  How¬ 
ever,  we  had  observed,  as  we  met  several  parties 
going  Southward  with  camels  heavily  laden 
with  supplies  for  the  Convent  at  Mount  Sinai, 
that  they  always  went  in  large  bodies,  as  if  for 
mutual  protection,  and  were  told  that  when¬ 
ever  there  was  but  a  small  party,  it  took  the 
•Id  caravan  route  by  the  sea,  to  avoid  the  tribes 
through  which  we  were  now  to  pass. 

The  bare  suggestion  of  robbers  was  of  a  kind 
to  keep  our  faculties  awake  and  our  eyes  open, 
to  recognise  any  strangers  who  might  present 
themselves  to  oilier  the  compliments  of  the  sea¬ 
son.  The  day  that  we  entered  the  South  Coun¬ 
try,  several  such  appeared,  who  had  nothing 
in  particular  to  say,  but  who  seemed  to  scan 
our  party  with  an  ej'e  to  business.  One  ugly- 
looking  fellow  followed  the  dragoman  and  my¬ 
self  some  distance,  as  we  had  dismounted  from 
our  camels,  and  were  walking  in  the  rear  of 
the  train.  He  was  well  armed,  and  as  I  looked 
back  over  my  shoulder,  I  had  the  pleasing  con¬ 
sciousness  that  he  was  a  robber,  who,  if  I  had 
been  alone,  might  have  entered  at  once  on  the 
practice  of  his  profession.  After  following  us 
an  hour,  he  rode  off,  whether  it  was  to  report 
to  some  robber-chief  the  approach  of  the  How- 
ad  jls,  we  could  not  tell,  though  we  had  our  sus¬ 
picions  the  next  day. 

That  night  the  dragoman  informed  us  that 
we  were  now  fairly  in  the  enemy’s  country, 
and  must  set  a  watch  for  the  night.  It  was 
the  first  time  since  leaving  Suez  that  we  had 
found  such  precautions  necessary,  though  the 
•fficer  in  command  at  Nukhl  had  sent  a  file  of 
soldiers  to  mount  guard  before  our  tents.  We 
knew  that  there  were  Bedaween  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood,  for  some  of  our  party  saw  at  a  distance 
the  smoke  of  a  camp-fire ;  and  scarcely  had  we 
pitched  our  tents,  before  we  heard  on  a  hill  not 
far  away  the  barking  of  a  dog !  How  that  sound 
startled  us  in  the  silence  of  the  wilderness  I 
This,  we  thought,  did  not  come  from  an  en¬ 
campment,  but  from  a  village,  as  we  had  seen 
In  the  afternoon  children  driving  little  donkeys 
loaded  with  water-skins,  which  they  had  filled  at 
some  spring.  We  saw  also  a  small  patch  of  cul¬ 
tivated  ground.  The  signs  of  habitation  raised 
a  mingled  feeling:  for  we  knew  not  whether 
the  strangers  were  friends  or  foes.  We  en¬ 
deavored  to  oonceal  our  presence  as  well  as  we 
could,  camping  in  a  little  hollow  between  two 
ridges  of  the  undulating  country.  As  soon  as 
dinner  was  served,  the  fires  were  put  out,  so  as 
not  to  attract  notice,  and  then  the  men  turned 
their  attention  to  make  all  fast  for  the  night. 
The  dragoman  sought  to  quiet  our  apprehen¬ 
sion  by  saying  that  the  Bedaween  would  not 
be  likely  to  attack  so  large  a  party,  and  that 
In  any  event  they  would  not  be  so  eager  to  rob 
os  as  to  rob  our  own  Arabs :  for  that  what  they 
would  covet  most  would  be  the  camels.  But 
JJjgtjjga^a^jrer^  j3<jor  way  of 
we  could  much  better  afford  to  mse  our  money 
or  our  watches  than  our  beasts  of  burden, 
'which  furnished  our  only  means  of  getting 
through  the  country.  To  lose  them  would  be 
a  terrible  blow,  as  it  would  leave  us  on  the 
border  of  the  desert,  without  any  power  of  lo¬ 
comotion.  So  the  camels  were  to  be  guarded 
as  our  very  life.  The  men  understood  the  mat¬ 
ter  perfectly,  and  did  not  mean  to  leave  any¬ 
thing  exposed.  Accordingly,  although  the 
camels  were  turned  loose  to  crop  the  scanty 
herbage  for  an  hour,  while  the  men  were  get¬ 
ting  their  supper,  instead  of  being  left  out  as 
usual  for  the  night,  they  were  all  brought  into 
the  camp,  and  stretching  themselves  on  the 
ground,  had  their  legs  firmly  bound  with  ropes, 
so  that  they  could  not  be  “stampeded.”  The 
men  then  divided  themselves  into  two  parties, 
which  should  relieve  each  other  through  the 
night.  This  done,  the  dragoman  assumed  a 
[  protecting  and  patronizing  tone :  “  Never  you 
I  fear ;  we  are  used  to  this  sort  of  thing,  and  we 
Lwill  keep  watch.  You  go  to  bed  and  sleep 
Kquletly.”  We  did  go  to  bed,  and  slept  off  and 
Hon,  though  we  woke  a  dozen  times,  and  listen- 
with  ears  attent,  but  beard  nothing  save  the 
Kootsteps  of  our  own  men,  who  were  creeping 
Habout  like  stealthy  Indians  all  night  long, 
f  watching  for  our  safety  as  well  as  their  own. 

I  As  soon  as  the  sun  was  up,  we  dismissed  our 
fears,  and  rather  smiled  at  the  imaginary  dan¬ 
gers  of  the  night;  and  Dr.  Post  and  I  were 
about  to  start  out  as  usual  in  advance,  he  to 
botanize,  and  I  to  get  a  breath  of  morning  air, 
leaving  the  baggage-camels  to  load  up  and  fol¬ 
low  us,  when  poor  Tohanna  came  rushing  after 
ns,  and  shouting  in  the  wilifest  manner  “  Gen¬ 
tlemen,  do  not  stir  until  we  are  all  ready  to 
move  together!  You  must  not  venture  beyond 
the  limits  of  the  camp.  We  have  oome  so  far  in 
safety ;  do  not  let  us  have  a  disaster  at  the  very 
end  of  our  journey !  ”  We  yielded  to  his  en¬ 
treaties,  rather  to  quiet  him  than  because  we 
saw  any  special  need  of  such  extreme  precau¬ 
tion.  In  a  few  minutes  the  pack  camels  were 
ready,  and  we  all  moved  off  in  Indian  file  to¬ 
gether. 

The  wisdom  of  his  caution  was  soon  apparent. 
As  we  came  up  out  of  the  hollow  where  our 
tents  bad  been  pitched  for  the  night,  and  rose 
over  a  swell  of  ground  which  again  subsided 
into  a  gentle  depression,  only  to  rise  again  at 
the  distance  of  perhaps  a  quarter  of  a  mile, 
like  the  rise  and  fall  of  a  rolling  prairie.  We 
had  passed  over  the  ascent,  and  nearly  crossed 
the  valley  between,  the  D^tor  and  I  leading 
the  way,  when  suddenly  as  a  flash  of  light¬ 
ning,  there  sprang  over  the  height  on  the  oth¬ 
er  side,  a  party  which  claimed  our  immediate 
attention.  It  was  composed  of  five  men,  two 
of  whom  were  mounted  on  horses  (!)— the  first 
we  bad  seen  since  we  left  Cairo — and  three  on 
foot.  Instantly  they  threw  themselves  Into 
position— recalling  to  Dr.  Post  what  he  had 
often  seen  in  the  war,  when  a  skirmish  line 
was  thrown  forward  so  that  each  one  could 
support  the  others,  prepared  alike  for  attack 
or  defence.  Two  of  the  men  on  foot  carried 
guns,  one  of  whom  instantly  fell  (of  course,  by 
pure  accident)  behind  a  bush,  on  which  be 
could  rest  bis  musket.  Their  leader  was  a 
flerce-looking  son  of  the  desert,  with  all  the 
dashing  air  of  the  daring  brigand.  He  carried 
in  his  band  a  si>ear,  fifteen  or  sixteen  feet  long, 
pointed  at  both  ends.  They  had  evidently 
been  on  the  watch  for  us,  and  came  upon  us 
with  a  spring  and  a  bound,  like  a  tiger  on  bis 
prey.  There  could  be  no  mistake  this  time; 
at  last  we  were  face  to  face  with  the  robbers ! 

We  drew  up  and  halted.  I  was  on  the  side 
nearest  the  chief  of  the  brigands,  who  darted  at 
me  a  quick,  eager  glance,  as  be  rose  on  bis 
horse  with  uplifted  spear.  I  turned  to  look  for 
our  camels,  which  were  scattered  along  behind 
ua.  They  came  on  very  slowly,  lumbering  over 


the  hill;  but  still  they  came,  and  every  mo¬ 
ment  brought  them  nearer.  Ibrahim’s  old  sol¬ 
dier  with  his  rusty  sword  hurried  up  as  if  he 
smelt  the  battle  from  afar,  and  the  men  with 
their  match-locks  weie  close  behind  him.  The 
weapons  I  had  so  much  despised  before,  had 
found  their  vocation  now.  The  robber’s  glance 
followed  mine,  and  took  in  the  situation  in 
an  instant.  Meanwhile  my  cameleer  had  left 
me  and  advanced  for  a  parley,  and  the  two  ex¬ 
changed  a  few  whispered  words.  It  is  said 
that  the  tribes  have  a  sort  of  Freemasonry 
among  them,  by  which  a  traveller  who  has 
paid  tribute  to  one  (as  we  had  done  when  we 
paid  the  heavy  blackmail  at  Nukhl)  is  allow¬ 
ed  to  pass  through  another,  unless  the  two  be 
at  war.  However  this  may  be,  any  hospitable 
intent  on  the  robber’s  part  was  strengthened  by 
a  sight  of  the  force  he  would  have  to  encounter, 
and  so,  making  a  virtue  of  necessity,  this  gal¬ 
lant  knight  of  the  road  lowered  his  spear,  and 
called  aloud  “  Howadjis !  ”  (I  can  hear  his 
voice  now)  signifying  with  a  majestic  wave  of 
his  hand  that  we  were  at  liberty  to  proceed. 
We  did  not  wait  for  a  second  invitation.  The 
robber  then  turned  with  his  attendant  horse¬ 
man  and  dashed  away,  followed  by  his  men-at- 
arms.  I  touched  my  hat  to  him,  as  well  pleas¬ 
ed  to  give  him  this  parting  salute  as  if  I  had 
received  his  most  affectionate  embrace.  In¬ 
deed  I  never  said  good-bye  to  a  friend  with 
more  pleasure  in  my  life. 

This  whole  scene  had  passed  so  quickly  that 
it  was  all  over  before  we  could  fully  realize 
what  it  meant.  We  had  had  a  narrow  escape. 
If  we  had  started  from  camp  in  disregard  of 
the  warnings  of  the  dragoman,  and  had  been 
fifteen  minutes  ahead  of  our  convoy,  we  should 
have  been  “cleaned  out  ”  so  neatly  and  quick¬ 
ly  that  we  should  hardly  have  known  what 
had  happened  to  us  till  we  were  left  by  the 
roadside.  I  do  not  suppose  we  stood  in  much 
personal  danger— that  is,  unless  we  made  re¬ 
sistance.  The  Arabs  prefer  not  to  shed  blood, 
because  they  have  a  mortal  dread  of  a  blood- 
feud,  which  may  pursue  them  for  years.  There¬ 
fore  they  prefer  not  to  take  life,  if  they  can 
avoid  it ;  but  if  we  had  shown  a  sign  of  resist¬ 
ance,  such  as  drawing  a  pistol,  probably  we 
should  have  been  killed  on  the  spot.  If  we 
submitted  quietly,  we  should  have  suffered  no¬ 
thing  worse  than  the  loss  of  all  we  possessed- 
money,  watches,  and  probably  the  most  of  our 
clothing,  unless  the  stripping  us  would  detain 
them  too  long  till  the  arrival  of  our  party.  Of 
course  they  would  have  seized  the  camels  that 
we  rode  unless  they  feared  that  the  slow-mov¬ 
ing  beasts  would  impede  them  in  their  escape. 

That  this  is  not  an  exaggerated  impression 
of  the  risk  we  ran,  could  be  shown  by  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  any  number  of  travellers.  When 
I  was  at  Damascus,  dining  one  day  at  the 
house  of  the  missionary.  Rev.  Mr,  Crawford, 
he  related  his  experience.  It  was  in  the  Sum¬ 
mer-time,  and  his  family  were  away  from  the 
city  at  some  retreat  in  the  mountains,  where 
he  was  to  join  them,  and  for  the  pleasure  of 
the  excursion  had  started  on  foot.  He  had 
stopped  for  a  few  minutes  at  a  spring  by  the 
wayside,  when  suddenly  a  party  of  Bedaween 
came  upon  him.  Seizing  him  roughly,  they 
fWHig'juwi'  ‘ '  in  jiv ^iJ?itnihiW  ilgp 
taken,  they  relieved  him  of  his  watch,  and 
then  began  to  disrobe  him,  one  taking  his  hut 
and  another  his  coat.  When  it  came  to  his 
waistcoat,  he  mildly  remonstrated,  saying  that 
“  it  would  be  of  no  use  to  them,  and  they  had 
better  leave  it  to  him,”  to  which  one  replied 
by  striking  him  on  the  mouth.  By  this  time 
he  was  in  a  dilapidated  condition,  when  one 
came  up,  and  seeing  that  he  still  had  shoes  on 
his  feet,  ordered  him  to  take  them  off !  If  any 
fiery  but  foolish  American  wonders  how  he 
could  submit  to  this  without  resistance,  I  an¬ 
swer,  The  robbers  were  fifteen  to  one,  and  this 
submission  was  his  only  safety.  He  said  “I 
generally  carried  a  revolver  on  such  excursions, 
but  on  this  I  had  left  it  at  home,  and  to  this 
probably  I  owed  my  life.  If  I  had  had  it,  the 
impulse  would  have  been  to  seize  it  and  fire, 
when  I  should  have  been  run  through  the  body 
in  an  instant.”  As  it  was,  his  life  was  spared, 
and  they  left,  as  garments  to  cover  him,  his 
shirt,  pantaloons,  and  stockings!  All  this 
scene  took  place  near  a  threshing-floor,  where 
men  were  working,  but  who  did  not  dare  to  in¬ 
terfere.  As  soon  as  the  robbers  were  gone, 
they  took  pity  on  him  who  had  fallen  among 
thieves,  and  let  him  sleep  on  their  threshing- 
floor,  and  provided  him  in  the  morning  with 
an  Arab  costume,  which  he  put  on,  and  a  few 
hours  after  presented  himself  to  his  wife  ar¬ 
rayed  as  she  had  never  seen  him  before  1 

Philosophizing  a  little,  as  I  am  apt  to  do,  on 
my  varied  exiieriences  “  as  I  walk  through  the 
wilderness  of  this  world,”  I  find  that  this  busi¬ 
ness  of  robbing,  as  practised  by  the  Bedaween, 
is  not  from  the  love  of  violence  for  its  own  sake, 
nor  the  act  of  specially  wicked  natures,  as 
might  be  similar  crimes  committed  in  civilized 
society,  but  is  grounded  in  a  deep  philosophy. 
Every  man,  civilized  or  savage,  has  a  theory  of 
life,  written  or  unwritten,  and  the  theory  of  the 
Bedawee  is  that  no  man  has  a  right  to  prop¬ 
erty  which  he  is  bound  to  respect.  It  may  be 
best  not  to  press  his  prior  claim,  it  may  be  pru¬ 
dent  to  keep  out  of  the  reach  of  law,  but  if 
a  good  opportunity  presents  itself,  he  is  re¬ 
strained  by  no  conscientious  scruple.  Might 
makes  right,  and  he 

Follows  the  good  old  plan— 

That  he  should  take  who  has  the  power, 

And  he  should  keep  who  can. 

The  Arab  makes  a  fine  distinction  between 
stealing  and  robbing.  He  is  not  a  thief,  and 
you  cannot  offer  him  a  greater  insult  than  by 
making  such  a  suggestion.  If  you  were  to 
fling  such  a  taunt  in  the  face  of  a  proud  sheik, 
he  would 'very  likely  answer  by  running  his 
spear  through  your  ^dy.  A  thief  is  one  who 
creeps  behind  your  back,  or  into  your  tent,  and 
rifles  your  pockets— a  practice  to  which  the 
low,  base-born  Fellah  might  stoop,  but  which 
the  proud  Bedawee  would  scorn.  He  is  a  lofty, 
high-minded  robber,  who  meets  you  on  the 
desert  face  to  face,  and  if  he  attacks  you,  gives 
you  the  opportunity  to  defend  yourself,  and  if 
be  despoils  you,  it  is  by  a  right  which  is  recog¬ 
nized  in  all  nations,  the  right  of  the  strongest. 
He  takes  your  goods,  but  he  takes  them  in  open 
and  honorable  battle. 

Of  course,  we  might  say  that  our  knight  of 
the  road  who  met  us  this  morning,  took  us  at  a 
disadvantage,  coming  upon  us  alone  and  un¬ 
armed,  while  he  and  bis  men  were  armed  to 
the  teeth.  But  he  would  answer  “  Why  were 
you  not  armed  ?  It  is  the  business  of  every 
man  to  be  ready  to  defend  himself  on  all  occa¬ 
sions,  and  if  be  is  not,  and  suffers  for  it.  he  has 
nobody  but  himself  to  blame.” 

With  such  a  theory,  it  is  not  strange  that 
robbery  should  be  regarded  not  only  as  honor¬ 
able,  but  as  above  all  others  the  profes>ion  of 
a  gentleman,  as  is  the  profession  of  arms  in 
civilized  countries.  The  Bedaween  hire  the 
Fellaheen  to  cultivate  their  fields— that  is  work 


fit  for  slaves;  but  for  the  chief  of  a  tribe,  the  were  flocks  of  sheep,  of  the  breed  known  by 
one  pursuit  in  life  that  fires  his  ambition  is  to  the  enormous  size  and  fatness  of  their  tails, 
mount  the  finest  Arabian  steed,  to  poise  the  The  country  was  generally  cultivated.  The 
longest  and  sharpest  lance,  and  ride  abroad,  soil  was  light  and  thin,  owing  to  a  lack  of  care 
like  a  knight  of  chivalry,  in  search  of  adven-  in  husbandry,  but  still  it  was  waving  with  har- 
tures.  When  one  thinks  of  all  this,  he  must  vests.  Whichever  way  we  turned  (except 
feel  that  it  would  be  almost  an  honor  to  be  (south)— north,  east,  and  west— we  saw  the 
robbed  by  such  a  hero!  wide,  open,  rolling  slopes  standing  thick  with 

And  yet  I  fear  our  dragoman  did  not  take  wheat  and  barley.  It  was  aland  of  abundance, 
this  view  of  the  case :  for  the  incident  of  this  As  we  looked  at  the  upland  pastures  and  the 
morning  produced  a  deep  impression  on  him,  green,  meadow-like  fields  between,  we  could 
and  he  renewed  his  entreaties  to  us  to  keep  to-  say  truly  “  The  hills  are  clothed  with  flocks, 
gether.  Rut  it  was  hard  to  keep  Dr.  Post  in  the  valleys  also  are  covered  over  with  corn ; 
line:  for  just  then  he  spied  some  of  the  wild-  they  shout  for  joy,  they  also  sing.”  That 
flowers  of  Palestine,  and  at  once  gave  a  dig  at  evening,  as  we  stood  at  the  door  of  our  tent 
his  camel,  and  started  off  in  pursuit.  The  vi-  and  looked  towards  the  sunset,  and  over  the 
cious  old  creature  did  not  appreciate  the  claims  varied  landscapes  that  were  touched  with  the 
of  science,  and  roared  her  disapprobation.  But  light  of  departing  day,  we  had  to  confess  that 
her  master  forced  her  on,  and  then  brought  we  had  rarely  beheld  a  scene  of  greater  natural 
her  back,  and  we  straggled  on  together.  Our  beauty.  But  for  the  absence  of  trees,  we  might 
attention  was  soon  diverted  to  the  beauty  of  have  been  in  one  of  the  finest  parts  of  England, 
the  country  we  were  entering.  The  hills  broad-  We  oami>ed  to-night,  not  as  the  night  before, 
ened  down  and  the  valleys  rose,  till  the  undu-  in  a  hollow,  to  lie  concealed  from  observation, 
lations  were  like  the  long  swells  of  the  ocean,  for  there  were  too  many  Arabs  near  us  to  ren- 
Gradually  the  landscape  assumed  an  aspect  of  der  concealment  possible,  (we  could  see  their 
fertility.  Rising  over  a  gentle  ascent,  behold  black  tents  and  hear  the  barking  of  their  dogs) 
a  field  of  barley  that  was  fresh  and  green!  but  on  a  jwntle  swell  of  ground,  from  which  we 
How  beautiful  it  looked  in  contrast  with  the  had  an  unbroken  sweep  all  around  the  horizon, 
desolation  over  which  we  had  passed!  There  The  night  was  beautiful;  the  heavens  were 
were  also  more  signs  of  human  habitation,  in  glorious  With  stars :  never  had  they  shone 
frequent  clusters  of  the  black  tents  of  the  more  brilliantly  in  all  our  wanderings  on  the 
Arabs.  We  were  now  descending  from  the  desert.  We  stood  as  it  were  on  the  top  of  the 
hills  to  the  plains.  Far  behind  us  was  the  round  world,  over  which  the  heavens  were 
range  which  bounded  the  Desert  of  the  Wan-  bending  for  protection.  It  seemed  as  if  a  spot 
dering,  while  before  us  now  opened  the  great  thus  heaven-enclosed  must  be  intended  only 
Plain  of  Philistia.  My  companion  was  full  of  for  the  abode  of  purity  and  peace ;  as  if  this 
the  history,  as  well  as  of  the  flora,  of  this  re-  must  be  a  world  where  sin  and  sorrow  could 
gion.  “We  are  now  entering,”  he  said,  “one  not  come;  where  man  could  not  lift  his  hand 
of  the  great  historical  plains  of  the  world — one  against  his  brother ;  and  there  was  no  such 
which  has  been  trodden  by  all  the  conquerors  thing  as  robbery  and  crime.  H.  M.  F. 

from  Alexander  to  Napoleon.  And  long  before 


Slienfngfii  UlCtll  Jackso.v  as  statesman. 

— -  The  best  biography  of  Andrew  Jackson  we 

ET  NOS  IN  ARCAsiA.  have,  was  written  many  years  ago  by  James 

Dear  Evangelist:  If  it  were  not  for  an  occa-  Stet^esmen^^nnWUhlV^h  ° 
slonal  poem  (and  a  noble  one  too)  in  your  col-  qq  „  volume  on  in  \  & 

umns  from  the  pen  of  the  Rev.  T.  Hempstead,  G.  Sumner  of  Yale  ^of.  William 

I  should  begin  to  think  you  were  lagging  very  biocranhical  but  it  r  i  partly 

far  in  the  rear  of  the  msthetic  spirit  of  the  age.  t^  inibUc  career  of  ?  more  specifically  to 
You  vnrlte  prose  as  naturally  as  Monsieur  Jour-  affairs  in  which  he  political 

dain.  You  and  your  collaborators,  in  fact,  Sumner  has  thor^  a  conspicuous  actor, 
write  a  great  deal  of  excellent  prose.  Perhaps  can  historv  and  Ameri- 

you  do  not  know  it,  but  in  the  poetic  faculty  Soo  of  rimi^ 
you  are  painfully  lacking.  In  great  Babylon  s^ranie  th^h^ 

where  you  dwell,  the  worship  of  Mammon  sup-  ly  of  the  self-made  i,ntr^^*“^  somewhat  mean- 
presses  and  extinguishes  the  gentle  utterances  gd  into  public  life  in  emerg- 

of  the  Muses.  Except  as  above  excepted,  I  am  nationarhSorv  Manl 
obliged  reluctantly  to  say  that  very  little  good  illiterate  quarrelsomr^anV^^f  coarse, 
poetry,  and  not  even  much  bad,  is  to  bo  found  loug  Thev  knew  imih^  ^  scrupu- 

in  your  pages.  This  is  a  melancholy  sacrifice  and  the  art  of  nolitit^^  science, 

of  the  graceful  to  the  practical ;  of  the  spirit  of  y^as  the  art  of  ^eUin^  th  they  understood  it, 
beauty  to  the  spirit  of  trade.  i  I  ^  ^  themselves  and  their 

^  friends  elected  or  appointed  to  ofiQce  Tf  qeema 

But  we  are  not  left  without  consolation.  Just  to  us  that  the  author’s  elaborate  disnaraire 
as  of  old,  the  modest  Muse  takes  refuge  in  syl-  ment  of  Jackson,  is  unjust  in  so  far^as  Sie 
van  retreats,  and  scared  by  the  roar  of  city  same  criticisms  which  made  airainst  him  eonid 
traffic,  hides  herself,  as  Milton,  a  poet  of  the  be  made  with  equal  reason  aSst  mos^  ofTie 
seventeenth  century,  justly  observes,  men  of  that  period.  It  was  the  era  of  personal 

Where  the  plowman  near  at  hand  politics.  But  the  persons  were  for  the  most 

Whistles  o’er  the  furrowed  land,  part  patriotic  and  honest,  and  even  their  faults 

And  the  milk  maid  singeth  blithe,  leaned  to  virtue’s  side. 

And  the  mower  whets  his  scythe,  This  volume  is  a  very  thorough  critique  on 

And  every  shepherd  tells  his  tale  the  political  history  of  the  country  for  the 

Under  the  hawthorn  in  the  dale.  twenty-five  years  ending  with  the  close  of 

I  am  led  to  these  reflections  by  the  late  con-  *^®ckson  s  brilliant  Administration,  at  the  be- 
temporaneous  appearance  of  two  books  of  Sinning  of  1837,  and  especially  of  the  eight 
poetry,  one  from  Western  New  York  and  the  while  Jackson  was  President.  There  is 

other  from  the  rural  districts  of  Pennsylvania ;  s^ong  a  tendency  to  concentrate  attention 
and  it  will  be  a  matter  of  just  pride  to  every  ®n  the  first  period  of  our  national  history,  that 
New  Yorker  that  the  Keystone  Melpomene  P^t’iod,  reaching  from  the  outbreak 

has  not  got  ahead  of  the  Empire  State  Thalia.  ®  ^  beginning  of  the  civil 

We  still  bear  aloft  that  banner  with  the  strange  comparatively  little  studied  and 

device  “Excelsior.”  known  by  the  present  generation.  This 

The  latter  of  these  poems  is  by  a  member  of  novelty, 

the  medical  nrofession  C  Harlan  M  D  and  method  of  travers- 

tne  medical  profession,  u.  Harlan,  M.U.,  and  mg  the  ground.  Wo  do  not  care  to  follow  the 

bears  the  pleasing  title  of  Eljlora  oj  the  Siisque-  *1...  u  i.  •  ,  .  .  me 

hanna.  It  is  a  tragic  story  of  love,  romance,  S 

treason,  crime,  unalterable  affection,  and  de-  j  fhomnah  ina  unfllnch- 

spair ;  ending  with  the  gratifying  peripceMa  of  the  course  of  Tackson  f 
tie  vAlain  of  the  play  being  put  into  a  leaky 

dug-out  and  sent  down  the  Susquehanna  with-  lygtiy  nassionatelv  , 

out  oars  in  a  Spring  freshet,  which  we  are  led  regard  to  truth  without 

to  hope  resulted  in  his  being  effectually  sup-  financial  institution 
pressed.  Prefixed  to  this  volume,  relating  in  agement  ”  Thi<!  viow 

numerous  verse  the  woes  of  Elflora,  is  the  like-  is  now  thoimht  hv  m  question.  It 

ness  of  the  author,  a  handsome  looking  old  antecedents^thaf  fbo 

geDtlemanotsome  alrty-llve  orae^ntyyeare  gerousthanValimblondliableto XtablM- 
Our  natural  surprise  that  so  gray  a  head  should  sveat  abuse , 

be  visited  with  such  romantic  visions,  is  dissi-  ..u  .  .  ^  influence 

pated  by  the  fact  stated  in  the  introduction,  emnloved  as  a  nowAr?  Congress:  that  it  was 
viz:  that  this  poem  was  the  work  of  the  Doc-  jockson  and  hi  i  agency  against 

tor’s  youthful  genius,  and  has  been  held  in  re-  „  imnoUHo  to  n  1 ration ;  and  that  it 
serve  by  him  full  four  times  the  period  requir-  ^  oront  ^c  aances  and  currency, 
ed  by  the  Horatian  canon  for  poems  to  ripen  ponntrv  at^tho  Prosperity,  of  the 

in.  Now,  finding  like  the  immortal  inventor  wp.hatnr  him  ®  ®  P’^^^ate  institution, 

of  the  “  Vegetable  Compound  ”  that  the  sands  Bpni.  rohiio  it  wo  ’  °  supporters  of  the 

of  life  are  fast  running  out,  he  has  wisely  de-  enph  nn  inatit  f ‘^^P®’-®'  ^on,  said  in  1842  that 
it-  ®a®“  an  institution  was  an  “obsolete  idea.” 


KT  NOS  IN  ARCASIA. 


Alexander,  Cambyses  the  Persian  crossed  this 
plain  to  invade  Egypt ;  and  marching  the  other 
way,  came  the  armies  of  Pharaoh  Necho,  to 
invade  Syria.  And  so  back  and  forth  has  the 


THE  ONE  THING  NEEDFUL. 

By  Bev.  Theodore  L.  Cayler. 

If  a  party  of  Arctic  explorers  set  off  on  an 


wave  of  conquest  flowed  and  reflowed  between  expedition  across  the  ice-floes  without  any  tin- 
Asia  and  Africa— between  the  empires  on  the  der-box  or  matches,  they  make  a  suicidal  mis- 
banks  of  the  Tigris  and  the  Euphrates,  and  take.  They  have  many  other  useful  things,  but 
that  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile.”  they  lack  the  “  one  thing  needful.”  When  a 

So  discoursed  my  friend  while  I  listened  with  '^sssel  approaches  a  dangerous  lee-shore  with- 
eager  interest,  so  absorbed  that  I  did  not  no-  board,  a  fearful  mistake  has 

tice  that  we  had  got  a  mile  ahead  of  the  great-  committed ;  among  all  the  many  hands 

er  part  of  our  camels,  when  we  heard  behind  the  deck  there  is  not  the  one  man  needful, 
us  a  voice  shouting  and  a  man  running  toward  penalty  of  such  mistakes  is  commonly  fa¬ 
ns.  Fearing  that  some  accident  had  happened  ‘^®  ordinary  common-sense  pro¬ 

to  our  baggage  train,  we  waited  till  he  should  ▼mes  awinst  them. 

come  up.  When  he  appeared,  I  perceived  that  never  declared  that  many  things 

he  was  a  huge  negro,  with  teeth  that  were  like  absolutely  indispensable  to  us ;  He  declares 

tusks,  and  altogether  a  repulsive  aspect,  like  that  ot  y  one  thing  is.  To  possess  that  is  to 
one  of  those  brutish  -  looking  creatures  that  secure  life’s  richest  treasure;  to  enjoy  that  is 
may  now  and  then  be  seen  guarding  the  ha-  to  have  life’s  purest  delight;  to  fling  it  away  is 
rems  of  Cairo  and  Constantinople.  As  soon  the  gr^test  crime  we  can  commit  against  God 
as  he  came  up,  he  signified  by  loud  voice  and  our  own  souls.  Fire  amid  Arctic  ice.  water 

vehement  gestures  that  we  could  not  proceed  a  parching  desert,  or  a  pilot  off  a  perilous 

any  further;  that  we  were  now  in  the  territory  lee-shore,  are  not  more  indispensable  than  is 
of  another  tribe,  and  could  not  pass  without  this  "one  thing  needful.”  And  that  one  thing 
paying  tribute ;  and  not  to  be  too  modest  about  m  just  what  Jesus  offem  to  every  soul  of  us 
it,  said  that  we  must  hand  over  a  hundred  vrhen  He  offers  Himself.  ... 

pounds!  As  soon  as  the  dragoman  and  our  You  and  I  are  sinners  and  need  forgiveness, 
two  cameleers  learned  his  errand,  they  seized  J®®"®  though  His  blood  offers  us  forgiveness 
him,  and  I  thought  would  choke  him.  But  the  ^  sins  Recording  to  the  rlc^s  of  His  grace. 

the  negro  threw  up  the  skirt  of  his  garmentaT^*^^^^^)®®'  sn«..v.  *• 

a  sigSto  his  comrades,  who  were  close  at  er  than  infents,  an^>osed  to  the  most  powe^ 
hanLfor  we  were  but  a  few  hundred  yards  if  temptaflons.  f 

from  an  Arab  village-and  they  came  rushing  <>‘®“‘  ‘‘®  P’,  J*®  all-sufficient  grace.  We  are 
out  in  great  numbers.  The  matter  began  to  constantly  tried  with  losses  disappointments 
T  fiArAA  oTAafnrAa  and  bereavements;  we  need  a  Comforter  that 


cided  to  withhold  it  no  longer.  “  It  must  be  t,  j  ^  °  ®hsoIete  idea.” 

destroyed  or  published,”  says  the  Doctor.  “  I  j-ioim  ^  u 

cannot  bear  to  leave  it  to  the  tender  mercies  of  5„* _ _  ®  ^'^®®  which  excited  so 


look  serious.  Loud  words  and  fierce  gestures 

j  u  *1.  i  can  reach  the  very  heart  itself  that  IS  bleeding, 

might  lead  to  blows,  and  as  both  sides  were  “ 

armed,  there  might  be  bloodehed.  Dr.  Post 


atmeu,  .uoie  ,  ,  Wo  are  oontlnuallv  dragged  down 

;rith»r.h.^r„  cares  and  deshly  appetims : 

there-m^  he/a  dght  let  them  dght  ,t  out  r;^ 

among  them»lves;  baton  no  aceoant  get  off  j  hIs  embosoming  love.  We 

your  camel.  This  u-as  good  advice,  but  not  (jod  and  so  without 

so  easy  to  M  ow  :  tor  the  black  fellow  set  on  J 

by  others,  Kl^d  our  camels  by  the  halters  th,  everlasting  Saviour 

and  dragged  them  te  the  ground;  but  we  kept  ^ 

our  seate,  aud  hlttiug  them  a  cut  with  our  ^  ,  We  need  salvation  or  we  perish, 

whips,  they  sprang  up  again.  This  perform-  ‘  „„'eelvable  that  any  intelligent  human 
anoe  was  repeated  a  number  ot  being,  who  has  such  needs,  should  commit  the 

theother  side  appeared  to  be  divided.  Some  „„mkeotlllnglngaway  lite’srlch- 

were  willing  to  let  us  pass,  and  motioned  to  us  ^  enjoyment,  and  safest 

to  go  on,  though  at  the  Mme  time  they  held  up  ,„eetest  comtort,  and  grandest 

their  hands  in  token  that  a  slight  dou«ur  p  ^  ot 


would  be  acceptable.  But  the  black  fellow, 
supported  by  others,  was  obstinate,  and  again 


blessedness  ? 

Yes,  it  is,»conceivable ;  it  is  the  actual  experi- 


and  again  seized  our  camels  and  dragged  them  paragraph.  You  Inspiration  of  love,  of  whit 

to  the  ground.  Our  impulse  was  to  strike  him  toiling  away  to  your  utmost  in  order  to  se-  born ;  and  their  cheerful  fe 
in  the  face  with  our  whips,  but  as  that  might  hundred  things  that  will  be  worthless  vindicates  their  parentage. 


have  brought  on  a  general  combat,  we  thought 
it  more  prudent  to  hold  in  our  wrath  till  our 
baggage  train  appeared.  At  last  it  came  up. 


as  chaff  in  the  last  trying  hour,  and  that  may 
be  only  a  fuel  to  feed  the  torments  of  perdi¬ 
tion.  You  are  making  this  world  everything. 


some  disinterested  person.  It  might  fall  into  between  1825  and 

samA  Utoam-v  nirate  or  it  micht  ^  ®  ot  public  notice  alto- 


r  A  ^  1  viiui  man  luj  puiiiics.  THe  nauon  grew.'^and^ 

to  the  author  and  an  Wkt  to  the  noroine.’  prosperous  In  spite 

T.ese  considerations  are  surely  an  ample  jus-  ^f  the  mistakes  of  successive  Administrations. 
Uficatlonfor  hestep.  We  venture  to  hope  the  ^^fi^ew  Jackson  was  born  in  Carolina  in 
Doctor  may  live  to  see  many  successive  edi-  The  son  of  Irish  parents,  who  had  recent- 

tions ;  and  would  only  suggest  that  if  possible,  struggling,  his  father 

a  likeness  of  Elflora  should  also  be  superadded. 

We  turn  now  with  peculiar  pride  and  pleas-  t^^rs  losftheir  lives  in  the  Revolution,  his  mo- 
ure  to  the  second  of  these  two  works,  of  which  ^her  died  from  a  sickness  contracted  in  taking 
the  author  is  the  Rev  Armon  Sl^ncer.  well-  care  of  wounded  soldiers,  and  he  was  for  a  time 
knowu  as  a  preacher  of  the  Gospel  in  Western  prisoner,  and  was  wounded  by  a  blow  from  a 
New  York.  He  also,  as  well  as  Dr.  Harlan,  British  officer,  whose  boots  he  refused  to  brush, 
had  the  happy  thought  of  prefixing  his  own  schooling,  served  for  awhile  in  a 

likeness  to  his  work  a  pfeasant  face,  with  gtore,  learned  to  read,  studied  law,  made  a  fa- 
grizzled  beard,  and  just  sufficient  baldness  to  yorable  mark  on  his  superiors,  and  was  ap- 
justify  the  wearing  of  the  merited  wreath  of  pointed  prosecuting  officer  in  the  then  far  back- 
bays.  The  title  of  the  volume  is  An  Opening  y^oods,  which  afterwards  became  Tennessee. 
far  a  Candidate  ami  Other  Poems.  They  are  There,  on  the  frontier,  with  no  society  but  that 
mostly  in  the  all^ro  strain ;  and  unlike  the  pioneers,  hunters,  adventurers,  rough,  igno- 
Doctor’s,  seem  to  have  been  the  fruit  of  a  raa-  rggt,  ill-mannered,  turbulent,  his  life  was  in 
turer  muse.  Indeed,  it  is  intimated  in  one  of  constant  danger,  and  he  performed  his  difficult 
the  poems,  that  the  particular  muse  of  his  in-  ^^^y  largely  through  the  sheer  force  of 

spirations  had  entered  the  hymeneal  state  .^ygg  unconquerable,  and  a  spirit  of 

once  before,  and  was  wooed  in  rhyme  by  the  reckless  daring.  He  made  people  afraid  of 
reverend  author  to  consent  to  a  second  nup-  Duelling  was  a  common  practice;  he 

tials.  We  distinctly  perceive  that  it  was  the  risked  his  lifetime  and  again,  and  never  recov- 
Inspiration  of  love,  of  which  these  poems  were  from  wounds  received  from  bullets  he 

born ;  and  their  cheerful  festive  character  fully  carried  in  his  body  for  years.  It  was  frontier 
vindicates  their  parentage.  jjfp  fringe  of  civilization,  with  society  in 


and  our  men  mingled  in  the  fray  Our  old  sol-  ^  .  g^on  all 

dier.  who  had  lost  his  chance  three  hours  be-  reversed,  and  then  what  will  it 

fore,  was  now  like  an  Irishman  “spoiling  for  ^  have  gained  all  these  trifles  and 

a  fight.”  They  gathered  round  us,  and  kept  ^  ,oge  |your  own  soul?  The  time  is  coming 
the  crowd  at  bay.  while  they  pQshed  us  along,  ^  indispensable  to 

Meanwhile  our  dragoman,  who  was  always  for  ^  freezing  man  on  Polar  ice.  or 

peaceable  measures,  even  at  some  sacrifice  of  ^g^rtoa  thirsting  man  on  desert  sands,  and 
dignity,  was  cajoled  into  going  off  to  the  tent  it*  will  be  too  late  to  secure  it.  The  day  of 


of  one  of  the  head  men  of  the  tribe,  to  whom 
he  gave  some  paltry  backsheesh  to  be  distrib- 


mercy  {will  be  over.  The  door  will  be  shut. 
The  very  Being  who  now  says  in  tones  of  love 


uted  among  the  ruffians,  for  which  Dr.  Post  re-  jg  justice,  say 


buked  him  severely.  As  soon  as  there  was  a 
break  in  the  crowd,  we  pushed  through,  aud 


Depart  from  Me !  ” 

Is  all  this  true  ?  You  know  it  is,  and  have 


We  learn  from  the  highest  authority  tha,t  pub-  g  formative  state,  with  savage  elements  active 
lie  opinion  has  already  pronounced  decisively  everywhere,  and  quite  as  many  Indians  as 
in  favor  of  many  of  these  poems.  A  certain  ^fijte  men  to  deal  with,  and  no  literature,  no 
home  missionary,  whose  name  we  can  give  if  libraries,  no  refining  influences  to  modify  the 

desired,  intends  reading  the  book  to  the  uatural  and  acquired  faults  of  Jackson’s  im- 

families  he  visits.”  A  person  observed  that  pulsive,  irascible  temper.  The  wonder  is  not 

“  one  of  the  poems  was  in  the  same  stanza  as  that  he  had  serious  defects  of  character,  and 

the  Star-Spangled  Banner,  but  conveyed  high-  .^gg  illiterate  and  quarrelsome.  The  remark¬ 
er-ideas.”  A  lady  declared  that  the  poem  en-  able  thing  is  that  the  sterling  good  sense  and 
titled  “  A  Tribute  to  F.  G.  C.,”  was  worth  the  good  nature  of  the  man  triumphed;  and  when 
price  of  the  whole  book.  Another  person  said  gt  forty-five  his  services  were  wanted  by  his 
that  “the  tenth  verse  of  the  concluding  poem  country  to  put  down  the  Greek  Indians,  he  dis- 
was  worth  the  money.”  We  hope  there  was  played  soldierly  qualities  of  a  high  order.  As 
nothing  sinister  in  this  remark,  for  the  poem  commanding  General  in  the  Southwest,  he  eon- 
referred  to  contains  only  nine  stanzas.  Several  fiucted  the  most  successful  campaign  of  the 


urging  on  our  camels,  at  last  got  clear.  As  he  ^  thousand  times.  One  of  these  days 

saw  us  making  our  escape,  the  negro  cried  out  the  last  time.  Those  poor 

almost  piteously,  “And  are  you  not  going  to  'ngers  and  sailors  who  went  down  the  oth- 
give  us  anything  “Not  the  mother  of  a  gr  night  from  the  foundering  steamer  on  Lake 
para,”  said  the  Doctor  (the  para  being  the  thought  that  the  hour  would 

smallest  of  coins),  and  so  we  came  off  victori-  the  world  for  so 

ous.  The  whole  scene  lasted  half  an  hour,  ggguggg  g  thing  as  a  plank!  The  hour  may 
and  was  very  exciting  and  threatening ;  but  we  g^^^g  ^  ^l^gg  y^g  give  an  universe  to 
felt  a  satisfaction  in  the  fact  that  we  did  not,  j^^^g  ^j^g  opportunity  you  are  now  trifling  away, 
for  a  single  moment,  lose  our  self-possession;  \^iiy  uptisnatch  the  opportunity  and  improve 
that  we  did  not  once  dismount  from  our  cam-  ^  ^^t  secure  the  one  thing  needful 

els,  and  did  not  give  the  rascals  a  iienny !  But  P 

what  an  idea  it  gave  us  of  the  barbarism  that  jj.  j^g  ygm.g  j,  y^^  ggjj  fp^  aright.  It 
prowls  on  the  very  borders  of  civilization :  for  j,g  yg^-g  yg^  igt  Christ  give  you 
we  were  no  longer  in  the  desert,  but  in  Pales-  gimgeff  Just  as  soon  as  you  come  to  His 
tine— in  the  very  Pashalicof  Jerusalem!  ^g^ms,  and  will  take  Him  on  His  own  condi- 


other  expressions  of  public  opinion  might  be 
given  to  the  same  effect. 


war,  and  his  victory  at  New  Orleans  is  one  of 
the  most  brilliant  in  our  history.  His  subse- 


I  am  quite  aware  that  your  space  will  not  al-  qpent  campaign  against  the  Seminoles  in  Flor- 
low  room  for  lengthened  quotations,  and  I  jjg  gfipwed  military  <iualities  of  a  high  order, 
merely  ask  you  to  insert  a  couple  of  stanzas  g^j  prepared  the  way  for  his  accession  to  the 
from  “Tribute”  above  referred  to;  they  are  presidency.  Jackson’s  career  does  not  show 


part  of  a  eulogy  on  John  Brown  and  Abraham  j^^gj  education  and  home  training  are  of  no 
Lincoln.  ^gg^  jjgj  (j^gt  natural  intelligence  aud  force  of 

“  Now  this  Abraham  Lincoln,  the  wise  and  the  good,  character,  with  courage  and  industry  and  high 

As  our  President  did  the  best  that  he  could  resolves,  when  favored  by  circumstances,  ena- 

When  the  slave-holding  minions  arose  in  their  might  jjjg  ^  achieve  great  results  without  schol- 
For  their  pet  institutions  like  Ugors  to  fight.  Hgd  jggkgpu  started  out  on  his  ca- 

this  wonderful  nation  in  twa^^^  education  of  his  time,  it 

So  that  half  would  bo  always  on  the  slave  owners’ side :  u  i  ui  . 

might  have  been  the  most  remarkable  in  our 
But  this  man,  whom  we  know  was  so  good  and  so  great,  fiigtpry.  There  is  a  vast  deal  of  truth  in  what 


we  were  no  longer  in  the  desert,  but  in  Pales-  gimggif  Just  as  soon  as  you  come  to  His 
tine— in  the  very  Pashalicof  Jerusalem!  j^rms,  and  will  take  Him  on  His  own  condi- 

So  we  were  getting  on.  We  had  wished  for  tions.  He  is  yours.  His  conditions  are  to  for- 
an  adventure,  and  now  we  were  gratified.  To  gake  your  sins  and  to  follow  Him.  You  may 
be  stopped  on  the  road  twice  in  one  forenoon,  gettle  this  question  of  all  questions,  this  stu- 
was  something  new  in  our  experience.  How-  pendous  matter  of  your  own  eternal  salvation, 
ever,  there  is  nothing  like  being  used  to  it.  in  an  hour,  if  you  will  only  set  about  it.  Yea, 
Half  an  hour  after  all  this  excitement  we  were  the  instant  that  you  give  yourself  to  Jesus 
seated  under  a  bank  in  the  dry  bed  of  a  water-  ppens  to  you  the  indescribable  possession, 
course,  taking  our  luncheon,  as  if  nothing  had  ypur  gpuj  may  then  shout  for  joy— “  I  have 
happened.  it!  The  one  thing  needful  is  mine;  for  I  am 

Thus  refreshed,  we  climbed  up  out  of  this  Christ’s,  and  no  man  shall  be  able  to  pluck 
river  bed  and  came  on  a  broad  upland,  which  me  out  of  His  hands.” 
presented  an  aspect  of  fertility  that  struck  us  - 

with  astonishment,  coming  from  the  long  “The  Lesson  in  the  Closet”  is  the  title  of  a 
wastes  of  the  desert.  Our  afternoon’s  ride  lay  series  of  articles  by  Rev.  Dr.  Deems  of  the 
through  a  land  of  plenty— a  land  flowing  with  Church  of  the  Strangers,  which  appeared  in 
milk  and  honey.  I  can  hardly  describe  the  Eugene  R.  Smith’s  Lesson  Helper  for  1882. 
pleasure  I  felt  at  the  first  sight  of  a  cow !  I  They  have  attracted  so  much  attention  that 
wanted  to  stroke  her  and  pet  her.  Mingled  the  author  has  been  requested  to  collect  them 
with  the  herds  of  camels  was  an  occasional  into  a  pocket  edition.  Instead  of  that  he  has 
herd  of  asses,  aud  what  interested  me  much  written  “The  Lesson  in  the  Closet  for  1883, 
more  was  the  beautiful  herds  of  horses,  for  this  which  will  soon  appear  from  the  press  of  Funk 
South  Country  is  a  favorite  region  for  raising  &  Wagnall’s.  The  lesson  is  given  in  full  with 
the  finest  breeds  of  pure  “Arabians.”  As  a  re-  interjected  annotations,  and  a  devout  medita- 
lief  to  the  long  monotony  of  black  goats,  there  tion  upon  the  whole  passage. 


Was  by  many  an  object  of  most  fiendish  hate; 

So  a  cruel  assassin  shot  a  ball  through  bis  bead. 


Prof.  Sumner  says  in  the  following  sentences : 
“There  is  a  popular  philosophy  that  home 


And  bis  corpse  all  in  gore  soon  lay  bleeding  and  dead.”  ...  .  ayo.  r,  i  * 

,  , ,  ,  •'  “  breedmg  and  culture  are  of  no  Importance . 

We  only  add  that  as  this  collection  of  poems  The  fact,  however,  is  not  to  be  gainsaid,  that 
is  dedicated  to  the  “  Presbyterian  Clergy  of  the  honor,  truthfulness,  suppression  of  undue 
United  States,”  we  hope  every  ordained  minis-  pgrgonal  feeling,  self-control,  and  courtesy  are 
ter  and  theological  student  will  take  an  early  igcgicgted  best,  if  not  exclusively,  by  the  con- 


opportunity  to  procure  a  copy. 


W.  N.  Y. 


Simon  Sterne,  the  well  known  lawyer  of  this 


slant  precept  and  example  in  earliest  child¬ 
hood  of  high-bred  parents  and  relatives.  There 
is  nothing  on  earth  which  it  costs  more  labor 


city,  has  written  a  small  volume  on  the  Goiyiti-  ^  produce  than  a  high-bred  man.  It  is  also 
tutional  History  and  Political  Development  oJ  the  indisputable  that  home  discipline  and  training 
United  States,  which  will  be  found  very  service-  {ngmin  into  the  character  of  men  the  most 
able  for  reference,  and  exceedingly  valuable  as  g^i^d  and  valuable  elements,  and  that  without 
a  textbook;  and  people  who  want  to  know  what  g^^jj  training  more  civilization  means  better 
sort  of  government  we  are  living  under,  will  and  clothes  rather  than  better  men  It  is 
find  their  questions  answered  briefly  and  lu-  characteristic  of  barbarians  to  put  their  per- 
cidly  in  its  compact  pages.  It  tells  how  we  gonality  always  at  shi^ke,  and  not  to  distinguish 
happened  to  have  a  written  Constitution,  how  gjgg  disputes  their  notions  from  the 
it  was  made,  and  explains  the  Amendments  j^g^  ^ybo  violates  their  rights.” 

which  have  been  made  to  it;  and  italsodis-  - 

cusses  the  Constitutional  questions  which  still  The  Messrs.  Appleton  have  published  a  sin- 
agitate  the  country,  and  may  lead  to  future  gularly  entertaiuing  romance  of  the  East,  by 
Amendmente.  Itl.«,er,liiterci,tin*aQd  use-  i’t  b 

I  ful  handbook.  Published  by  Cassell,  Fetter  &  iu  manner  as  well  as  substance,  and  has  m  eu- 
Galpin.  liar  elements  ot  interest. 


THE  KEW-YORK  EVANGELIST:  THURSDAY.  OCTOBER  5,  1882. 


THB  LATIN  BZBOBBIS  ONCE  HOBE. 


Dear  Evangelist :  Your  correspondent  “  Lan- 
oastrensis,”  in  his  half-serious,  half-comic  re¬ 
monstrance  against  the  surrender  of  the  Latin 
exegesis  or  composition  as  one  of  the  trial 
pieces  at  the  examination  of  candidates  for 
lioensure,  has  fallen  into  one  or  two  errors, 
which  allow  me  to  correct. 

In  the  first  place,  the  Latin  composition  is 
not  **  absolutely  required,”  as  he  assumes,  by 
the  constitution  of  the  Ohurch.  There  were 
good  reatsons  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago, 
why  candidates  for  the  Presbjrterian  ministry 
should  show  themselves  able  to  debate  or  cor¬ 
respond  in  the  Latin  tongue,  which  do  not  now 
operate;  but  even  then  an  alternative  discre¬ 
tion  was  allowed  to  the  Pre8b3d»ry.  The  ob 
jeot  of  the  examination,  as  the  Book  declares, 
was  to  try  each  candidate  ”  as  to  kis  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  Latin  language  ” ;  but  the  Presby¬ 
tery  was  left  to  judge  as  to  the  proper  test  to 
be  applied  for  this  purpose.  “These  or  other 
similar  exercises,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Presby¬ 
tery,  shall  be  exhibited  until  they  shall  have  ob¬ 
tained  sati^action.’* 

The  amount  of  satisfaction  to  be  obtained  as 
to  the  candidate’s  “knowledge  of  the  Latin 
language,”  by  the  old  method  which  “  Lancas- 
trensis  ”  defends,  is  very  well  known  to  all  our 
Pre8b3deries.  He  admits  that  the  Latin  exe¬ 
gesis  has  commonly  been  a  subject  for  merri¬ 
ment.  The  candidates  have  not  been  taught 
to  write  Latin.  The  committees  to  examine 
the  theses  are  not  always,  like  “  Lancastren 
sis,”  accomplished  Latin  scholars.  They  are 
generally  careful  not  to  commit  themselves  on 
any  question  of  style  or  even  grammar.  They 
wisely  limit  themselves  to  generalities,  com¬ 
mend  the  Scriptural  character  of  the  theses, 
(viz :  their  liberal  citations  from  the  Vulgate,) 
indulge  in  a  mild  joke  or  two  at  the  Latinity, 
and  “recommend  that  the  theses  be  appro v 
ed.”  Solvuntur  risu  tabuloe,  tu  missus  abibis; 
the  committee  is  discharged  amid  a  peal  of 
laughter,  and  the  candidate  is  put  through 
Now  it  will  easily  be  admitted  that  to  make  a 
joke  of  so  serious  a  business  as  licensing  young 
men  to  preach  the  Gospel,  is  not  precisely  be¬ 
coming  in  a  high  court  of  the  Church  of  Christ. 
The  Presbyteries  of  Rochester  and  Cayuga, 
therefore,  in  adopting  a  different  method  for 
testing  the  candidate’s  knowledge  of  the  Latin 
language,  have  not,  as  “  Lancastrensis  ”  sup¬ 
poses,  “abolished  a  part  of  the  constitution,” 
but  only  exercised  the  discretion  conceded  to 
them  by  the  constitution  itself. 

Second.  The  Presbytery  of  Cayuga,  at  least 
in  adopting  a  different  test  for  the  candidate’s 
knowledge  of  the  Latin  language,  has  not 
“relaxed  the  requirements  of  scholarship,” 
but  the  contrary.  The  method  adopted  is  to 
give  out  to  each  candidate  in  advance,  a'para- 
graph  or  chapter  from  some  ecclesiastical 
Latin  writer — Ambrose,  Augustine,  Thomas 
Aquinas,  Calvin,  or  any  other.  On  this  pas¬ 
sage  he  is  examined,  so  far  as  the  time  and  pa¬ 
tience  of  the  Presbytery  will  allow,  on  the 
points  of  biography,  history,  theology,  con¬ 
struction,  etc.  I  do  not  pretend  that  the  ex¬ 
amination  is  commonly  as  thorough  as  might 
be  desired,  but  at  ail  events  it  furnishes  some 
test  of  the  candidate’s  “  knowledge  of  the  Lat¬ 
in  language,”  which  the  other  method  notori¬ 
ously  does  not.  After  several  years’  trial  in 
the  Presbytery  of  Cayuga,  the  method  is  found 
to  work  satisfactorily,  and  nothing,  I  am  sure, 
would  tempt  them  to  revert  to  the  old,  absurd, 

mU,*A  '  ■■  —  -n  ■  ■  i  ■■■  — 


one  body,  bearing  one  name,  with  a  periodical 
which  will  make  the  names  of  missionaries 
who  are  well  known  in  our  section,  to  become 
as  household  words  in  every  other ;  and  thus 
take  a  position  which  will  remove  from  us 
even  the  appearance  of  division,  and  greatly 
increase  our  efficiency.  D. 


A  GREAT  IiAWSniT. 
By  B.  L.  Stanton,  B.D. 


Although  no  trial  for  several  decades  has  so 
enlisted  the  interest  of  the  country  at  large  as 
what  is  called  the  “  Star  Route  ”  trial,  unless 
it  be  the  Gulteau  case,  there  are  certain  features 
of  it  which  are  worthy  of  further  comment. 

The  defendants  were  seven,  and  their  profes¬ 
sional  defenders  ten.  The  Government  was 
represented  by  a  lawyer  of  New  York,  another 
from  Philadelphia,  and  two  from  Washington, 
besides  the  Attorney-General  of  the  United 
States.  The  indictment  was  drawn  by  Mr. 
Ker  of  Philadelphia,  selected  for  this  purpose 
by  Attorney-General  Brewster,  and  made  eigh¬ 
ty-nine  closely  printed  octavo  pages.  It  charg¬ 
ed  the  defendants  with  conspiracy  to  defraud 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  of  several 
hundred  thousand  dollars.  The  testimony  was 
largely  documentary,  though  many  witnesses 
were  examined  Everything  said  and  done 
was  taken  down  by  stenographers,  and  the 
whole  was  printed  from  day  to  day,  and  makes 
between  3,000  and  4,000  pages.  The  trial  began 
in  May  last,  and  was  concluded  early  in  Sep¬ 
tember.  The  result  is  known  to  the  whole 
country.  Two  of  the  defendants,  subordinates 
of  the  chief  actors,  were  found  guilty,  one  was 
acquitted,  and  upon  the  remaining  four  the 
jury  failed  to  agree.  Eleven  stood  for  the  con¬ 
viction  of  another  subordinate,  ten  for  the 
conviction  of  one  of  the  chief  actors,  and  nine 
for  the  conviction  of  the  remaining  two.  Al¬ 
though,  therefore,  it  is  mainly  a  “mls-trial,” 
the  strange  result  serves  to  convince  the  country 
that  a  criminal  conspiracy,  as  charged,  did  ex 
ist,  and  was  carried  into  operation  to  the  dam¬ 
age  of  the  Government. 

As  was  expected.  Judge  Wylie,  before  whom 
the  case  was  tried,  has  granted  a  new  trial,  to 
begin  in  December,  for  the  two  who  were  found 
guilty,  and  for  the  remaining  four.  Before  the 
trial  was  over,  the  foreman  of  the  jury  inform¬ 
ed  the  judge,  and  he  made  the  announcement 
from  the  bench,  that  several  of  the  jury  had 
been  approached  with  offers  of  bribery.  This 
created  a  profound  sensation,  the  judge  stating 
that  the  charge  would  be  at  once  investigated, 
on  the  conclusion  of  the  trial.  Both  parties, 
the  Government  and  the  defence,  are  implica¬ 
ted  in  the  bribery  charge,  so  far  as  averments 
go.  The  truth  can  be  known  only  by  a  judicial 
investigation. 

I  rarely  attend  courts  of  justice,  but  on  two 
or  three  occasions,  while  the  testimony  was 
being  taken,  I  dropped  in  for  a  few  minutes, 
and  when  the  summing  up  began,  I  attended 
more  constantly,  in  order  to  hear  the  leading 
attorneys,  and  get  a  taste  of  their  quality  of 
speaking.  The  arguments  of  counsel  covered 
three  or  four  weeks.  There  were  only  two  or 
three  of  them  that  I  cared  to  hear  at  length, 
Mr.  Merrick  for  the  Government,  who  stands 
at  the  head  of  the  Washington  bar ;  Col.  In- 
gersoll,  the  atheist,  who  spoke  for  the  defence 
and  the  Attorne3'-General.  Mr.  Merrick  is  in 
religion  a  Roman  Catholic,  and  in  politics 
a  Democrat.  The  Attorney-General,  whose 
speech  closed  the  arguments  of  counsel,  said 
that  as  the  alleged  conspirators  were  of  the 
same  politics  as  the  Government  which  was 
prosecuting  them,  he  selected  his  assistants  in 
the  case  from  both  political  parties.  Mr.  Eer 


voted  love  and  constancy.  He  referred  to  the 
painting  in  the  Louvre,  in  Paris,  of  Ifary 
Magdalen  “  kneeling,  and  with  loving  lips  and 
hands  pressed  against  the  bleeding  feet  of 
Christ.”  The  Attorney-General,  alluding  to 
this  reference  to  the  crucifixion  scene,  said: 
“And  what  has  he  to  do  with  such  scenes  ?  ” 
Sure  enough ! 

The  country  seems  to  have  been  for  many 
years  past  gradually  losing  its  reverence  for 
the  institution  of  "  trial  by  jury,”  and  the  re¬ 
sult  in  the  “  Star  Route  ”  case  will  do  it  still 
further  damage.  The  singular  verdict,  finding 
the  two  subordinates  “  guilty  ”  of  “conspiracy 
to  defraud  the  Government,”  without  connect¬ 
ing  any  of  the  conceded  principals  with  them, 
has  led  the  community  at  large  to  pronounce 
it  “  idiotic,”  and  led  them  to  believe  that  there 
were  not  only  attempts  at  bribery,  but  that 
some  of  these  attempts  were  attended  with 
sucxsess.  That  the  country  will  receive  damage 
untold  if  it  shall  turn  out  that  the  Government 
can  be  systematically  robbed  of  millions  of 
money,  under  a  pretence  of  legal  forms,  and 
the  criminals  escape,  is  beyond  question.  But 
a  better  jury  may  possibly  be  obtained  for  the 
next  trial,  to  begin  in  December. 

Wublngton  City. 


Third.  The  other  ground  on  which  “Lan- 
eastrensis  ”  rests  his  apology  for  the  written 
Latin  exegesis,  must  certainly  be  regarded  as 
a  piece  of  dry  humor.  He  says— laughing  in 
his  sleeve  all  the  while— “  It  furnishes  one  of 
the  neatest,  most  convenient,  and  most  satis¬ 
factory  tests  imaginable  of  the  student’s  profi¬ 
ciency  in  that  important  and  noble  langpiage. 
It  shows  at  a  glance  his  accuracy,  his  familiar¬ 
ity  with  grammar,  his  judgment  in  the  choice 
of  words  and  phrases.”  etc.  If  Lancastrensis 
had  changed  a  little  the  form  of  his  affirma¬ 
tion,  and  observed  that  the  Latin  thesis  com¬ 
monly  shows  the  profound  ignorance  of  the 
candidate  on  all  these  points,  he  would  have 
been  much  nearer  the  truth.  In  the  course  of 
a  long  acquaintance  with  various  Presbyteries, 
I  have  examined  some  scores  of  these  theses 
expressed  in  the  most  frightful  Latin,  and 
never  in  a  single  Instance  knew  one  that  was 
not  accepted  as  a  satisfactory  proof  of  the  can¬ 
didate’s  “  knowledge  of  the  Latin  language.” 
I  decidedly  recommend,  therefore,  to  the  Pres¬ 
bytery  of  Buffalo  and  every  other,  to  abandon 
this  obsolete  and  worthless  test,  and  adopt  in 
its  stead  one  that  will  have  at  least  the  merit 
of  not  intruding  an  element  of  the  comic  in  a 
most  serious  and  responsible  part  of  the  Pres¬ 
bytery’s  work.  Aubobsensis. 


is  a  Rep^^licah.' 

It  seems  to  be  generally  agreed  that  the 
ablest  speech  of  the  case,  for  compact  and 
logical  argument,  weakened  somewhat,  it  may 
have  been,  by  too  much  invective,  was  that  of 
Mr.  Merrick,  occupying  three  days  of  four 
hours’ sitting  each.  I  heard  but  a  part  of  it; 
but  I  heard  the  whole  of  the  Attorney-Gener¬ 
al’s  speech,  running  through  the  larger  part  of 
two  days’  session,  and  must  say  that  I  was 
disappointed  in  the  latter.  He  said  indeed  that 
he  felt  reluctant  to  say  anything,  as  there  had 
been  so  much  argument  upon  the  case ;  but  as 
he  did  speak,  I  expected  to  hear  the  salient 
points  of  the  case  presented  with  much  more 
force.  I  found  that  others  were  of  the  same 
mind. 

My  chief  desire  was  to  hear  Col.  Ingersoll. 
He  is  confessedly  one  of  the  greatest  declaim- 
ers  of  the  age.  I  had  heard  him  before  on  the 
political  platform.  When  he  nominated  Mr. 
Blaine  before  the  Republican  National  Conven¬ 
tion  at  Cincinnati  in  1876,  his  speech  was  pro¬ 
nounced  “one  of  the  most  brilliant.”  ever  ut¬ 
tered,  and  it  electrified  the  whole  country.  It 
was  this  which  gave  him  a  national  reputation 
as  an  orator.  Till  then,  many,  like  myself,  had 
never  heard  of  him ;  after  that,  his  oratorical 
power  became  known  in  every  hamlet  of  the 
land.  I  heard  him  once  on  another  occasion, 
in  Pike’s  Opera  House,  Cincinnati,  when  the 
subject  was  politics.  He  was  again  “  brilliant.” 
His  oratory  has  since  been  mainly  in  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  atheism,  and  twice  within  a  year  he  has 
spoken  to  large  audiences  in  New  York  on  that 
theme,  and  he  has  made  his  lectures  “pay.” 
On  these  occasions  he  is  always  “  brilliant,” 
and  carries  his  audience  with  him,  and  has 
turned  many  a  young  man  from  the  religion  of 
his  parents  to  be  an  open  reviler  of  God  and  the 
Bible.  I  had  a  special  desire  to  hear  him  at  the 
bar,  in  a  great  lawsuit,  where  a  man’s  logical 
abilities,  if  he  possesses  any,  are  likely  to  be 
severely  tested.  He  spoke  in  the  “  Star  Route  \ 
case  the  major  part  of  two  days.  Every  word, 
from  “May it  please  the  Court,”  to  the  end 
was  written  and  memorized,  and  he  turned  the 
MS.  sheet  by  sheet,  giving  the  large  foolscap 
(rather,  “  legal  cap  ”)  pages  an  occasional 
glance.  He  was  again  “brilliant.”  He  had 
specially  laid  himself  out  in  his  exordium  and 
peroration,  and  it  would  be  idle  to  deny  that 
they  were  eloquent  as  specimens  of  the  merest 
declamation,  in  the  glorification  of  “liberty,” 
and  in  the  praise  of  ours  as  “  the  only  real  Ite- 
public  the  world  ever  saw.”  But  these  bursts 
of  rhetoric  did  not  throw  a  “  brilliant  ”  light 
on  the  issue  before  the  jury.  His  “  argument  ” 
was  wholly  upon  a  very  narrow  line,  and  con¬ 
sisted  in  pointing  out  the  “  variations  ”  between 
the  averments  of  the  indictment  and  the  evi¬ 
dence,  as  to  the  dates  of  alleged  actions,  and 
bertain  other  data,  he  having  previously  read 
some  legal  decisions  to  sustain  him,  “  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  which,”  the  Court  reminded  him,  “  was 
undisputed.”  How  much  weight  his  argument 
had,  may  be  judged  by  the  Court  regarding  it 
as  made  up  of  “  technicalities  ”— a  term  applied 
to  it  by  the  Attorney-General,  who  followed 
him.  The  conclusion  I  reached — and  many  un¬ 
prejudiced  persons  were  of  the  same  mind — 
was  that,  with  all  his  conceded  oratorical  abil¬ 
ity,  Col.  Ingersoll  does  not  possess  the  quali¬ 
ties  out  of  which  a  great  lawyer  is  made.  The 
stuff  is  not  in  him ;  and  ex  nihilo  nihil  fit. 

He  is  so  saturated  with  the  bitter  hatreds  of 
atheism,  that  he  could  not  get  through  with 
his  plea  in  this  case  without  blasphemy.  He 
lugged  it  in.  Referring  to  a  certain  witness, 
he  said :  “  He  need  not  be  like  God,  if  there  be 
a  Gk>d,  utterly  without  heart!  ”  But  this  bold 
blasphemer  could  not  get  on  with  his  “  bril¬ 
liant  ”  peroration,  without  going  to  the  Cross 
of  Calvary  for  his  most  touching  picture  of  de- 


from  Presbyterian  communities,  can  find  a ' 
congenial  home  only  in  the  Presbj'terian 
Church.  We  should  provide  for  our  own. 
Failing  to  do  this,  many  are  liable  to  pass  into 
unevangelical  denominations,  or  beyond  the 
circumference  of  all  Christian  influences. 
There  are  thousands  in  the  large  cities  and 
manufacturing  towns  of  New  England  of 
Scotch  extraction,  and  for  them  we  should 
plant  the  Kirk  of  their  preference,  and  main¬ 
tain  it.  Besides,  our  Church  is  adapted  to  all 
classes  and  to  all  climes.  Our  field  is  the 
world.  Let  us  go  wherever  there  Is  set  before 
us  an  open  door,  and  meet  our  responsibilities 
than  which  no  denomination  has  greater— in 
the  spirit  and  strength  of  Him  who  has  said  to 
all  His  people,  when  testifying  to  His  grace, 
Lo,  I  am  with  you  alway,  even  unto  the  end 
of  the  world.” 


PRESBYTERIANISM  IN  NEW  ENGLAND. 

By  B.  F.  Sample,  D.D. 

Although  not  possessed  of  full  Information, 
nor  of  an  infallible  judgment,  yet  after  much 
patient  inquiry  and  observation,  I  may  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  note  some  impressions  of  the  relig¬ 
ious  life  of  New  England,  and  especially  of  its 
chief  city.  Presbyterianism  in  Boston  is  not 
strong.  Unitarianism  has  attained  the  first 
place.  Orthodox  Congregationalism  occupies 
the  second  place.  The  Baptist  and  Methodist 
churches  take  the  third,  advancing  parip<i8su. 
Then  Episcopacy  follows,  and  Presbyterian¬ 
ism,  boasting  not  of  its  apostolic  succession, 
with  its  Pauline  theology,  scripturally  ordain¬ 
ed  ministry,  and  primitive  church  polity,  falls 
into  line,  succeeded  by  smaller  bodies.  Then, 
too,  the  Roman  Catholics,  though  outnumber¬ 
ed  by  the  Protestants,  are  a  great  and  aggres¬ 
sive  power  in  this  city  of  the  Puritans. 

Unitarianism,  which  is  here  closely  affiliated 
with  Universalism,  enjoys  its  unrestricted 
thought,  and  professes  to  be  seeking  after 
truth.  Its  adherents  do  not  claim  to  have  set¬ 
tled  anything  concerning  God,  salvation,  and 
futurity,  but  are  advancing  toward  the  goal  of 
probable  certainty.  Ready  to  renounce  to-day 
the  faith  of  yesterday,  priding  themselves  on 
their  progression  in  doubt,  sinking  continually 
in  the  quicksands,  with  no  solid  ground  in 
sight,  they  furnish  a  mournful  commentary  on 
the  words  of  the  Great  Teacher  “  Ye  will  not 
come  unto  Me,  that  ye  might  have  life.”  With 
some  of  them  the  Bible  ranks  but  a  little  high¬ 
er  than  Shasters  and  Zendavestas,  and  often¬ 
times  is  read  in  pulpits  and  on  funeral  occa¬ 
sions  out  of  regard  to  the  superstitions  of  a 
remnant  of  the  people,  then  supplemented 
with  extended  extracts  from  the  philosophies 
and  poetry  of  the  ages.  Judaism  is  compli 
mented  as  a  religion  suitable  for  the  barbaric 
period  of  its  existence.  Christianity  was  an  ad' 
vance  upon  the  old  Hebrew’s  faith,  and  Christ 
upon  the  dark  shadow  of  the  Hebrew’s  God. 
But  Christianity  has  had  its  day.  The  mission 
of  this  enlightened  age  is  to  discover  absolute 
truth,  broad  and  high,  and  lead  the  world  out 
into  a  freer  air,  and  to  the  enjoyment  of  a  wider 
prospect.  But  the  progression  is  all  the  while 
in  the  wrong  direction,  from  something  to 
nothing,  from  doubt  to  disbelief,  from  the 
dawn  into  the  midnight  of  uncertainW^d  de- 


A  PLEA  FOB  UNITY. 

At  this  time,  while  the  different  branches  of 
our  Presbyterian  Church  are  drawing  together 
in  harmony,  and  while  the  ecclesiastical  bodies 
in  the  several  States  are  being  consolidated,  is 
it  not  a  favorable  time  for  the  women  of  the 
Ohurch  to  agitate  the  subject  of  unity,  and  to 
-oonsolidate  their  Boards  of  Foreign  Missions 
under  one  organization,  which  shall  be  com¬ 
posed  of  representatives  from  all  the  Presbyte- 
rlal  societies  in  the  land  ? 

I  am  not  writing  in  the  Interest  of  any  Board 
now  existing,  but  I  am  led  to  speak  by  my 
<5onviction  that  we  all  lose  force  by  being  di¬ 
vided,  and  although  professedly  Interested  in 
the  whole  grand  work,  the  information  of  each 
society  is  limited  in  a  great  degree  to  the  work 
•of  the  local  Board  with  which  it  is  connected. 
If,  for  example,  we  had  one  common  periodl- 
oal  in  which  information  from  all  branches  and 
•all  missionaries  could  be  read  by  all,  the  inter¬ 
est  would  be  wider,  our  activities  would  be 
stimulated,  and  the  work  of  disseminating  in¬ 
telligence  would  be  much  easier  and  more  effi¬ 
ciently  done. 

Other  denominations  look  upon  us  as  being 
divided,  and  consequently  not  harmonious. 
Each  of  them  has  one  woman’s  Board  under 
the  charge  and  direction  of  the  Board  of  the 
Church.  The  true  Presb}d»rian  way,  it  seems 
to  me,  is  to  do  what  the  Church  did  on  the 
question  of  Synods,  and  which  was  decided  at 
the  meeting  of  the  Gleneral  Assembly  in  Buffa¬ 
lo.  Let  the  matter  be  submitted  to  the  indi¬ 
vidual  church  and  Presbyterial  societies,  and 
decided  by  the  majority,  in  true  Republican 
style. 

As  a  member  of  a  Presbyterial  society  in  this 
grand  State  of  New  York,  I  api)eal  for  one 
united  central  Woman’s  Board  of  Foreign  Mis¬ 
sions.  Let  our  emulation  be,  which  shall  be 
first  to  yield  to  another  the  precedence  in  office 
and  position,  willing  to  be  auxiliary  to  the 
Central  Board  elected  by  the  voice  of  the  ma¬ 
jority,  or  as  may  be  advised  by  the  Board  of 
Foreign  Missions  of  the  Church.  Do  not  let  it 
be  said  by  our  fathers  and  brothers  that  we 
love  a  little  power  and  prominence  more  than 
we  do  the  unity  and  efficiency  of  the  work. 

I  plead  for  the  union  at  least  of  our  own 
State  Boards.  But  It  would  be  a  grander  thing 
for  all  the  women  of  our  Presbyterian  Church 
in  the  United  States,  to  be  marshalled  under 
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students.  They  seem  to  appreciate  the  value  ol 
an  education  more  than  any  body  of  students  I 
have  ever  met  elsewhere.  They  do  not  come  here 
because  their  parents  send  them,  nor  because  it  is 
fashionable  4)0  go  to  college.  They  come  here  be¬ 
cause  they  want  to  learn,  and  because  they  are 
willing  to  work  hard  and  suffer  privations  for  the 
sake  of  gaining  knowledge. 

Our  recitation  rooms  have  been  improved,  and 
the  classes  will  have  much  better  advantages  than 
heretofore.  The  course  of  study  will  be  higher 
than  last  year,  and  our  teaching  force  has  been  so 
increased  that  we  expect  to  take  the  classes  much 
farther  than  has  been  possible  in  former  years. 
In  every  respect  the  outlook  at  Park  College  is 
unusually  bright,  and  we  all  anticipate  a  prosper¬ 
ous  year.  W.  S.  Nelson. 

ParkTllle,  Mo.,  Sept.  33, 1883. 


e  Holy  Spirit  de- 


dom  knows  not  God.’^lHh 
dares  “  There  standeth  one  among  you  whom 
you  know  not.” 

Unitarianism  in  Boston  has^moulded  thought 
and  character  and  all  religious  life  to  a  great 
extent,  but  its  decadence  is  beginning  to  be 
manifest.  Man  was  made  for  the  truth,  and 
he  cannot  be  satisfied  without  it.  Men  who 
were  once  prominent  as  public  teachers  are  at¬ 
tracting  less  attention,  and  the  representatives 
of  evangelical  truth  are  taking  their  places. 
On  a  recent  Sabbath  the  attendance  at  the 
twenty-four  Unitarian  churches  of  this  city 
was  a  little  over  nine  thousand,  whilst  that  at 
the  Congregational  churches  was  fifteen  thou¬ 
sand,  at  the  Baptist  churches  sixteen  thousand, 
at  the  Episcopal  churches  twelve  thousand,  at 
the  Methodist  churches  ten  thousand;  or  as 
compared  with  all  the  evangelical  churches  of 
Boston,  was  as  one  to  seven ;  whilst  at  the 
Roman  Catholic  churches,  where  fundamental 
truth  may  be  found,  though  obscured  by  tra¬ 
ditions  and  will-worship,  the  attendance  was 
forty-nine  thousand.  It  is  true  the  services  of 
this  particular  Sabbath  did  not  represent  the 
entire  numerical  strength  of  the  respective  de¬ 
nominations,  but  it  did  indicate  their  relative 
strength. 

Now  it  is  quite  evident  that  Presbyteiiaftism 
has  its  mission  in  this  city.  Although  the  Ben¬ 
jamin  in  the  tribes  of  Israel,  its  influence  is 
widely  felt.  It  doubtless  holds  some  other  de¬ 
nominations  nearer  the  old  paths  of  eternal 
truth  and  to  the  form  of  sound  words.  It  mag¬ 
nifies  as  perhaps  no  other  ecclesiastical  body 
does,  the  gospel  of  the  gracg  of  God,  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  justification  by  faith,  man’s  nothing¬ 
ness  and  Christ’s  sufficiency,  the  necessity  of 
repentance  and  holy  living,  and  also  maintains 
the  serious  yet  cheerful  worship  of  God,  at  a 
far  remove  from  sensationalism,  ritualism,  and 
trifling ;  bowing  reverently  at  the  feet  of  Him 
whom  veiled  angels  adore. 

Presbyterianism  in  Boston  and  New  England 
ought  to  be  sustained  and  perpetuated.  Men 
of  wealth  and  influence,  as  well  as  the  humble 
who  come  hither  from  the  Old  World  and  from 
other  parts  of  the  New,  born,  educated,  and 
converted  in  the  Presbyterian  Church,  ought 
to  Identify  themselves  with  the  people  whose 
kindred  they  are,  and  help  advance  the  power 
of  this  body,  to  which  God,  in  His  providence, 
had  allied  them.  It  may  in  some  instances 
cost  a  sacrifice,  but  that  sacrifice  for  Christ  and 
truth  would  be  followed  by  a  compensation  in 
religious  growth  and  usefulness  which  would 
infinitely  more  than  indemnify  them  for  their 
real  or  supposed  lose. 

Presbyterianism  in  New  England  ought  to 
be  represented  by  an  able,  godly,  aggressive 
ministry.  And  existing  vacancies  ought  to  be 
speedily  filled  by  such,  even  at  great  cost,  and 
noble  men,  now  holding  the  standards  of  Gos¬ 
pel  truth  in  this  part  of  our  Church,  should  be 
aided  by  the  sympathies,  prayers,  and  material 
support,  if  need  be,  of  the  Church  at  large. 
Then  there  are  points  in  Boston  and  elsewhere 
that  ought  and  should  be  occupied  by  our  de¬ 
nomination.  There  are  openings  inviting  our 
entrance,  which  are  equal  to  any  we  now  pos¬ 
sess.  Are  there  not  ministers  of  recognized 
power  who  are  willing  to  enter  these  fields  for 
Christ’s  sake,  and  for  the  salvation  of  multi¬ 
tudes  for  whom  He  died  ?  Congregationalism 
needs  Presbyterianism,  and  ought  to  welcome 
to  earnest  cooperation  in  the  work  of  evange¬ 
lism,  representatives  of  our  Church,  and  doubt¬ 
less  men  who  in  the  spirit  of  their  Lord  sacri¬ 
fice  i^rsonal  comfort  and  the  gratification  of 
liersonal  preferences  and  tastes,  if  need  be,  for 
the  greater  glory  of  God  in  these  influential 
centres. 

The  immigration  to  New  England  from  Great 
Britain  and  “  the  Provinces,”  coming  largely 


PRESBYTERY  OP  ROCHESTER. 

The  recent  session  In  Qeneseo  was  marked  by 
the  rapid  yet  careful  dispatch  of  business,  blend 
Ing  with  it  to  an  unusual  degree  the  voice  of  sacred 
song  and  of  prayer.  The  moderator,  Rev.  J.  E 
Elttredge,  pastor  of  the  ohurch,  was  very  happy  In 
making  the  meeting  something  more  than  a  mere 
ecclesiastical  affair.  Rev.  Edward  Bristol  In  the 
opening  sermon.  In  his  characteristic,  racy,  and 
telling  manner,  showed  what  Is  necessary  on  the 
part  of  the  ministry  and  Church  to  lead  the  Lord 
to  constantly  add  to  the  Church  such  as  should  be 
saved. 

The  written  reports  of  the  standing  committees 
were  never  more  carefully  prepared,  or  on  the 
whole,  more  satisfactory.  It  was  felt  that  to  suf¬ 
fer  them  to  be  burled  with  those  of  former  years 
“on  file,” was  to  waste  excellent  material  with 
which  to  instruct  and  rouse  the  members  of  our 
congregations,  and  to  prevent  this,  a  committee 
was  appointed  to  cull  the  most  valuable  portions 
and  publish  them  for  distribution  among  the 
churches.  In  connection  with  the  report  of  the 
committee  on  Foreign  Missions,  letters  addressed 
to  the  Presbytery  from  three  of  its  missionary 
members,  were  read — Revs.  Orson  P.  Allen  and 
Hermon  L.  Bamum,  D.D.,  of  Kharpoot,  and  Enos 
MaoLain  of  Chill,  S.  A. 

In  accordance  with  previous  action,  the  following 
persons  were  appointed  to  represent  the  Presby¬ 
tery  In  the  Synod  at  Utica :  Ministers — J.  E.  Kit 
tredge,  Levi  Parsons,  D.D.,  A.  McA.  Thorburn, 
Joseph  R.  Page,  D.D.,  H.  C.  Riggs,  D.D.,  C.  E. 
Robinson,  D.D.,  H.  P.  V.  Bogue.  Ruling  Elders — 
Wm.  Ailing,  Edwin S.  Hayward,  Rochester;  D.  D. 
McNair,  Dansville;  0.  S.  Gilbert,  Lima;  N.  S. 
Crosby,  Moscow;  D.  C.  McPherson,  Scottsvllle; 
Edgar  Benedict,  Brockport.  Each  delegate  was 
authorized  to  appoint  a  substitute  in  case  he  could 
not  attend. 

A  request  was  made  by  Rev.  Thomas  Altken  to 
be  released  from  the  pastorate  of  the  First  and 
Second  Churches  of  Sparta,  concurred  in  by  the 
congregations.  After  several  of  the  older  minis¬ 
ters  had  spoken  in  warm  and  loving  appreciation 
of  the  character  and  work  of  Father  Altken,  It 
was  resolved  “  that  the  request  be  complied  with  so 
far  as  to  release  him  from  the  active  duties  of  the 
relation,  and  believing  it  to  be  in  harmony  with 
their  wishes,  we  recommend  to  these  churches  to 
consent  that  the  relation  itself  be  continued,  he  to 
be  hereafter  pastor-emeritus.”  Mr.  Altken  has 
reached  the  patriarchal  age  of  eighty-three  years, 
and  has  been  pastor  in  Sparta  forty-three  years 
and  six  months,  a  longer  time  than  Dr.  Shaw  has 
been  pastor  in  Rochester.  He  came  from  Scot¬ 
land  a  short  time  before  settling  in  the  town,  and 
is  a  graduate  of  the  University  of  Glasgow,  a  very 
scholarly  and  able  man,  who  had  he  filled  a  city 
pulpit,  as  he  might  have  done,  would  long  since 
havt  received  the  doctorate,  which  would  have 

L  member  of  the  First 
graduate  of  Princeton 
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Acts  zxviU.  34. 

At  Rome,  beloved  Paul,  from  morn  till  night 
Pled  with  his  countrymen,  with  rugged  might 
Of  logic  proving  from  their  ancient  rolls 
How  Moses  spake  of  Jesus,  how  the  souls 
Of  holy  seers  and  sages  In  this  One 
Saw  coming  to  the  race  God's  only  Son. 

His  rhetoric  was  truth,  his  eloquence. 

Sincere  and  solid,  far  from  all  pretence 
Of  sophistry.  He  held  hie  audience  fast 
To  hear  him  fully  out  from  first  to  last : 

Then  staid  the  grand  discourse.  And  some  believed 
His  message,  and  the  Christ  of  God  received. 

And  some,  Luke  tells,  believed  not ;  sad  to  say, 
They  heard,  were  moved,  but  faithless  went  away 

Even  thus,  to-day,  the  Christian  preacher,  stirred 
To  his  heart’s  depths,  proclaims  the  self-same  Word 
— God’s  Word,  unchanging  and  unchanged  to-day — 
Proclaims  in  Jesus  Christ  the  living  Way, 

The  Truth,  the  Life,  the  glorious  Messiah. 

And  Moses’  law,  and  David’s  tuneful  lyre. 

Each  prophet’s  vision,  every  history 
Unfolds  of  godliness  the  mystery. 

With  zeal  and  awe  the  preacher  dwells  upon 
Their  testimony  clear  for  God’s  dear  Son : 

He  closes.  Some  believe,  and  In  the  Word 
Behold  the  Lamb  of  God,  their  risen  Lord. 

Some  beiieve  not.  How  sad  the  record  given ! 
The  difference  as  wide  as  hell  from  heaven. 

Thy  Word  bestowed.  Lord,  Thine  own  Spirit  give 
Heip  us  to  hear,  and  heed,  believe,  and  live. 
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Church  of  Sparta,  and  i 
College,  after  examination,  was  taken  under  the 
care  of  Presbytery  as  a  candidate  for  the  ministry. 
Rev.  C.  E.  Robinson,  D.D.,  was  appointed  a  com¬ 
missioner  to  Auburn  Seminary  for  three  years. 
Rev.  S.  A.  Whitcomb  was  voted  a  letter  to  the 
Presbytery  of  Niagara.  The  sum  of  eight  cents 
per  member  was  assessed  upon  the  churches  for 
the  presbyterial  fund.  An  appropriate  minute, 
prepared  by  Rev.  Samuel  Bowden,  on  the  death  of 
Rev.  Thomas  A.  Weed,  was  adopted ;  also  an¬ 
other  by  Rev.  Henry  Wicks  on  the  death  of  Rev. 
E.  H.  Bonney. 

Tuesday  evening  a  public  meeting  was  held  in 
the  interest  of  Home  Missions,  presided  over  by 
Rev.  George  K.  Ward,  and  addressed  by  Rev. 
George  Patton  on  What  should  bo  the  missionary 
charaeter  of  the  local  Church,  and  Rev.  A.  McA. 
Thorburn  on  What  is  duo  to  its  territory  from  the 
Presbytery,  and  by  Dr.  Henry  Kendall  on  The 
claims  of  the  field  at  large.  It  is  unnecessary  to 
say  that  the  magnitude  and  necessity  of  the  work 
were  grandly  set  forth  by  the  eeuier  Secretary, 
who  may  have  his  equal  in  the  American  pulpit  to 
present  this  great  cause  to  an  audience,  but  if  so 
it  has  never  been  my  privilege  to  hoar  him. 

The  Spring  meeting  is  to  be  in  the  Third  Church, 
Rochester.  There  are  several  things  I  had  in 
mind  to  say  of  Geneseo  and  of  the  new  church— the 
cheerful  beauty  of  which  grows  upon  the  sight — 
but  time  and  space  fall,  and  I  can  only  allude  to 
the  generous  hospitality  enjoyed,  and  the  thought¬ 
ful  kindness  of  the  ladies  in  providing  and  serving 
that  most  toothsome  lunch — dinner  rather — Tues¬ 
day  noon,  in  the  convenient  dining-room  of  the 
church.  Wyoming. 


A  OOOB  RXPOBT  FROM  PARE  COLLEGE. 

For  several  weeks  The  Evangelist  has  given 
us  notices  of  the  openings  of  different  colleges. 
We  are  thus  reminded  that  the  vacation  season  is 
over.  Pastors  are  returning  to  their  ehurches, 
and  teachers  are  resuming  their  duties  in  the 
class-room.  This  week  has  been  the  first  in  the 
Fall  term  at  Park  College.  On  Tuesday  morning 
the  students  assembled  for  the  first  time  for  class 
work.  The  chapel  was  full,  and  there  was  evi¬ 
dence  on  every  hand  that  all  were  ready  for  work. 
We  have  been  kept  busy  through  the  week  In 
classifying  and  arranging  the  students,  but  at  the 
same  time  all  the  classes  have  made  a  good  start 
in  their  studies.  There  are  now  in  attendance 
more  than  one  hundred  and  eighty  students — a 
larger  number  than  has  ever  been  present  at  one 
time  before.  Of  these,  seventy-five  are  young  la¬ 
dles.  This  number  could  be  readily  increased  If 
accommodations  could  be  provided.  •  A  number  of 
young  ladles  have  been  refused  this  week,  simply 
because  every  room  was  full. 

The  work  of  renovation  and  Improvement  is  al¬ 
ways  in  progress  here.  It  has  been  prosecuted 
with  unusual  diligence  this  Summer,  and  the  re¬ 
sult  is  a  great  change  in  the  buildings.  In  the 
main  college  building,  the  upper  floor,  formerly 
occupied  by  the  young  men,  has  been  so  altered  as 
to  make  it  available  for  the  young  ladies,  and  now 
all  the  apartments  in  that  building  are  given  up  to 
them.  The  building  on  Main  street,  which  was 
partly  occupied  as  a  dormitory  last  year,  has  been 
repaired,  and  many  new  rooms  have  been  fitted 
up,  so  that  it  will  accommodate  all  of  the  young 
men.  In  this  building  one  room  is  to  be  arranged 
for  a  reading-room  for  the  College  Young  Men’s 
Christian  Association.  Another  is  to  bo  provided 
with  the  necessary  appliances  to  make  it  suitable 
for  a  quiet  study-room  for  all  who  room  In  the 
building. 

I  wish  all  the  friends  of  Park  College  could  drop 
in  and  spend  a  day  with  us.  It  would  certainly  bo 
pleasant  for  them  to  look  over  the  congregation  of 
students  as  they  assemble  at  morning  and  noon 
for  devotloifal  exercises  in  the  chapel.  I  am  con¬ 
stantly  impressed  with  the  spirit  shown  by  these 
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which  has  not  yet  been  thoroughly  worked. 
Certainly  none  of  the  common  apologetic  works 
on  this  subject  have  been  founded  on  more 
than  a  superficial  study  of  the  matter. 

Prof.  Smith’s  volume,  therefore,  with  all  its 
serious  shortcomings  and  (as  we  consider 
them)  detestable  conclusions,  may  yet  be  of 
great  service  in  pointing  the  way  to  scholars 
of  a  more  sober  mind  and  a  profounder  insight. 

The  Freeman’s  Journal  is  appealing  to  its 
Roman  Catholic  readers  to  contribute  “  For 
Love  of  St.  Teresa”  towards  giving  her  Mary¬ 
land  daughters  what  the  reputed  saint  “  wishes 
for  them.”  But  in  any  case,  the  money  is  “  not 
to  mitigate  their  life  of  penance  and  mortifica¬ 
tion.”  The  favor  of  the  saint  is  invoked  for  a 
variety  of  objects,  and  she  appears  to  stand 
quite  in  the  place  of  God  to  her  would-be  ben¬ 
eficiaries.  The  Journal  fires  their  zeal  with  this 
legend : 

At  the  little  town  of  Alba,  on  the  river  Torres 
a  few  miles  from  Salamanca,  stand  the  convent 
and  church  of  the  Annunciation  of  our  Lady 
Immaculate,  of  the  Carmelite  daughters  of  St 
Teresa.  It  was  one  of  the  seventeen  convents 
of  the  Reform,  founded  by  St.  Teresa  during 
her  life  ;  founded,  also,  under  remarkable  cir¬ 
cumstances.  In  that  convent  the  Saint  died. 
There,  according  to  the  request  of  her  humili¬ 
ty,  her  heart  and  most  of  her  relics  rest  Not, 
as  she  supposed  when  asked,  on  her  death  ap¬ 
proaching,  if  she  did  not  wish  to  be  entombed 
at  St.  Joseph’s  of  Avilla,  her  first  Foundation, 
she  replied  “  What  do  I  possess  to  say  where 
I  shall  be  buried?  Can  they  not  spare  this 
poor  creature  earth  enough  here  in  Alba  to 
cover  me  ?  ” 

No !  All  the  Spains  had  not  earth  enough 
to  bury  her  sanctified  body !  As  at  the  mo¬ 
ment  of  her  soul’s  departure,  a  walnut-tree 
standing  opposite  the  window  of  her  death- 
chamber,  and  long  time  withered,  sprang  sud* 
denly  into  fullest  vigor  of  productive  life  ;  as, 
later,  the  quarrel  of  cities  to  possess  her  pre¬ 
cious  relics  required  the  pious  attention  and 
the  authority  both  of  good  King  Philip  of  the 
Spains  and  of  the  Pope  of  Rome,  so  neither 
the  quicklime,  nor  the  heaps  of  stones  and 
earth  piled  on  her  first  grave,  could  conceal 
the  honors  that  her  Lord  purposed  for  her. 
The  sweet  odor  diffused  from  the  virgin  body 
of  St.  Teresa  caused  its  exhumation.  God  is 
wonderful  in  all  His  Saints.  In  St.  Teresa  He 
has  been  pleased  to  show  the  power  and  worth 
of  His  love  for  a  soul  valiant  in  sufferings  and 
sacrifices,  in  a  way  and  in  a  degree  that  He 
has  not  manifested  in  regard  to  others.  In  a 
most  particular  manner  the  wirds  of  the  Office 
can  be  used  :  Non  est  inventa  s  milis  ei !  “  None 
is  found  like  her.” 


The  Examiner  recognizes  the  fact  that  there 
is  a  True  and  a  False  “  Popular  Preaching. 
Referring  to  the  latter,  it  says  ; 

Surely  never  was  unwisdom  more  fatal  and 
shameless  than  that  which  thus  sacrifices  the 
Gospel  and  insults  Christ  for  the  sake  of  filling 
His  house.  The  gain  of  such  a  policy  can  only 
be  final  and  irreparable  loss.  This  sort  of 
preaching  “  draws,”  does  it  ?  What  of  that  ? 
So  does  the  theatre  “  draw  ” ;  the  circus 
“  draws  ”  ;  the  comic  lecturer  “  draws  ”  ;  In¬ 
gersoll  “  draws.”  What  is  the  good  of  bring¬ 
ing  people  in  crowds  to  a  place  called  the 
house  of  God,  when  the  preaching  that  at¬ 
tracts  them  has  lost  the  distinctive  character 
of  preaching,  and  has  sunk  to  the  level  of  a 
higher  or  lower  secular  entertainment  ?  This 
is  a  victory  that  means  defeat  and  surrender,  a 
success  that  is  more  disastrous  than  seeming 
failure.  Better,  a  hundred  times,  empty  gal¬ 
leries  and  half -filled  pews,  than  a  house 
thronged  with  auditors  attracted  by  the  an¬ 
tics  of  a  clerical  mountebank,  or  the  fascinat¬ 
ing  eloquence  of  a  preacher  who  proclaims 
“  another  Gospel.”  .  .  . 

There  is  in  truth  no  “  drawing  ”  power  like 
that  of  the  Gospel  when  faithfully  presented 


said  “And  I,  if  I  be  lifted  up,  will  draw  all  men 
unto  me.”  He  knew  full  well  the  eternal 
freshness  and  magnetic  force  that  dwelt  in  His 
own  person  and  doctrines.  To  render  these 
attractive  to  the  popular  mind  and  heart, 
there  is  no  occasion  to  resort  to  vulgar  clap¬ 
trap  and  doubtful  expedients.  It  is  true  that 
sensational  preachers  are  often  very  useful ; 
not,  however,  because  of  their  oddities  and  ec¬ 
centricities,  but  rather  in  spite  of  them.  We 
take  it  that  Mr.  Talmage  is  the  most  perfect 
specimen  of  this  class  of  preachers  now  living ; 
and  we  rejoice  to  believe  that  while  playing 
the  most  fantastic  pulpit  tricks  and  outrag¬ 
ing  all  the  principles  of  good  taste,  he  often 
preaches  the  simple  Gospel  with  prodigious 
power.  In  our  judgment  he  would  be  a  far 
more  useful,  and  a  scarcely  less  popular 
preacher,  with  his  eccentricities  laid  aside — a 
supposition  confessedly  absurd,  so  natural  to 
the  man,  and  in  his  very  grain,  are  these  ec¬ 
centricities. 

We  are  not  quite  so  sure  about  those  “  most 
fantastic  pulpit  tricks  ”  as  our  Baptist  neigh¬ 
bor  appears  to  be.  Our  contemporary  should 
not  trust  the  reporters  too  implicitly.  Some 
of  them  are  in  the  habit  of  putting  words  into 
Dr.  Talmage’s  capacious  mouth,  and  of  giving 
his  legs  and  arms  several  extra  braids.  Their 
managers  and  readers  require  this  at  their 
hands,  and  they  sometimes  fill  the  bill  (Dr. 
Talmage’s  friends  assert)  without  troubling 
themselves  to  go  to  the  Tabernacle. 


The  Ohristian  Intelligencer,  while  premising 
that  the  coBolusions  of  Prof.  Robertson  Smith 
require  to  be  carefully  weighed,  yet  admits 
his  eminent  ability  and  his  acuteness  in  more 
directions  than  ofie  (for  he  is  said  to  be  quite 
as  eminent  in  the  exact  sciences,  as  in  linguis¬ 
tics),  and  further : 

The  prelections  of  such  a  brilliant  mind  are 
therefore  well  worth  considering.  The  results 
he  .reaches  may  be  rejected,  but  the  process 
by  which  he  arrived  at  them  is  sure  to  offer 
useful  suggestions.  We  are  glad,  therefore,  to 
call  attention  to  an  article  by  the  acute  and 
learned  Prof.  Briggs  of  the  Union  Theological 
Seminary  of  this  city,  contained  in  the  Septem¬ 
ber  issue  of  The  Hebrew  Student.  This  fur¬ 
nishes  a  sort  of  judicial  summing  up  of  the 
merits  and  demerits  of  Dr.  Smith’s  “  Prophets 
of  Israel.” 

It  affirms  that  Dr.  Smith’s  volume  is  good, 
in  that  it  sets  the  prophets  in  the  proper  frame¬ 
work  of  history  ;  it  shows  the  true  relation  of 
the  religion  of  Israel  to  the  religions  of  the 
neighbodug  nations ;  it  adopts  the  historico- 
critical  method  of  interpretation ;  it  lays  great 
stress  upon  the  solidarity  of  Israel,  or  Israel 
as  a  national  unity  ;  it  shows  the  deep  spirit¬ 
ual  character  of  the  prophetic  teaching ;  it 
correctly  estimates  the  nature  of  the  prophet’s 
inspiration ;  and  it  presents  the  grand  ideal 
which  the  prophets  always  set  before  them¬ 
selves. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  book  is  at  fault,  in 
that  it  rests  upon  the  critical  school  of  Well- 
hausen,  which  is  revolutionary  in  its  aims  and 
tendencies  ;  it  is  careless  and  unguarded  in 
statement,  as  for  example,  when  the  supernat¬ 
ural  proof  of  Christianity  is  made  secondary 
to  the  historical;  it  is  at  times  inconsistent 
and  undiscriminating ;  it  always  inclines  to  the 
radical  side  in  cnticism,  as  in  making  Joel  one 
of  the  latest  instead  of  one  of  the  earliest  of 
the  prophets  ;  it  underrates  the  importance  of 
predictive  prophecy,  as  in  denying  the  Messi¬ 
anic  bearing  of  Isaiah  viL  14,  and  xi.  1-10  ;  and 
it  depreciates  the  value  of  the  New  Testament 
in  ascertaining  the  meaning  of  the  Old. 

Dr.  Briggs  concludes  his  careful  and  instruc¬ 
tive  paper,  by  recommending  the  use  of  the 
volume  by  students  “  with  caution  and  with 
good  judgment,”  on  the  reasonable  ground 
that  although  it  has  serious  defects,  yet  it  con¬ 
tains  some  excellent  views  of  the  leading  prin¬ 
ciples  of  prophecy  and  the  general  relation  of 
the  prophets’  thought  to  their  history.  These 
things  are  apt  to  be  overlooked  ;  as  indeed  the  [ 
precise  tenor  and  bearing  of  Hebrew  prophecy 
touch  just  that  portion  of  the  Old  Testament 


The  Churchman  thus  concludes  relative  to 
the  proposition  to  change  the  time  of  our  an¬ 
nual  Thanksgiving  Day  : 

Now  there  is  considerable  force  in  this  sug¬ 
gestion.  If  Thanksgiving  Day  is  really  intend¬ 
ed  as  a  day  of  returning  thanks  to  Almighty 
God  for  the  bountiful  returns  of  seed-time  and 
harvest,  then  a  day  should  be  appointed  and 
observed  when  the  fruits  T  the  earth  for  which 
thanks  are  tendered,  can  in  some  real  manner 
be  presented  before  the  Lord,  and  the  admoni¬ 
tion  of  the  wise  man  be  carried  out  with  some 
reality — “  Honor  the  Lord  with  thy  substance, 
and  with  the  first  fruits  of  all  thine  increase.” 
The  custom  which  has  grown  more  general  of 
late  years,  of  bringing  into  the  Church,  and  de¬ 
voting  to  pious  uses,  grain  and  fruit  on  Thanks¬ 
giving  Daj ,  thus  offering  them  before  the 
Lord,  would  be  a  much  more  real  and  spon¬ 
taneous  act  of  thanksgiving,  did  the  one  come 
from  the  field  and  the  other  from  the  fruit-tree 
and  vine,  instead  of  from  the  barn  and  the  cel¬ 
lar.  Appropriateness  alone  would  •  seem  to 
suggest  an  earlier  day,  say  in  September  or 
October,  for  such  a  festival.  For  the  Church’s 
purposes  such  an  appointment  would  fall  in 
very  appositely.  There  are  several  of  the  Sun¬ 
days  after  Trinity  whose  services  seem  to  be 
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fall  in  September  and  October,  the  very  time 
when  a  Harvest  Home  festival  would  most 
appropriately  occur.  The  other  feature  of 
Thanksgiving  Day,  returning  thanks  to  God 
for  all  the  other  blessings  of  His  providence, 
would  not,  of  course,  be  at  all  affected  by  any 
change  of  date. 

We  hope  the  day  will  come,  though  we  do 
not  look  for  it  soon,  when  this  whole  country 
will  join  in  a  real  Harvest  Home  Thanksgiving, 
at  a  season  appropriate  thereto  ;  and  that  the 
holy  festival  of  Christmas  may  once  more 
come  to  be,  as  it  should  be,  the  day  of  family 
reunion  for  all  Christian  families. 


The  Christian  at  Work  sums  up  on  the 
Thanksgiving  Day  question,  in  substantial 
agreement  with  the  original  proposition  of  The 
Lutheran  Observer : 

It  is  to  make  Thanksgiving  Day  synchronous 
with  the  day  when  America  was  discovered, 
and  Columbus  gave  not  “  to  Castile  and  Leon  ” 
only,  but  to  Christianity,  a  new  world— Oct.  12./ 
Let  that  be  our  perpetual  Thanksgiving  Dayj 
when  the  whole  people  of  this  country  shall  bf 
jubilant  and  give  praise  for  the  discovery  (f 
this  country,  for  the  fruits  of  our  harvests 
what  day  could  be  more  appropriately  selectd 
than  this  ?  It  is  then  that  the  harvests  are  irl 
gathered,  that  nature  smiles  as  at  no  otht 
season  of  the  year,  and  that  the  season  invitesN 
to  social  festivity  indoors  and  out.  Not  only ' 
so,  but  fixing  the  day  arbitrarily  in  the  lunar 
calendar,  we  should  often  have  the  double  hol¬ 
iday  of  Saturday  and  Sunday,  or  Sunday  and 
Monday,  and  what  grand  Thanksgivings  these 
might  be  1  We  hope  all  our  contemporaries 
will  swing  into  line  and  adopt  the  suggestion 
of  The  Christian  at  Work  for  Oct.  12,  as  our 
perpetual  National  Thanksgiving  Day. 

The  Methodist  having  been  exhorted  by 
some  reader  of  hazy  horizon  not  to  dogmatize, 
thus  frees  its  mind  on  the  subject : 

He  overlooks  the  fact  that  his  “  don’t  dog¬ 
matize  ”  is  a  nice  piece  of  dogmatism.  And  as 
a  rule  the  orators  against  dogmatism  are  capi¬ 
tal  hands  at  dogmatism.  To  express  an  opin¬ 
ion  with  zeal  and  energy  is  what  they  abuse  as 
dogmatism  ;  but  who  more  zealously  and  ener¬ 
getically  than  they  state  and  advocate  opin¬ 
ions  ?  We  find  no  fault  with  our  friend’s  “  don’t 
dogmatize  ” ;  we  only  perceive  its  dogmatism. 
In  that  aspect  of  dogmatism  it  has  a  pleasant 
and  animated  look.  Deliver  us  from  a  world 
in  which  nobody  believes  anything  or  advo¬ 
cates  anything ;  a  world  in  which  all  men  are 
too  lazy  to  deny  or  affirm.  And  yet  negatives 
are  just  as  dogmatic  as  affirmatives.  No  af¬ 
firms  as  certainly  as  yes  does.  “  It  is  not  so  ” 
has  as  vigorous  a  flet  as  “  yea  verily.”  Be 
honest  and  confess  that  it  is  the  quality  of  the 
statement,  not  its  dogmatism,  that  offends  you  ; 
and  confess  also  that  you  hold  your  own  view 
as  dogmatically  as  your  neighbor  dues.  Your 
yea  is  yea  and  your  nay  is  nay  as  surely  as 
his.  One  does  not  need  to  krtow  everything  in 
order  to  be  qualified  to  assert  something  ;  and 
what  one  positively  asserts  is  his  dogma, 
though  he  may  spell  it  in  some  sweeter 
fashion.  _ 

The  Christian  Weekly  discerns  a  more  rev¬ 
erent  spirit  among  scientific  men  : 

The  recent  meeting  of  the  British  Science 
Association  at  Southampton,  was  not  charac¬ 
terized  by  the  offensive  exhibition  of  skeptical 
and  atheistic  views  that  has  marked  previous 
meetings.  Dr.  C.  W.  Siemens,  the  President, 
frankly  declared  that  the  discoveries  of  sci¬ 
ence  not  only  added  to  the  sum  of  human  hap¬ 
piness,  but  led  men  on,  step  by  step,  to  a  more 
reverent  and  adoring  aeknowledgment  of  the 
great  Creator.  It  is  also  very  significant  that 
617  of  the  members,.many  of  them  of  the  high¬ 
est  eminence,  have  signed  a  manifesto  declar¬ 
ing  that  it  is  a  perversion  of  science  to  cast 
doubt  upon  the  revelations  of  Scripture,  and 
that,  while  the  testimony  for  God  in  nature 
and  that  given  in  the  Bible  may  differ,  they  do 
not  contradict  one  another. 


The  Mount  of  Olives  has  been  desecrated  by 
the  opening  of  a  beer-garden  upon  It. 
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THE  LORD’S  SUPPER. 


actually  changed  into  the  real  body  and  blood  of 
!  Christ,  thus  interpreting  literally  the  words  “  This 
I  is  My  body,”  “This  is  My  blood.”  In  the  year 
A.  D.  830,  this  statement  was  boldly  published : 
I  “  If  thou  bellevest  in  the  miracle  of  the  Incarna¬ 
tion  of  the  Son  of  God,  thou  must  believe  also  in 


The  Lesson  :  Mark  xiv.  22-31. 

as.  And  aattaerdid  eat,  Jesus  took  bread,  and  blessed.  'I.  Z.’C.  71  ’ 

ud  brake  It,  and  gave  to  them,  and  said,  Take,  eat:  this  miracle  which  Is  wrought  by  the  same  divine 

powder,  through  the  words  of  the  priest.  The 
same  body  is  here  present,  as  that  in  which  Christ 
was  born,  suffered,  arose,  and  ascended  to  heaven.” 
At  a  council  held  in  Borne  by  Leo  IX.  In  the  year 
1050,  Beranger  was  condemned  as  a  heretic  for 
denying  this  doctrine,  and  holding  only  to  the 
spiritual  presence  of  the  body  of  Christ  in  the 
Supper.  Now  there  Is  no  Biblical  foundation  for 
this  doctrine,  which  is  also  opposed  to  reason  and 
common-sense.  Then  you  will  notice,  that  when 
Jesus  said  “This  is  My  body,”  His  body  had  not 
been  broken  for  sin,  and  so  it  was  impossible  that 
His  body  could  be  In  the  bread.  Again,  if  the 
bread  was  changed  to  be  the  body  of  Christ,  then 
it  must  be  either  a  living  or  dead  body  of  Christ. 
If  It  was  a  dead  body,  there  could  be  no  advan¬ 
tage  to  a  believer  in  feeding  upon  death.  If  it 
4  as  a  living  body,  then  there  were  two  bodies  of 
Christ  at  the  table.  Still  further,  if  the  bread  is 
changed  into  the  living  body  of  Christ,  then  the 
significance  of  the  Supper  is  lost,  for  wo  do  not 
need  to  remember  a  friend  who  is  present  with  us. 
But  the  doctrine  is  a  glaring  and  silly  absurdity. 
We  know  by  our  senses  that  the  bread  is  only 
bread,  and  the  wine  only  wine,  after  as  before  the 
priest  has  prayed  over  them.  We  might  as  well 
teach  that  Peter  was  literally  a  rock,  for  Jesus 
said  “Thou  art  a  rock.”  We  might  as  logically 
argue  that  Jesus  was  literally  a  lamb,  because  He 
is  called  the  Lamb  of  God,  or  that  we  are-  to  take 
In  their  literal  meaning  His  words  “  I  am  the 
door.” 

The  bread  and  the  wine  were  symbolical  of  the 
broken  body  and  the  shed  blood  of  Christ,  and  if, 
by  faith,  we  receive  these  symbols,  there  is  given 
to  the  believer  a  spiritual  participation  in  the  life 
of  Christ,  who  in  this  sacrament,  imparts  Himself 
to  the  communicant,  so  that  the  latter  becomes  a 
partaker  of  the  divine  nature.  Augustine  beauti¬ 
fully  represents  the  Saviour  as  saying  to  the  dis¬ 
ciple,  “  It  is  not  thou  who  art  to  transform  Me  in¬ 
to  thyself  as  the  food  for  thy  body,  but  thou  art 
to  be  transformed  into  Me.”  As  in  Bev.  iii.  20  we 
read  “I  will  come  in  to  him  and  will  sup  with 
him  and  he  with  Mo.”  You  see,  therefore,  that  it 
it  were  true,  that  we  could  eat  the  real  body  of 
Christ,  thus  receiving  it  into  the  physical  system, 
this  would  be  no  spiritual  help,  and  so  the  very 
result  which  Jesus  had  in  view,  viz:  spiritual 
quickening  and  refreshment,  would  not  be  gained. 

In  Luke  xxli.  19  we  read  that  Jesus  added  to  the 
words  “This  is  My  body”  “This  do  in  remem¬ 
brance  of  Me."  And  we  learn  this  truth,  that  the 
sacrament  Is  an  abiding  memorial  of  the  Saviour; 
it  is  a  simple  but  eloquent  monument  to  the  infi¬ 
nite  love  of  the  Son  of  God.  When,  therefore,  we 
come  around  the  table  In  tearful  gratitude  to  Him 
who  so  loved  a  dying,  lost  world,  we  can  believe 
that  our  garlands  of  affection  and  our  sacrifices  of 
consecration  are  pleasing  to  Him,  for  our  Elder 
Brother  loves  to  be  remembered  by  His  friends. 

Notice,  also,  that  this  was  His  dying  request- 
We  always  prize  the  last  words  of  earthly  friends. 
If  one  had  shown  his  love  for  you  or  me  by  an  act 
of  noble  heroism  in  our  behalf,  and  had  left,  when 
dying,  a  message  asking  us  to  do  something  to  ex¬ 
press  our  remembrance  of  him,  we  would  not  stop 
to  argue  the  question  whether  It  would  advantage 
us  or  not,  but  we  would  unhesitatingly  carry  out 
his  wishes,  because  it  was  the  dying  request  of  our 
friend.  If,  therefore,  it  were  true  that  one  could 
be  as  good  a  Christian  out  of  the  Visible  Church 
as  in  it,  to  make  this  an  excuse  for  not  coming  to 
the  Lord’s  table,  is  a  heartless  response  to  the  dy- 


!•  my  body. 

31.  And  he  took  the  cup,  and  when  he  had  given  thanks, 
he  gave  it  to  them :  and  they  all  drank  of  It. 

SA  And  he  said  unto  them.  This  is  my  blood  ot  the  new 
testament,  which  is  shed  for  many. 

SB  Verily  I  say  unto  you,  I  will  drink  no  more  of  the 
fruit  of  the  Tine,  until  that  day  that  I  drink  it  new  In  the 
kingdom  ot  Ood. 

SB.  And  when  they  had  sung  an  hymn,  they  went  out  Into 
the  mount  ot  Ollvee. 

ST.  And  Jeans  salth  unto  them.  All  ye  shall  be  offended 
because  ot  me  this  night:  tor  It  U  written,  I  wlU  smite  the 
Bhepherd,  and  the  sheep  shall  be  scattered. 

38.  But  after  that  I  am  risen,  1  will  go  before  you  Into 

Oalllee.  • 

39.  But  Peter  said  unto  him.  Although  all  shall  be  offend¬ 
ed,  yet  will  not  I. 

W.  And  Jeeus  salth  unto  him.  Verily  I  say  unto  thee, 
That  this  day,  even  In  this  night,  before  the  cock  crow 
twice,  thou  Shalt  deny  me  thrice.  , 

SI.  But  he  spake  the  more  vehemently.  If  I  should  die 
with  thee,  I  will  not  deny  thee  In  any  -wise.  Likewise  also 
said  they  all. 

By  ABBOTT  E.  KITTREliaE,  D.D. 

QOLDBN  Txxt — “  For  as  often  as  ye  eat  this  bread 
and  drink  this  cup,  ye  do  show  the  Lordls  death,  tiU 
Re  come.” — 1  Cor.  xi.  26. 

HOMB  'Tsi.’t— "Christ  also  hath  loved  us,  and  given 
Himself  for  us,  an  offering  and  a  sacrifice  to  Ood.” 

Vebses  22,  23.  “As  they  did  eat,”  that  is,  the 
paschal  feast,  whose  closing  moments  were  inter¬ 
rupted  by  the  introduction  of  the  Lord’s  Supper. 
The  bread  He  took  was  that  used  in  the  celebra¬ 
tion  of  the  Passover.  Matthew  and  Mark  say  that 
He  blessed  the  bread,  while  Luke  says  that  He 
gave  thanks.  In  this  Jesus  conformed  to  the 
Jewish  custom  of  asking  the  blessing  of  God  upon 
food  and  drink,  and  also  thanking  Him  for  His 
goodness.  Bemind  the  scholars  that  the  bread 
was  in  the  form  of  round,  thin  cakes,  and  were  al¬ 
ways  broken,  not  cut. — 1  Cor.  xi.  24,  26.  “Take, 
eat.”  He  distributed  the  broken  pieces  to  His 
disciples,  not  at  that  moment  eating  of  the  bread 
Himself.  So  Christ  gives  His  broken  body  and 
blood  to  His  spiritual  disciples,  and  by  faith  they 
appropriate  to  themselves  the  saving  virtue  of 
His  sacrifice.  “Take,  eat.”  A  free,  glorious  in¬ 
vitation  to  all  who  believe  in  Him.  “The  cup” 
was  the  same  which  had  been  used  in  the  Passover 
celebration.  It  was  probably  the  “  cup  of  bless¬ 
ing  ”  or  of  benediction.  . 

Vebse  24.  Matthew  adds  to  the  words  “  shed 
for  many”  “for  the  remission  of  sins.”  The 
word  “testament”  may  be  rendered  “covenant,” 
and  also  “will.”  It  was  His  blood  of  the  new 
testament,  for  by  His  blood  the  covenant  with 
God’s  spiritual  Israel  was  ratified  and  made  eter¬ 
nally  sure.  The  old  covenant  was  that  of  Sinai, 
and  this  was  ratified  by  the  blood  of  the  slain 
lamb.  In  Luke  and  John  the  same  thought  is  ex¬ 
pressed  in  the  words  “This  cup  Is  the  new  testa¬ 
ment  in  my  blood.” — Heb.  ix.  16-17.  “Which  is 
shed,”  that  is,  about  to  be  shed,  and  the  object  of 
the  shedding  was  to  accomplish  what  the  blood  of 
lambs  and  goats  never  eould  accomplish,  viz :  the 
remission  of  sins. — Heb.  ix.  22.  Who  remits  sins  ? 
God  only,  and  the  blood  of  Jeeus  Christ  made  it 
possible  for  Him  to  pardon  the  sinner  without 
compromising  His  own  justice. 

Vebse  25.  Various  Interpretations  have  been 
given  to  this  verse.  Some  teach  that  He  meant 
that  He  would  not  drink  with  them  again  until  af¬ 
ter  His  death  and  resurrection,  and  they  under¬ 
stand  by  the  words  “the  kingdom  of  God”  the 
spiritual  kingdom  of  the  Gospel  dispensation. 
But  this  interpretation  seems  to  be  forced,  and  we 
have  no  record  that  He  drank  with  them  after  He 
rose  from  the  dead.  Others  believe  that  we  are  to 
understand  by  the  “  kingdom  of  God  ”  the  millen¬ 
nium  reign  of  Christ  upon  earth,  and  that  the 
prophecy  is  of  the  joyous  festivities  in  which  be¬ 
lievers  will  have  a  share  with  their  Lord. 

But  it  will  not  be  profitable  to  discuss  in  our 
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to  taach  that  the  reference  here  is  to  heavenly 
joys  and  communion,  which  are  spoken  of  as  a 
feast.  Jesus  was  now  taking  His  last  cup  on 
earth,  and  He  looks  from  the  sadness  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  to  the  glories  of  the  future,  to  the  new  wine 
of  the  kingdom  of  His  Father. 

Vebse  26.  The  hymn  which  they  sang  was  the 
whole  or  the  second  of  the  “Hallel,”  or  the  Pass- 
over  hymn. — Psa.  cxv.-cxxlli.  Before  this  sing¬ 
ing,  the  comforting  words  recorded  in  John  xiv. 
-xvi.  were  spoken,  and  the  sacramental  prayer 
was  offered. — John  xvii.  It  was  hard  for  the  dis¬ 
ciples  to  sing,  for  the  words  of  their  Master  had 
filled  them  with  sorrow,  but  I  think  that  there 
was  no  trembling  in  the  voice  of  Jesus,  for  love 
for  sinners  and  anticipations  of  the  glory  on  the 
mediatorial  throne  crowded  out  all  thoughts  of 
self.  Have  you  never  fancied  that  the  clearest 
and  richest  voice  in  the  singing  of  that  parting 
hymn  was  Jesus’  voice  ?  How  soon  the  music  of 
praise  was  to  be  followed  by  Gethsemane’s  cry- 
ings  and  Calvary’s  dying  groans  1 

Vebse  27.  “  Offended  because  of  Me,”  that  is. 
My  Bufferings  will  become  an  offence  to  you ;  caus¬ 
ing  such  dejection  of  spirit  and  alarm,  that  the 
disciples  would  desert  their  Master.  Our  Saviour 
quoted  from  Zech.  xiii.  7,  where  Jehovah  com¬ 
mands  the  sword  of  justice  to  smite  His  shepherd. 
The  wicked  Jews  who  put  our  Lord  to  death  were 
God’s  instruments  to  carry  out  the  purpose  of  in¬ 
finite  love,  and  at  the  same  time  they  were  volun¬ 
tary  agents. 

Vebse  28.  “After  that  I  am  risen.”  Twice  be¬ 
fore  Jesus  had  prophecied  His  resurrection  (Matt, 
xvi.  21,  XX.  19).  He  promises  to  meet  them  in 
Galilee  after  He  rises  from  the  dead.  Those  to 
whom  He  was  speaking  had  come  with  Him  from 
Galilee  to  the  Passover,  and  now  He  comforts 
them  with  the  assurance  that  in  a  few  days  He 
will  meet  them  again  (Matt,  xxviii.  16;  John  xxi. ; 
1  Cor.  XV.  6. 

yBaBB29.  Here  we  have  an  exhibition  of  Peter’s 
pride  and  self-confidence.  He  was  trusting  in  his 
feelings  of  love  to  his  Master,  instead  of  relying 
upon  the  Master  for  strength  to  stand  firm  against 
temptation. 

Vebse  30.  Matthew  says  “  Before  the  cock 
crow,”  that  is,  one  crowing.  The  account  in 
Mark  "  includes  the  first  crowing,  which  takes 
place  about  midnight,  and  which  was  left  out  of 
account  by  the  other  Evangelists,  inasmuch  as  the 
second  crowing,  which  takes  place  about  day¬ 
break,  was  the  only  one  used  to  designate  a  par¬ 
ticular  time  of  night.”  In  connection  with  this 
prophecy  of  Peter’s  fall,  which  was  literally  ful¬ 
fill^,  read  Luk^  xxli.  31,  32,  where  Christ  de¬ 
clares  three  facts,  first,  Satan’s  efforts  to  sift  Him 
as  wheat ;  seoond,  the  Master’s  prayer  in  His  be¬ 
half  ;  and  third,  Peter’s  final  restoration  and  in¬ 
fluence  in  the  Church. 

VxBSX  31.  In  this  repeated  and  vehement  pro¬ 
testation  of  his  future  loyalty,  Peter  was  sincere, 
and  so  were  all  the  disciples.  But  they  relied  up¬ 
on  their  own  strength,  and  hence  their  words  were 
empty  boasting,  which  was  to  be  followed  in  a  few 
hours  by  cowardice  and  apostasy.  A  self-confi¬ 
dent  disciple  always  falls,  while  he  who  has  no 
confidence  in  self,  and  seeks  God’s  promised  grace, 
is  sure  to  stand.  Many  a  one,  in  the  first  mo¬ 
ments  of  his  new  spiritual  life,  declares  most 
positively  his  loyalty  to  Jesus,  which  no  tempta¬ 
tions  can  over  overcome,  but  when  the  old  desires 
beg;in  to  clamor  for  food,  or  worldly  companions 
gather  around  him,  then  the  glow  of  love  begins 
to  fade,  and  the  lips  easily  frame  the  base  denial. 
There  is  but  one  safe  anchorage  for  any  believer, 
and  that  is  in  the  “  secret  place  of  the  Most  High.” 
Let  us  now  study  more  carefully  the  sacrament  of 
the  Lord’s  Supper,  that  we  may  be  prepared  to 
make  this  lesson  a  very  rich  one  to  our  scholars. 
And  first,  shall  we  interpret  literally  the  words 
“This is  My  body.” 

The  doctrine  of  transubstantiation,  as  held  by 
the  Papal  Church,  is  that  the  bread  and  wine  are 
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tu.,  v^ross,  were  not  the  fact  of  atoning  love  brought 
often  before  our  minds  in  the  broken  bread  and 
wine.  We  find  in  our  lesson  that  Simon  Peter 
was  positive  thalfhe  could  never  be  tempted  to 
deny  his  Lord,  and  yet  Jesus  assures  him  that  be¬ 
fore  the  cock  shall  crow  twice,  Peter  will  deny 
Him  thrice.  Now  Peter  was  a  converted  man,  and 
so  he  had  a  place  at  the  table  and  in  the  Church, 
just  as  a  helpless  babe  in  our  homes  is  one  of  the 
family,  and  is  cherished  most  tenderly.  But  Pe¬ 
ter  was  a  very  feeble  believer ;  he  was  a  spiritual 
babe,  and  he  needed  to  be  constantly  reminded  of 
his  Master’s  love.  So  each  communion  season  calls 
the  believer  away  from  self,  and  the  world  to  a  new 
contemplation  of  Jesus’  love.  That  love  reveals 
to  us  our  base  Ingratitude  and  denials,  it  draws 
us  up  close  to  the  bleeding  side  of  our  Lord,  and 
new  resolves,  like  mighty  waves,  lift  us  up  to  a 
higher  life  and  a  holier  waik  and  conversation. 
Every  crumb  of  the  bread  and  every  drop  of  the 
wine  seem  to  say  to  us 

“  I  delivered  thee  when  bound, 

And  when  wounded,  healed  thy  wound ; 

Sought  thee  wandering,  set  thee  right. 

Turned  thy  darkness  into  light. 

“  Mine  is  an  unchanging  love. 

Higher  than  the  heights  above, 

Deeper  than  the  depths  beneath. 

Free  and  faithful,  strong  as  death.” 

Thus  remembering  His  love,  we  become  filled 
with  a  passion  of  responsive  gratitude,  and  we  go 
forth  into  the  world  with  a  fresh  determination  to 
be  faithful  even  unto  death  to  Him  who  so  loved 
us. 

The  sacrament  of  the  Supper  is  the  strongest 
bond  of  Christian  fellowship.  All  distinctions  of 
position,  wealth,  cultivation,  vanish  as  we  remem¬ 
ber  Him  who  has  redeemed  us  and  made  us  kings 
and  priests  unto  God,  and  thus  we  come  into 
sweet  fellowship  in  the  Beloved,  and  sing  with 
Charles  Wesley — 

“  Partakers  of  the  Saviour’s  grace. 

The  same  in  mind  and  heart, 

Nor  joy  nor  grief,  nor  time  nor  place. 

Nor  life  nor  death,  can  part.” 

This  sacrament  is  the  pledge  to  the  believer  that 
all  the  promises  will  be  fulfilled.  “This  is  my 
blood  of  the  New  Testament,”  or  my  tcill,  and  in 
this  will  is  written  the  “all  things,”  grace  suffi¬ 
cient,  strength  for  every  time  of  need,  wisdom  to 
lead  us  Home,  defense  in  the  hour  of  conflict,  com¬ 
fort  in  sorrow,  light  in  the  valley  of  dissolution, 
and  riches  inconceivable  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Jordan.  Sometimes  out  in  the  busy  world  our 
feet  wander  from  the  footprints  of  the  Master, 
and  then  we  lose  our  assurance.  But  when  we  sit 
at  His  table,  when  wo  take  the  bread  and  the 
wlno,  and  He  sups  with  us  and  we  with  Him,  then 
we  read  our  title  clear,  we  know  whom  we  have 
believed,  and  wo  feel  the  glorious  assurance  that 
not  one  purchase  of  the  precious  blood  can  ever 
be  lost. 

The  Lord’s  Supper !  Not  the  property  of  any  de¬ 
nomination,  but  of  the  one  grand  spiritual  body  of 
Christ. 

The  Lord’s  Supper!  Exalting  one  doctrine  as 
the  creed  of  the  Church  universal,  Jesus  Christ — 
God,  man,  perfect  God,  perfect  man,  and  as  such, 
our  almighty  Redeemer. 

The  Lord’s  Supper!  Its  symbols  unify  the 
Church  of  Christ.  “  For  we  being  many,  are  one 
bread  and  one  body,  for  we  are  all  partakers  of 
that  one  Bread.”  “  For  we  are  members  of  His 
body,  of  His  flesh,  and  of  His  bones.” 

The  Lord’s  Supper!  A  foretaste  of  the  mar¬ 
riage  supper  of  the  Lamb.  There  are  no  vacant 
seats  at  that  table.  No  sad  memories  shade  the 
joy  of  that  feast.  God  grant  that  teachers  and 
scholars  may  all  gather  around  tliat  Supper,  and 
all  the  voices  join  in  the  ceaseless  anthems  of  the 
redeemed.  \ 


who  said  “Do  this  in  remembrance  of  Me.”  But 
some  one  of  your  class  may  ask.  May  I  not  re¬ 
member  Christ  in  the  sacrament,  and  yet  not  join 
the  Church  ?  The  answer  to  this  is 

1.  The  Church  was  organized  around  the  broken 
bread  and  the  wine,  as  its  visible  expression. 

2.  I  do  not  mean  that  denominationalism  was 
born  then,  but  the  Chubch,  whose  head  is  Christ, 
whose  creed  is  love  to  God  and  love  to  man,  was 
born  the  instant  when  the  disciples  partook  of  the 
bread  and  wine. 

3.  The  two  acts  of  coming  to  the  table  and  unit¬ 
ing  with  the  Church  are  identical,  for  when  I  take 
the  sacrament  I  publicly  confess  my  faith  in 
Christ,  and  this  is  becoming  a  member  of  His 
Church. 

4.  The  prescribed  formula  of  admission  to  the 
Church  simpiy  makes  more  impressive  and  beau¬ 
tiful  our  first  participation  in  this  sacrament. 

But  the  question  may  be  asked.  May  not  a  be¬ 
liever  partake  of  the  Supper  without  any  publicity, 
as  Nicodemus  came  to  Jesus  by  night  ?  It  is  suf¬ 
ficient  to  reply  that  a  love  for  Christ  which  is  so 
selfish  and  cowardly,  that  it  refuses  to  proclaim 
its  faith  by  a  public  confession,  is  a  love  which  is 
hardly  worth  the  name.  The  healed  leper  was 
commanded  by  his  physician  to  say  nothing  of  his 
miraculous  cure,  but  his  joyful  gratitude  was  so 
great,  that  he  could  not  keep  still.  The  man  out 
o{  whom  Jesus  cast  the  devils,  ran  into  the  city 
and  told  every  one  he  met  of  the  power  of  the 
Nazarene.  How,  then,  can  one  out  of  whom  Jesus 
has  cast  devils,  and  who  has  been  washed  clean  in 
atoning  blood,  hesitate  to  shout  aloud  His  praises, 
and  to  remember  Him  in  the  way  that  He  or¬ 
dained  ? 

Then  notice  the  relation  of  the  Supper  to  the 
spiritual  life  of  the  believer. 

1.  It  reminds  him  of  his  dependence  for  salva¬ 
tion  upon  the  blood  of  the  Lamb.  These  symbols, 
therefore,  keep  the  Christian  humble,  for  they  are 
a  mirror  in  which  he  sees  his  own  helplessness, 
and  he  sings  at  the  table  with  ever  deepening 
emotion 

”  Nothing  in  my  hand  I  bring, 

Simply  to  Thy  Cross  I  cling.” 

2.  The  sacrament  of  the  Supper  is  spiritual  nour¬ 
ishment,  as  the  Passover  Lamb  gave  the  children 
of  Israel  the  strength  to  go  forth  out  of  Egypt 
(John  vi.  66,  67). 

You  see,  therefore,  that  this  sacrament  was  not 
intended  for  strong  disciples,  but  for  those  who 
are  weak  and  stumbling,  and  require  to  be 
strengthened.  And  the  more  weak  and  unworthy 
I  am,  the  more  I  need  and  must  have  this  divine 
food. 

“  Bread  of  Heaven,  on  Thee  I  feed. 

For  Thy  flesh  is  meat  indeed ; 

Ever  may  my  soul  be  fed 
With  this  true  and  living  bread. 

Day  by  day,  by  strength  supplied. 

Through  the  life  of  Him  who  died. 

Vino  of  Heaven,  Thy  blood  supplies 
This  blest  cup  of  sacrifice ; 

Tis  Thy  wounds  my  healing  give. 

To  Thy  Cross  I  look  and  live : 

Thou,  my  life,  O  let  me  be 
Booted,  grafted,  built  on  Thee.” 

Yet  there  are  those  who  stay  away  from  the  ta¬ 
ble  because  they  are  weak  and  sinful,  as  if  Jesus 
spread  the  feast  for  holy  disciples  who  were  not 
hungry.  Press  very  earnestly  upon  your  scholars 
the  truth  that  the  question  of  personal  fltneSs  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  question  of  coming  to  the 
Lord’s  table.  We  are  not  fit  to  be  saved  at  all. 
We  shall  never  in  ourselves  bo  fit  to  enter  heaven ; 
but  grace  saves,  grace  spreads  the  feast  for  un¬ 
worthy  children,  and  grace  swings  open  the  gates 
of  pearl,  for  our  entrance  to  the  marriage  supper 
of  the  Lamb.  “  Ho !  every  one  that  thlrsteth,”  is 
the  invitation  to  the  communion  table.  Notice, 
too,  how  the  remembrance  of  Christ  in  the  Supper 
is  a  constraining  power  over  the  believer.  The 
Influences  of  the  world  all  drag  us  earthward,  and 
we  should  lose  the  magnetism  and  inspiration  of 


TEMPERANCE  NOTES. 

The  Washingtonian  says  that  during  a  mur¬ 
der  trial  in  San  Francisco,  lasting  eight  days, 
the  jury  purchased  and  drank  four  five-gallon 
kegs  of  beer,  five  gallons  of  wine,  ten  bottles  of 
claret,  and  considerable  whiskey.  Their  ver¬ 
dict  of  guilty  was  set  aside  by  the  Supreme 
Court  on  this  showing. 

Mayor  Jacobs  of  Logansport,  Ind.,  a  leading 
Democrat,  and  elected  as  such  three  times 
mayor  of  the  city,  has  recently  come  out  pub¬ 
licly  in  favor  of  the  submission  of  the  prohibi¬ 
tory  amendment  to  the  people.  He  declared 
not  only  in  favor  of  the  submission  of  the 
amendment,  but  for  prohibition,  and  said  four- 
fifths  of  the  crime  of  the  city  was  caused  by 
the  use  of  intoxicating  drinks. 

At  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Social  Science 
Association  at  Saratoga,  Carroll  D.  Wright, 
Chief  of  the  Massachusetts  Bureau  of  Statis¬ 
tics,  made  a  report  to  the  effect  that  sixty  per 
cent,  of  the  convictions  in  Suffolk  County, 
which  includes  the  eity  of  Boston,  were  for 
distinctive  rum  offences,  such  as  drunkenness, 
liquor-selling,  liquor-nuisances,  and  liquor¬ 
keeping  ;  twelve  per  cent,  of  the  sentences 
were  for  other  offences  committed  while  the 
perpetrators  were  in  liquor,  making  altogether 
eighty-four  per  cent,  of  the  convictions  in  Suf¬ 
folk  County  traceable  to  liquor. 

According  to  the  Hindoo  Patriot,  drunken¬ 
ness  is  increasing  in  the  Bombay  Presidency. 
In  Surat  there  are  100,000  drunkards  of  the 
higher  and  the  middle  classes,  of  whom  14,000 
are  females.  Of  the  lower  classes  there  are 
16,000  drunkards,  of  whom  4,000  are  females. 
In  Broach  there  are  8,000  drunkards,  of  whom 
3,000  are  females.  Of  the  lowest  classes  there 
are  15,000  drunkards,  of  whom  4,000  are  women. 
At  Baroda  the  number  of  drunkards  among  the 
higher  and  middle  classes  is  24,000,  of  whom 
9,W)0  are  women  ;  the  number  of  drunkards 
among  the  lower  class  being  not  less  than  10,- 
000.  At  Ahmedabad  there  are  11,000  drunk¬ 
ards  among  the  higher  and  the  middle  classes, 
of  whom  2,200  are  women ;  the  number  of 
drunkards  among  the  lower  classes  being  16,- 
000. 

Cetqwayo,  the  African  Zulu  King,  said  to  a 
deputation  of  the  National  Temperance  League, 
before  he  left  London :  “  As  a  nation  my  peo¬ 
ple,  so  to  speak,  are  abstainers.  At  all  events,” 
he  said,  “they  do  not,  or  are  not  accustomed 
to  partake  as  a  race,  of  spirituous  liquors.  The 
beer  which  we  use  is  food,  for  it  is  like  gruel, 
but  the  others — your  spirits  and  intoxicants — 
they  are  death.’*  He  referred  to  a  proclama¬ 
tion  which  he  had  formerly  issued,  and  which 
he  should  renew,  that  spirits  were  not  to  be  in¬ 
troduced  or  allowed  to  enter  his  country.  He 
reminded  his  English  friends  that  he  had  no 
distilleries,  but  that  it  was  “  no  good  ”  for  him 
to  shut  the  door  on  his  side  alone,  but  that 
“  the  right  place  where  to  shut  the  door  is  the 
side  from  whence  the  spirits  are  coming  and 
to  come.”  He  thought  that  the  Natal  govern¬ 
ment  should  assist  him  by  placing  restrictions 
upon  the  traders  who  seek  to  introduce  intoxi¬ 
cating  liquors  among  his  people  despite  his 
proclamation  against  it. 

In  a  stirring  address  before  the  National 
Catholic  Total  Abstinence  Society  at  St.  Paul, 
Minn.,  Bishop  Ireland  said  to  his  hearers  that 
“  the  lists  of  culprits  with  Irish  names  appear¬ 
ing  before  municipal  courts,  filling  municipal 
jails  and  reformatories,  strike  us  with  horror. 
Well  they  may.  Let  us  tell  the  truth — the 
world  is  telling  it  for  us  ;  but  the  world  is  tell¬ 
ing  it  for  our  shame,  while  we  will  tell  it,  that 
the  world  may  no  longer  be  able  to  tell  it. 
Irish  names,  doubly  more  than  our  due  pro¬ 
portion  will  allow,  are  inscribed  on  the  court 
registers.  What  a  shame  for  the  old  race ! 
Have  you  studied  the  causes  of  these  crimes  ? 
I  have  tried  t<>  study  them,  and  in  large  cities 
I  have  questioned  Judges  and  police  officers, 
and  here  is  the  fact :  Ninety  per  cent,  at  least 
of  all  Irish  crimes  are  traceable  directly  or  in¬ 
directly  to  drink.  The  power  of  rum  to  pro¬ 
duce  crime,  great  among  all  elements  of  the 
population,  attains  special  proportions  among 
the  Irish.  As  things  are,  we  appear  far  more 
criminal  than  we  should  be.  Suppress  rum, 
and  no  other  element  compares  with  us  in  free¬ 


dom  from  crime.  Your  remedy,  my  brethren, 
is  total  abstinence.  1  have  full  faith  in  the 
remedy,  and  to  insure  the  complete  regenera¬ 
tion  of  our  people,  I  am  certain  you  need  but 
to  multiply  your  societies  and  maintain  their 
efficiency.’* 

I 

The  right  of  a  man  to  drink  liquor  under  his 
own  roof,  may  be  undisputed  ;  at  any  rate  pro¬ 
hibition  does  not  touch  that  right.  Prohibition 
only  says :  When  you  throw  open  that  door 
and' invite  the  passer-by  to  drink,  and  when 
200  years  of  experience  have  proved  that,  by 
so  doing,  you  double  my  taxes,  and  make  it 
danjferous  for  my  child  to  tread  on  those 
streets,  I  have  a  right  to  say  whether  you 
shall  open  the  door  or  not.  I  don’t  care 
whether  you  sell  poison  or  food  ;  I  don’t  care 
whether  you  sell  alcohol  or  roast  beel — it  does 
not  matter  ;  all  I  know  is  that  if  you  under¬ 
take  to  sell  something  that  doubles  my  taxes, 
and  that  makes  my  passage  through  the 
streets  more  dangerous,  you  at  once  invest  me 
with  the  right  to  interfere  ;  and  if  any  grog- 
seller  oan  stand  here  and  show,  in  the  face  of 
an  intelligent  people,  that  he  is  right,  under 
any  idea  of  democratic  government,  to  filch 
from  my  pocket,  and  make  my  passage  through 
the  street  unsafe,  in  order  that  he  may  coin 
other  men’s  sins  into  his  gold,  let  him  try  it. 

That  the  cause  of  temperance  has  made  won¬ 
derful  strides,  especially  in  the  churches  and 
among  clergymen,  is  apparent,  from  what  Rev. 
Robert  H.  Williams  has  written  about  what 
occurred  in  Maryland  during  the  last  century. 
He  says  one  of  the  pastors  at  Churchville  was 
disciplined  for  making  bad  brandy.  If  it  had 
been  good  brandy,  there  would  have  been  no 
offence,  and  of  course  no  trial.  Charges  were 
preferred  against  a  minister  of  the  Church  of 
Frederick  because  he  “  had  not  dealt  fairly  in 
the  purchase  of  his  harvest  liquors.”  About  a 
half  a  century  ago.  New  Castle  Presbytery  (Del¬ 
aware)  found  intoxicating  liquors  on  the  tables 
and  in  the  hanvJcof  the  people  at  whose  houses 
they  were  entertained,  for  it  is  stated  that  in 
April,  1828,  “  Presbytery  entertained  without 
ardent  spirits  for  the  first  time.”  It  is  related 
of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Black  (pastor  of  the  church  at 
Gettysburg,  Pa.),  that  in  1792  he  succeeded  in 
getting  only  three  names  to  the  following  reso¬ 
lutions  :  “  We  resolve  that  we  will  not  make  a 
common,  much  less  a  frequent,  use  of  spirit¬ 
uous  or  intoxicating  liquors,  and  will  guard  at 
all  times  against  drinking  so  as  in  the  least  to 
disturb  our  frame,  or  in  any  wise  injure  us  in 
rational  or  religious  exercises.  We  resolve, 
secondly,  to  avoid  temptation  to  the  vice  of 
drunkenness,  to  shun  the  company  of  drunk¬ 
ards,  to  abstain  from  places  where  liquor  is 
sold,  except  when  the  pursuits  of  our  lawful 
business  or  the  duties  of  a  good  neighborhood 
oblige  us  to  visit  them.  Moreover,  we  resolve 
that  we  will  not  give  such  liquors  to  persons 
whom  we  may  employ  in  harvest,  at  house 
raisings,  or  any  other  gathering  for  labor  to 
such  a  degree  as  to  injure  them,  and  that  at 
vendues,  which  many  of  us  may  make,  we  will 
not  offer  any  of  it  at  all.” 

That  is  a  very  touching  incident  related  of 
a  heart-broken  woman  who  came  into  Gov.  St. 
John’s  office  with  a  babe  in  her  arms  to  beg 
the  pardon  of  her  husband,  who  was  under 
sentence  of  ten  years’  imprisonment  for  homi¬ 
cide.  She  showed  papers  recommending  the 
pardon  from  the  Judge  who  tried  the  man,  the 
prosecuting  attorney,  and  other  prominent 
men.  After  closely  examining  the  papers,  he 
said :  “  If  I  were  to  consult  my  personal  feel¬ 
ings,  J  should  gladly  let  your  husband  go,  but 
I  am  bound  by  my  official  duty,  and  that  for¬ 
bids  it.”  The  woman  fell  at  his  feet  in  a  par¬ 
oxysm  of  weeping.  “  Then  hear  me,”  she 
cried,  “  till  I  tell  you  how  he  came  to  where  he 
is :  We  were  married  seven  years  ago  ;  we 
went  to  a  town  (mentioning  the  place),  and 
there  in  our  little  village  we  were  happy.  My 
husband  was  sober,  industrious,  and  thrifty. 
By  great  exertion  and  self-denial  we  finally  got 
our  h«mv.  paid  for.  But  in  an  evil  day  the 
State  lioeused  a  saloon,  and  let  it  plant  itself 
right  between  my  husband’s  shop  and  our 
house.  He  was  prospering  so  well  that  he 

los^jui  "Niiwt  or  two,  without  feeling  it.  tfe 
was  solicited  to  enter  this  saloon,  and  weakly 
yielded.  Hour  after  hour  he  spent  there,  play¬ 
ing  cards.  One  day  he  became  embroiled  in  a 
drunken  quarrel,  and  fired  by  drink,  struck  a 
man,  and  killed  him.  He  was  tried,  and  sent 
to  the  penitentiary  for  ten  years.  I  had  noth¬ 
ing  to  live  on.  By-and-by  the  sheriff  turned 
us  out  of  our  comfortable  home  into  a  rough 
shanty,  neither  lathed  nor  plastered.  The  cold 
wind  came  in  through  the  walls  and  ceiling. 
My  oldest  boy  took  sick,  and  died.  Tlien  little 
Tommy,  my  next,  fell  sick,  and  died.  Now, 
this  babe  in  my  arms  is  sick,  and  I  have  no¬ 
where  to  take  it.  The  State  licensed  that  sa¬ 
loon  ;  the  State  murdered  my  children ;  and 
now,  in  God’s  name,  I  want  you  to  set  my  hus¬ 
band  free.”  “  I  promised  I  would — and  I  did,” 
said  the  (Governor. 


MOTHERS,  “  individually  and  collectively,  with¬ 
out  a  single  exception,  pronounce  Madame  Porter’s 
Cough  Balsam”  the  most  pleasant  and  efficacious 
remedy  for  the  cure  of  Coughs,  Colds,  Croup,  Sore 
Throat,  etc.,  etc.,  in  children,  that  has  been  given 
to  the  public.  They  say  it  always  acts  like  a 
charm.  Children  really  like  it.  Price,  26,  50  and 
75  cents  per  bottle. 

“  My  daughter  has  taken  the  medicine  faithful¬ 
ly,  according  to  directions,  and  her  health  and 
spirits  are  now  perfect.  The  humor  is  all  gone 
from  her  face.  I  wish  every  anxious  mother 
might  know  what  a  blessing  Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla 
is  in  such  cases.” 


FlghtiDK  Fire  with  Fire.  This  may  be  a  good  policy 
on  a  blaring  prairie,  but  It  will  not  answer  with  the  fevered 
human  system.  Irritating  medicines  exasperate  and  In¬ 
tensity  all  complaints  ot  the  stomach  or  the  bowels.  Never 
take  a  drastic  evacuant  tor  Indigestion  or  constipation. 
Administer  instead  Tabbamt’s  Seltzxb  Apxbixnt,  which 
Is  at  once  a  febrifuge,  a  cathartic  and  an  Invlgorant,  and 
has  a  soothing  and  healing  effect  upon  the  disordered 
viscera.  SOLD  BT  ALL  DBDOOISTS. 
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THAN  EVER! 

M  O  T  H  h  R9  HOME  AND  H  KATE  N  . 
^  400  best  authors.  Proae  aod  Poetry. 

Introduction  by  T.  L.  Cuyler,  D  D.  This  eleffant  Home 
Book  made  more  beautiful.  Berlaed.  Entire  new  Plates. 
40  pages  added.  34  new  authors.  $2.76.  On  this,  Bibles, 
and  our  new  Cyclopedia,  •200  a  month  to  Agents. 
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THE  CHILD’S  PBATEE. 

[At  the  recent  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Baptist 
Home  Mission  Society  in  New  York,  Mrs.  J.  8.  Dicker- 
son  of  Chicago  referred  to  the  following  prayer  of  her 
little  daughter,  to  illustrate  the  necessity  of  individual 
effort  in  the  mission  work.] 

Sweet  Gracie,  the  light  of  the  household. 

Hath  knelt  in  the  twilight  hour. 

Commending  the  friends  that  she  lovoth 
To  the  Father’s  keeping  power. 

Not  one  of  her  pets  is  forgotten. 

Her  kitten,  her  dog  and  doll ; 

But  deeper  in  meaning  the  favor 
She  asks  while  the  shadows  fall : 

“  Now  the  old  black  cat,  wilt  Thou  bless  her. 

The  cat  with  the  great  green  eyes. 

That  wanders  alone  in  our  garden _ 

I’m  sad  when  I  hear  her  cries.” 

,  The  mother  looked  down  on  her  darling. 

The  child  of  her  tender  care. 

And  told  her  she  need  not  remember 
All  cats  in  her  evening  prayer. 

The  bright  face  grew  earnest  and  thoughtful. 
And  clouded  with  strange  surprise. 

But  the  light  of  a  child’s  true  instinct 
Flashed  out  from  the  sparkling  eyes. 

And  straightway  she  questioned  her  mother : 

“  Well,  now,  will  you  please  to  say. 

If  I  did  not  think  of  the  black  cat. 

Who  else  for  its  good  would  pray  ?  ” 

Ah,  Gracie  had  mastered  the  lesson 
We  tardily  come  to  heed ; 

But  always  there  wait  for  our  footsteps 
Earth’s  lowliest  ones  in  need. 

“  Who  else,”  if  we  turn  from  their  pleading. 

Will  unto  their  rescue  spring  ? 

“  Who  else  ”  to  the  feet  of  the  Master 
These  sheaves  for  the  harvest  bring  ? 

There  are  sorrowing  hearts  to  cherish, 

“  Who  else”  will  the  tear-drops  dry  ? 

“  Who  else  ”  will  be  friends  to  the  friendless, 
While  the  fleeting  years  go  by  ? 

At  last,  when  our  service  is  ended. 

How  sweet  will  His  greeting  be : 

“  Inasmucli  as  for  these  ye  labored. 

Ye  have  done  It  unto  Me.” 

—Anna  Saboent  hunt  in  Watchman. 


Solid  Comfbrt. 

Nobody  enjoys  the  nicest  surroundings  if  in  bad 
health.  There  are  miserable  people  about  to-day 
to  whom  a  bottle  of  Parker's  Ginger  Tonic  would 
bring  more  solid  comfort  than  all  the  medicine 
they  have  ever  tried. — News. 

Ladibs  Prefer  Floreston  Cologne  because 
they  find  this  oombiination  of  exquisite  perfumes 
a  delightful  novelty. 


COLGATE  &  CO’S 
CASHMERE  BOUQUET 
TOILET  SOAP. 


The  novelty  and  exceptional 
strength  of  its  perfume  are  the 
peculiar  fascinations  of  this  luxu¬ 
rious  article,  which  has  acquired 
popularity  unequalled  by  any  Toi¬ 
let  Soap  of  home  or  foreign  manu¬ 
facture. 


ilT,  ANTHEM 


By  J.  Bf.  StlllmAn 
and  S.  W.  Straab. 
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Richest  ooilection  of  Sacred  Music  extant.  Con¬ 
tains  the  finest .  pieces  of  the  best  writers.  380 
pages,  tinted  paper.  918  per  dozen. 

49*  34  PAGE  Descriptive  Pamphlet  FREE.  *68 
8.  W.  STRAUB,  Publisher,  Chicago,  III. 
Sabbath  Schools,  examine  our  Music  Books.  Pages  free. 


The  Latest  Sunday  School  Song  Book. 


HOSANNA. 


This  collection  has  been  prononneed  by  the  highest  au« 
thorltles  and  ablest  critics^  to  be  a  marked  ImproTement 
on  the  many  books  heretofore  offered. 

It  contains  192  pages,  handsomely  printed. 

It  combines  339  hymns  with  music,  among  which  will  be 
found  some  of  the  choicest  standards.  The  tunes  are  fresh, 
attractive,  and  Impressive,  and  the  words  purely  devotional 
and  appropriate.  This  work  oan  be  used  to  advantage  la 
I^ayer  and  praise  meetings.  A  thorough  examination  of 
this  book  Is  solicited  before  adopting  any  other. 

Price  per  100  copies,  board  covers,  $30. 

Single  copy  in  paper  covers,  by  mall,  26  cents. 

Specimen  pages  sent  to  any  address  on  application. 
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BI®  PAY  to  sell  our  Rubber  Printing  Stampi.  Samples 
fte«-  TAYLOR  BROS,  k  CO.,  Cleveland,  O. 


GRATEFUL— COMFORTING. 

EPPS’  COCOA. 

BREASTAST. 

'•  By  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  natural  laws  which 
govern  the  operations  of  digestion  and  nutrition,  and  by  a 
careful  application  of  the  fine  properties  of  well  selected 
Cocoa,  Mr.  Epps  has  provided  our  breakfast  tables  with  a 
delicately-flavored  beverage,  which  may  save  us  many 
heavy  doctors’  bills.  It  is  by  the  judicious  use  of  such 
articles  of  diet  that  a  constitution  may  be  gradually  built 
up  until  strong  enough  to  resist  every  tendency  to  disease. 
Hundreds  of  subtle  maladies  are  floating  around  us,  ready 
to  attack  wherever  there  Is  a  weak  point.  We  may  escape 
many  a  fatal  shaft  by  keeping  ourselves  well  fortified  with 
pure  blood,  and  a  properly  nourished  frame."— Civil  Ser¬ 
vice  Gazette. 

Made  simply  with  boiling  water  or  milk. 

Sold  In  tins  (only  I  lb.  and  lb  )  labeled. 

JAMES  EPPS  A  CO., 

Homceopathic  Chemists,  London,  England. 

Also,  Epps’  Chocolate  Essence  for  afternoon  use. 


R.  H.  MAOY  &  CO., 

14th  St.,  SIXTH  AYE.,  and  13th  St.,  NEW  YORK. 

GRAND  CENTRAL  FANCY  AND  DRY  GOODS 
ESTABLISHMENT. 

WE  ARE  CONSTANTLY  ADDING  NOVELTIFR  TO  OUR 
AI.RKADY  LARGE  STOCK  OF  FALL 

_ _  cnriTTf? . 


HOME 

INSURANCE  COMPANY  OF  NEW  YORK. 

Office,  No,  119  Broadway. 

FiPTY  EIGHTH  SEni-APlIAL  STATEnEAT, 

Showing  the  condition  of  the  Coiiipany  on  the 
First  day  of  JULY,  1882. 

CASH  CAPITAL,  -  -  -  -  93,000,000  00 
Beaerve  for  Unearned  Pre¬ 
miums,  . .  .  1,907,687  00 

Reserve  for  Unpaid  Losses,  -  209,450  97 

Net  Surplus. .  1,601,672  10 

CASH  ASSETS,  -  -  -  -  $6,838,719  07 

.  SUMMARY  OF  ASSETS. 

Cash  in  Banks .  S116,818  e# 

Bonds  and  Mortgages,  being  first  lien 
on  Real  Estate  (worth  •3,166,660)..  1,363,737  44 
United  States  Stocks  (market  value)..  3,098,760  00 
Bank  and  Railroad  Stocks  and  Bonds 

(market  value) .  931,360  0# 

State  and  Mnnicipal  Bonds  (market 

value) .  188,600  00 

Loans  on  Stocks,  payable  on  demand 
(market  value  of  Collaterals,  OliSOS- 

918) .  1,007,460  0« 

Interest  dne'  on  1st  Jnly,  1888 .  80,074  91 

Premiums  uncollected  and  in  hands 

of  Agents .  88,148  8S 

Beal  Estate .  38,449  49 

Total . •6,838.719  07 

CHAS.  J.  MARTIN,  Presideqt. 


FOB  LADIES  AND  CHILDREN,  AND  OUR  aUKiRTMENT 
OF  CLOAKS  AND 


WRAPS 


IN  ALL  THE  LATEST  STYLES,  CANNOT  BE  SURPASSED 
IN  QUALITY  AND  PRICE. 


WE  ARE  DISPLAYING  A  MAGNIFICENT  LINE  OF  ALL¬ 
SILK  OTTOMAN 

DRESS  SILKS 

IN  87  DIFFERENT  SHADES,  INCLUDING  THE  NOVELTY 
COLORS  OF  ELECTRIC,  TERRA  COTTA,  4c. 

WE  HAVE  ALSO  A  FINE  LINE  OF 
THE  VERY  BEST  QUALITY 
OF  SILK 


PLUSHES 


IN  ALL  THE  CHOICEST  COLORS.  OUR  LINE  OF  COL¬ 
ORED  DRESS  SILKS  AT  $1.17  (worth  $1  50),  IS 
COMPLETE  WITH  EVERY  COLOR. 


MAIL  ORDERS  FILLED  WITH  PROMPTNESS  AND 
DESPATCH. 


HANOVER 

Fire  Insurance  Company 

181  BEOASWAT,  ITEW  TORS. 

Fifty-ninth  Semi-Annual  Statement,  showing  the 
condition  of  the  Company,  January  1,  1882. 

Cash  CapitaU  -  -  .  .  $1,000,000  00 

Reserve  for  Re-Insvrance,  •  635,741  16 

Reserve  for  ether  Liabilities,  96,655  67 
N'et  Surplus,  -  .  -  -  832,744  66 


Total  Assets, 


-  $2,565,141  29 


R.  H.  MARY  &  GO. 


STATEN  ISLAND 

Fancy  Dyeing  Establishment. 

Oiflee,  6  and  7  John  St.,  N.  V. 

(1199  Broadway,  near  89th  St.,  N.  V. 

BRANCH  J  879  Fniton  Street,  Brooklyn. 

OFFICES  'I  47  N.  Eighth  Street,  Philadelphia. 

(43  N.  Charles  Street,  Baltimore. 

Dye,  Clean,  and  Refinieh  Drees  Goods,  and  Garments, 

Ladia'  Drestet,  Cloakt,  Robet,  etc,,  of  all  fabrict  and  of  the 
most  elaborate  styles,  cleaned  or  dyed  aucceesfully,  viithout 
ripping. 

Gentlemen’s  Garments  cleaned  or  dyed  whole. 

Curtains,  Window  Shades,  Table  Covers,  Carpets,  etc., 
cleaned  or  dyed. 

Employing  the  beet  attainable  ekill  and  most  Improved 
appliances,  and  having  systematized  anew  every  depart¬ 
ment  of  our  busIneBS,  we  can  confidently  promise  the  best 
results  and  unusually  prompt  return  of  goods. 

Goods  received  and  returned  by  express  or  by  mail. 

BABRK'TT,  NEPHEWS  A  CO., 

Nos.  6  and  7  John  St.,  N.  V. 


AYER’S 

Ague  Cure 

contains  an  antidote  for  aU  malarial  dleor- 
ders  which,  so  far  as  known,  is  used  in  no  other 
remedy.  It  contains  no  Quinine,  nor  any  mineral 
nor  deleterious  substance  whatever,  and  conse¬ 
quently  produces  no  injurious  effect  upon  the  con¬ 
stitution,  but  leaves  the  system  as  healthy  as  it 
was  before  the  attack. 

WE  WARRANT  AVER’S  AGUE  CUBE  to 
cure  every  case  of  Fever  and  Ague,  Intermittent 
or  Chill  Fever,  Remittent  Fever,  Dumb  Ague, 
'Bilious  Fever,  and  Liver  Complaint  caused  by 
malaria.  In  case  of  failure,  after  due  trial,  deal¬ 
ers  are  authorized,  by  our  cirotUar  dated  Jnly 
tst,  1882,  to  refond  the  money. 

Dr.  J.  C.  Ayer  &  Co.,  Lowell,  Mast. 

Sold  by  all  Druggists. 


SUMMARY  OF  ASSETS. 

United  States  Bonds  (par  value  $1,325,800) . $1, 

Bonds  and  Mortgage,  being  first  lien  on  Im¬ 
proved  Beal  Estate  in  the  clUee  of  New  York 

and  Brooklyn . 

Cash  in  Banks  and  Office . 

Cash  In  hands  of  Agents,  in  course  of  trans¬ 
mission,  and  uncollected  Office  Premiums. . . 

Loans  on  Call,  amply  secured . 

State  and  City  Bonds . 

Railroad  First  Mortgage  Bonds . . 

Railroad  Stock .  . 

Bank  and  Trust  Company’s  Stocks . 

Accrued  Interest . 


545,967  50 


183,760  00 
70,967  60 

104,030  38 
13,675  00 
114,080  00 
467,112  SO 
14,000  00 
61,450  00 
11,168  46 


-  $3,566,141  3$ 

BENJ.  S.  WALCOTT,  President. 

I.  BEMSEN  LANE,  Vice-Pros,  and  Sec’y. 
CHARLES  L.  ROE,  Ass’t  Sec’y. 

THOMAS  JAMES,  Actuary. 


CONTINENTAL 

(FIRE)  INSURANCE  CO. 

OyyiCBS  ( New  York,  100  Broadway. 

Continental  {Brooklyn,  cor.  Court  and  Hoatague  Sta. 
Buildings.  (  and  No.  106  Broadway,  E.  D. 

Reserve  for  re-insurance . •1,601,618  86 

Reserve  ample  for  all  other  claims .  888,648  04 

Capital . 1,000.000  no 

Net  Surplus .  1,486,339  85 

Total  Cash  Assets,  Jnly  1, 1888. .94,809.400  18 
This  Company  conducts  its  business  under  the  restric¬ 
tions  of  the  New  York  Safety  Fund  Law.  The  two  Safety 
Funds  together  equal  91,100,000. 

.  DIRMCTOHa: 

GEO.  T.  HOPE,  President. 

H.  H.  LAMPORT,  Vice-President. 

F.  C.  MOORE,  8d  Vice-President. 


SAMUEL  D.  BABCOCK, 
GBOBeS  BLISS, 

S.  B.  CHITTENDEN, 

WM.  H.  SWAN, 

HENRY  0.  BOWEN, 
AURELIUS  B.  HULL, 
WILLUM  M.  VAIL, 
THEODORE  I.  HUBTID, 
WM.  H.  OASWELL, 

D.  H.  ARNOLD 
WM.  M.  RICHARDS, 
HORACE  B.  CLAFLIN, 
SEYMOUR  L.  HUSTID, 
ALEXANDER  E.  ORB, 
WM.  L.  ANDREWS. 

E.  W.  COBLIES, 

QRO.  W.  LANI, 

JAMES  FRASER, 

HIRAM  BARNEY, ' 

B.  C.  TOWNSEND. 

See-  Atency  OspL 
CHAS.  H.  OUTCHER, 
Sse.  Brooklyn  DepL 


SAMUEL  A.  BAWYIB, 
HENRY  B.  HYDE, 

JNO.  L.  BIKBB, 
WILLIAM  BBYOE, 
WELLINGTON  OLAPP, 
HENRY  F.  SPAUT.DTHQ, 
RICHARD  A.  M’OUBDV 
JOBE  H.  REED, 

JOHN  H.  EARLE. 
CHARLES  H.  BOOTH, 
WM.  H.  HUBLBUT, 
EDWARD  MARTIN, 
BBADISH  JOHNSON, 

B.  M.  BUOKINGHAIU 
J.  D.  VEBMILYE, 
JACOB  WENDELL, 

JNO.  F.  SLATEB, 
LAWRENCE  TUBHDBE. 

CYRUS  PECK, 

Soerolary. 

A.  M.  KIRBY, 

Boo.  Loco  Off. 


’THE 


Washing^ton  Life  Insurance  Company 


OF  NEW  YOKE. 

Office,  Coal  and  Iron  Exchange, 

Comer  Coortlandt  and  Church  Streeta. 


W.  A.  BREWER,  Jr. 


Assets, 


-  -  -  -  President. 

-  -  $6,500,000 

In  this  Company,  during  the  time  covered  by  dividends,  after  failure  to  pay  the  premiums,  the  policy-holder  19 
fuUy  protected. 

let.  Should  he  die  during  the  time  covered  by  dividends,  the  full  amount  of  the  policy  would  be  paid,  together  wia 
the  balance  of  unused  dividends. 

3d.  Should  he  survive  the  time  covered  by  dividends,  while  there  yet  remains  one  dollar  to  his  credit,  he  may  i>ay 
his  premium  for  the  balance  of  the  year,  his  policy  being  held  by  his  dividends  In  full  force  to  aU  intents  and  purpoeea 
no  medical  re-ezamlnatlou  being  required. 

WM.  HAXTUN,  Vice-President  and  Secretary.  CYRUS  MUNN,  ABri.^-..nt  Secretary. 

B.  B.  Fbekch  ,  Superintendent  of  Agencies.  Isbael  C.  Piebson,  Actuary,  Dr.  B,  W.  HCCBeast.  Medical  Examine-, 

—too  — 

cverv  Administration  from  WASHINGTON  to  the  pretest  time,  with  over 
SO  St««l  P^Kralte  of  of  the  Wklto  !!•••«,  srith  views  of  mtay 


Years 


_  _ I  me  w  TFitn  views  Of  msay 

of  the  Homes  of  the  Presidents.  This  it  the  most  salable  book  published. 
AilRNTA  WANTED*  ^od  for  Circulars,  with  foil  partTcuiars,  to 

BBADIaEY  *  OO.S  $$  N.  Tovik  Street. 


House 


IRE  NEW-YOKK 


GELIST:  TH£JRSDAY,  OCTOBER 


1882. 


T1£B  ITEW  YOKK  EVAl^aELIST. 

No.  180  NaaMU  Street, 

▲merlou  Tra«t  Socletj  BaUdlns,  Boom  19. 

HKNRT  H.  FIKU>,  Bdltor  aad  Proprietor. 

TXBMS :  $3  a  Tear,  ia  Adraaea,  Postage  Paid. 

Satered  at  the  Poetoffloe  at  New  Tork,  as  aeoond-cUse 
mall  matter. 

Adrertisemeiits  90  oenta  a  line — 12  llnea  to  the  Inch. 

Oa  the  Fifth  Pace,  SO  cents  a  line. 

Oa  the  Eighth  Pace,  SO  oenta  a  line. 

Marriages  and  Deaths,  not  over  4  llnea,  50  cents, 
ever  llnea,  10  oenta  a  line. 

a^addrees  slmplj  New  Tork  Erangellst.  Box  1380, 
Maw  Tork.  Kemlt,  In  all  cues,  by  Dkaft.  Monet  Ordek, 
or  BaOIBTXRXD  Lxtteb. 
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THE  NEW  STNOD  OF  NEW  YORK. 

The  anticipations  of  some  concerning  the  new 
Synod  may  be  expressed  by  an  exclamation 
point,  and  of  others  by  an  interrogation  point. 
At  all  events,  it  is  a  new  departure,  and  will  be 
on  trial.  Many  and  strong  were  the  attach¬ 
ments  to  the  old  Synods,  yet  they  were  regard¬ 
ed  by  some  as  a  sort  of  fifth  wheel  and  of  little 
use.  Some  anticipate  little  more  of  the  new, 
and  some  are  even  fearing,  or  possibly  hoping, 
that  it  may  prove  to  be  a  whole  coach,  if  not 
a  General  Assembly,  and  that  by-and-by  the 
General  Assembly  will  become  a  triennial  gath¬ 
ering.  In  the  place  of  six  Synods,  we  shall 
now  have  one,  conterminous  with  the  State 
and  containing  1022  ministers  and  799  church¬ 
es,  with  133,191  members. 

Two  questions  arise,  one  of  organization  and 
one  of  work ;  nor  are  these  altogether  separate. 
One  will  have  much  to  do  with  the  other.  The 
organization  should  be  for  the  work.  As  to  the 
organization  of  the  body  at  its  first  m  '  ting, 
that  was  provided  for  by  the  General  sem- 
bly.  But  the  Synod  has  authority  to  b.  <  ome 
a  delegated  body,  and  it  is  quite  generally 
agreed  that  some  such  plan  of  re-organization 
will  be  necessary.  The  six  Synods  in  1879  had 
altogether  an  attendance  of  only  629.  With 
the  same  degree  of  interest,  and  calculating 
for  the  greater  distance  and  cost  of  travel,  the 
new  Synod  may  not  expect  an  attendance  of 
over  400,  if  indeed  it  reaches  300.  There  are  29 
Presbyteries,  each  one  of  which  is  entitled  to 
four  delegates  in  any  re-organization.  Allow¬ 
ing  one  minister  and  one  elder  for  eveiy^  ten 
ministers  or  fraction  of  that  number,  and  the 
body  would  number  234,  the  fractions  calling 

for  S?.  nblc  that  ratio  would  give  468,  or  a 
prta? WQO’a v,-..  J-n-oW  •*  •Trnau  iuor"  isouiirm 
the  old  SjTiods  would  at  times  reach  beyond 
the  200.  Our  judgment  would  favor  the  larger 
number,  becaii.se  wo  liclieve  that  number  would 
better  secure  the  ends  which  the  Synod  should 
seek ;  but  we  do  not  care  to  discuss  that  ques¬ 
tion  now. 

The  much  more  important  question  is 
What  shall  be  the  work  of  the  Synod  ?  Shall 
it  be  only  a  business  machine,  or  shall  it  \'ital- 
ly  affect  the  Church  in  this  State  and  make  it¬ 
self  felt  in  all  its  borders?  By  the  amended 
Form  of  Government  “  The  Synod  has  power 
to  receive  and  issue  all  appeals  regularly 
brought  up  from  the  Presbyteries ;  to  decide 
all  references  made  to  them ;  its  decisions  on 
appeals,  complaints,  and  references  which  do 
not  affect  the  doctrine  or  constitution  of  the 
Church  being  final.”  In  the  report  to  the  As¬ 
sembly  of  1881  we  find  the  following  among 
the  reasons  given  for  re-organization  into 
State  Synods:  “Establishing  closer  relations 
between  the  Synods  and  the  Boards,  and  di¬ 
recting  that  each  Synod,  carefully  considering 
its  own  condition  and  wants,  shall  report  to 
the  Assembly  any  suggestions  or  propositions 
with  reference  to  the  work  of  the  Boards  with¬ 
in  its  bounds  as  may  seem  to  it  wise.  Your 
Committee  believe  that  the  missionary  work  in 
our  older  States  would  receive  a  great  impulse 
were  each  covered  by  a  single  Synod.”  They 
also  suggest  the  employment  of  a  Synodical 
missionary,  adding  that  “in  no  way  can  an  in¬ 
terest  in  the  progress  of  our  Church  be  more 
wisely  fostered  than  under  the  guidance  of  a 
Synod  which  in  its  oversight  surveys  in  one 
comprehensive  view  the  field  as  a  whole.” 
Again,  they  say  “that  it  is  only  through  a 
Synod  representing  the  entire  State  that  the 
Church  as  an  organized  body  can  exert  its  due 
influence  upon  such  commonwealth.  That 
each  State  should  have  its  own  separate  in¬ 
terests,  and  should  often  be  called  upon  to 
legislate  on  moral  and  religious  subjects,  are 
among  the  necessities  of  its  existence ;  and  at 
such  times  as  the  restraining  and  directing  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  Church  is  preeminently  need¬ 
ed,  how  much  better  can  that  be  exercised  by 
a  provincial  Assembly,  a  Synod  covering  a 
whole  State,  than  by  several  bodies  of  the 
same  chaiacter  meeting  at  different  times  and 
with  no  real  connection  with  each  other.” 

This  then  lays  out  the  work  of  the  Synod. 
The  Synod  will  expect  to  hear  the  Secretaries 
upon  the  work  of  the  Boards,  and  the  Secreta¬ 
ries  have  a  right  in  return  to  expect  a  response 
and  to  know  the  mind  of  the  Synod.  In  the 
September  number  of  “Presbyterian  Home 
Missions  ”  is  an  article  on  this  subject,  evident¬ 
ly  inspired  by  the  Secretaries,  in  which  they 
call  upon  the  Synod  to  undertake  the  evangel¬ 
ization  of  the  State.  In  organizing  for  this, 
there  will  be  need  of  great  care  that  the  work 
shall  be  done  in  harmony'  with  the  Board,  or  we 
shall  have  as  many  schemes  of  Home  Missions 
as  there  are  States.  Some  suggest  that  we 
leave  this  work  in  the  older  States  entirely  in  i 
the  care  of  the  Synods,  giving  to  the  Board  the  j 
work  in  the  newer  States  and  Territories.  But 
here  we  see  at  once  great  difficulties.  The  de¬ 
cision  of  the  Home  Mission  question  by  the 
next  Assembly  may  have  a  very  important 
bearing  upon  Synodical  work.  There  are  now 
ninety-five  home  missionaries  in  this  State,  j 
There  are  109  vacant  churches,  100  of  them  less 
than  100  in  membership ;  twenty-three  of  them 
numbering  twenty  or  less.  Many  of  these  can 
be  nurtured,  into  self-support,  and  some  of 
them  should  have  a  decent  burial.  There  are 
forty-two  ministers  without  charge  in  this 
State. 

It  is  evident  that  if  the  Synod  undertakes 
this  work,  it  should  be  only  after  careful  or¬ 
ganization.  The  same  is  true  of  the  relation 
of  the  Synod  to  the  other  Boards.  Each  Pres¬ 


bytery  has  its  standing  committees  on  these 
Boards.  The  Synod  will  also  have  its  standing 
committees,  but  such  committees  cannot  be 
appointed  at  random  and  in  haste,  as  is  usual¬ 
ly  done,  and  digest  plans  of  work  for  the  Synod 
in  short  sessions  of  three  days.  There  would 
seem  to  be  need  of  permanent  committees  for 
the  Synod;  but  if  it  is  to  be  a  delegated  body, 
that  will  be  difficult,  because  the  membership 
will  change  each  year.  The  chairman  of  the 
standing  committees  of  the  Presbyteries  can¬ 
not  be  present  every  year. 

If  the  meeting  of  the  Synod  is  to  be  arrang¬ 
ed  for,  as  is  usually  done,  by  a  local  committee, 
having  in  view  local  wants  and  popular  effect, 
it  will  not  accomplish  much  for  the  State  or 
reach  the  churches.  Why  should  there  not 
be  permanent  committees  who  shall  have  in 
charge  each  great  interest,  and  who  shall  see 
to  it  that  it  has  a  strong  presentation  before 
the  Synod  ?  Why  should  there  not  be  such 
papers  prepared  and  read  as  are  presented  at 
the  meeting  of  the  American  Board.  CJertainly 
the  Synod  of  New  York  has  the  ability.  Large 
popular  conventions  to  consider  such  topics  as 
Missions  and  Sunday-school  revivals,  might  be 
arranged  for  in  different  parts  of  the  State. 
Shall  the  Synod  have  spiritual  ixjwer  and  send 
its  members  home  full  of  the  Holy  Spirit? 
Shall  it  give  yearly  a  key  note  for  the  work  of 
the  churches  ?  Shall  it  be  a  source  of  revivals  ? 
Let  no  one  despise  the  power  of  the  enthusiasm 
which  such  a  meeting  may  inspire,  but  let  us 
also  have  the  inspiration  of  great  truths. 

The  adoption  of  standing  rules  will  be  no 
secondary  matter,  and  should  not  be  done  has¬ 
tily.  These  will  guide  the  work  of  the  Synod. 
The  Synod  will  have  the  oversight  of  the  Pres¬ 
byteries,  and  we  fear  that  this  is  a  much  neg¬ 
lected  matter.  It  should  do  more  than  to  re¬ 
view  their  records.  There  is  little  uniformity 
among  our  Presbyteries  in  their  oversight  of  the 
churchqs.  Many  of  our  churches  are  coming 
to  resent  any  interference  with  their  supplies 
or  with  their  payment.  The  Synod  should  se¬ 
cure  uniform  Presbyterial  oversight,  and  see 
that  the  churches  are  educated  as  to  their  re- 
sixmsibilities  to  the  Presbytery  and  to  the 
Boards  of  the  Church.  A  wise  brother  writes : 

“  I  am  more  strongly  impressed  with  the  utter¬ 
ly  inadequate  support  of  our  ministers  than 
with  anything  that  comes  before  Presbytery. 
It  is  not  only  that  churches  promise  so  little, 
but  that  they  are  often  so  shiftless  and  ineffi¬ 
cient  in  paying  that  little.  No  more  important 
question  can  come  before  the  Synod  than  de¬ 
vising  some  plan  of  Synodical  missions.  We 
educate,  lay  out  millions  for  education;  after 
getting  a  ministry  we  put  them  where  the  main 
problem  is  how  to  get  the  most  work  for  the 
least  money,  and  because  they  are  consecrated 
men,  advantage  is  taken  to  screw  them  down 
to  the  last  farthing.”  This  is  strong  language,  1 
but  none  too  strong  for  many  churches.  The 
whole  matter  of  sustentation  is  yet  a  problem. 
The  question  of  education  will  come  before  the 
Synod  in  a  practical  manner.  It  will  have  two 
theological  seminaries  under  its  care,  as  well 
as  Hamilton  College.  And  Elmira  College  be¬ 
longs  directly  to  the  Synod. 

As  to  the  relation  of  the  Synod  to  the  State, 
there  is  scope  for  groat  influence.  Let  the 
Church  put  forth  her  power  and  she  can  carry 
religion  into  the  politics  of  the  State  or  nation. 
The  Synod  can  originate  reforms  or  can  guide 
the  morals  of  the  State.  Such  questions  as 
Sabbath  Observance,  Marriage  and  Divorce, 
Public  Education,  State  Charities,  and  Tem¬ 
perance,  are  within  its  scope.  It  cannot  look 
with  indifference  upon  many"  phases  of  politics 
and  political  economy ;  whatever  comes  within 
the  scope  of  the  Ten  Comiqapdnients  tiui. 
gblilSSiitne,  iS  legltliBatC  lot  the  Syuou.  There 
is  certainly  work  enough  for  the  Synod,  and  a 
State  Synod  has  a  greatly  enlarged  field.  The 
question  then  should  come  home  practically 
to  every  member  of  the  Synod,  “What  shall 
the  Synod  do?”  These  interrogations  are 
thrown  out,  not  for  the  sake  of  controversy, 
but  rather  as  suggestions  to  lead  the  members 
of  the  Synod  to  give  attention  to  the  work  be¬ 
fore  them. 

IfK  THE  liiOUTH  6UINC1  BACK  TO  BARBAR18.1I7 

We  have  been  looking  over  the  recent  cen¬ 
sus,  and  find  some  figures  which  are  startling 
in  the  highest  degree.  The  total  number  of 
voters  in  the  Southern  States  is  4,154,125,  of 
whom  1,354,974  are  unable  to  write!  Of  the 
latter,  69.7  i>er  cent,  are  colored,  and  30.3  per 
cent,  are  white.  According  to  the  same  cen¬ 
sus,  in  ten  of  the  Southern  States  more  than 
30  per  cent,  of  the  voters  cannot  read  and 
write ;  in  six  of  them  50  per  cent. ;  in  South 
Carolina  52  per  cent.  The  State  of  Alabama 
had  120,858  of  these  ignorant  voters,  while  the 
whole  popular  vote  that  was  cast  in  1880  was 
only  151,507.  The  State  of  Georgia  had  at  the 
same  time  145,087  voters  who  could  not  read 
and  write,  with  a  i>opular  vote  of  155,651.  The 
State  of  Mississippi  had  at  the  same  time  111,- 
541  voters  of  this  same  dense  ignorance,  with  a 
popular  vote  of  117,078.  The  State  of  Louisi¬ 
ana  had  at  the  same  time  102,932  such  voters, 
with  a  popular  vote  of  97,‘201— that  is  to  say, 
the  number  of  voters  who  could  not  read  and 
write  exceeded  the  whole  of  the  actual  vote; 
so  that  if  these  ignorant  whites  and  blacks 
could  have  been  brought  out,  they  w’ould  have 
swamped  all  the  intelligence  of  the  State ! 

These  statistics  are  not  only  astounding: 
they  are  in  the  highest  degree  alarming. 
Aroused  by  this  state  of  things,  the  American 
Missionary  Association,  which  has  already 
spent  five  millions  of  dollars  in  education  at 
the  South,  has  come  to  feel  that  the  work  is 
too  great  for  any  voluntary  Association,  and 
that  to  be  done  thoroughly  and  universally,  it 
must  be  undertaken  by  the  Government,  and 
urged  the  matter  upon  Congress  at  its  late  ses¬ 
sion.  A  National  Educational  Association  was 
organized  at  Ocean  Grove,  N.  J.,  Aug.  8  and  9, 
composed  of  prominent  educators  from  a  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  States  and  Territories,  and  repre¬ 
senting  the  denominational  education  of  the 
various  Churches,  which  emphatically  express¬ 
ed  the  sentiment  that  it  is  the  imiierative  duty 
of  the  National  Government  to  educate  the  il¬ 
literate  masses  of  the  country.  During  its  last 
session,  a  petition  sighed  by  over  30,000  persons 
was  addressed  to  Congress,  urging  upon  it  the 
necessity  of  an  appropriation  by  the  National 
Government  to  help  qualify  the  ignorant  vot¬ 
ers  tor  the  duties  with  which  they  are  charged. 
A  bill  was  prepared  by  Senator  Blair  of  New 
Hampshire,  recommending  such  an  appropria¬ 
tion  for  ten  years,  as  follows :  The  first  year 
the  sum  of  fifteen  millions ;  the  second  year, 
fourteen  millions ;  and  thereafter  a  sum  dimin¬ 
ished  by  one  million  each  year  until  the  ten 
annual  approiiriations  shall  have  been  made ; 
and  that  such  money  shall  be  distributed 
among  all  States  and  Territories  on  the  basis 
of  the  number  found  in  each  who  cannot  read 
and  write.  The  bill  further  provides  that  this 
money  shall  be  exi>ended  in  each  State  by  the 
concurrent  action  of  the  Secretary  of  the  In¬ 
terior  and  the  State  educational  authorities. 
It  is  also  expressly  stated  that  the  design  of 
this  act  is  iiot  to  establish  an  Independent  sys¬ 
tem  of  schools,  but  rather  to  aid  for  the  time  j 
being  in  the  development  and  maintenance  of  | 
the  schools  established  by  local  power.  The  j 
bill  was  unanimously  recommended  by  the  j 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Education,  but  was  ' 
not  reached  at  the  last  session.  A  bill  of  like  ‘ 


import  by  Mr.  Sherwin,  advocating  an  appro¬ 
priation  of  ten  millions  annaully  for  five  years, 
was  recommended  to  the  House,  but  this  also 
was  not  reached.  However,  the  case  will  be 
brought  up  again  at  the  next  session,  and  as 
the  cause  has  meantime  gained  many  friends, 
it  seems  probable  that  some  bill  favoring  such 
an  appropriation  will  be  passed. 

The  constitutional  grounds  on  which  the  ap¬ 
propriation  is  asked,  can  hardly  be  questioned. 
Our  Government  is  organized  “  to  promote  the 
general  welfare.”  But  the  first  requisite  for 
the  promotion  of  the  general  welfare,  is  the 
general  diffusion  of  knowledge.  If  the  parent 
fails  to  educate  his  child,  the  State  interferes; 
if  the  State  fails  to  educate  her  children,  is  it 
not  also  the  right  of  the  national  Government 
to  interfere  ?  Some  may  oppose  this  appropri¬ 
ation  because  they  believe  in  State  sovereignty 
in  State  affairs ;  because  they  look  with  a  jeal¬ 
ous  eye  upon  national  interference.  Well,  al¬ 
lowing  a  certain  danger  for  this  same  interfer¬ 
ence,  are  we  to  avoid  a  minor  evil  to  become 
the  victims  of  a  greater  ?  The  dangerJtom  a 
million  and  a  half  of  voters  who  cannot  read 
the  ballots  they  put  in  the  ballot-box,  is  great¬ 
er  than  the  precedent  of  national  aid  to  the 
common  schools. 

Nor  ought  we  to  throw  off  this  duty  by  say¬ 
ing,  Let  the  South  take  care  of  herself;  it  is 
her  business,  not  ours.  The  South  has  done  all 
she  could.  She  has  exerted  herself  to  the  ut¬ 
most  to  educate  her  own  illiterate  masses.  The 
State  of  South  Carolina  taxes  itself  over  half  a 
million  of  dollars  for  this  purpose,  with  an  as¬ 
sessed  valuation  of  property  of  only  $138,000,- 
000!  “I  believe,”  says  Rev.  Dr.  Mayo, 
the  practical  limit  of  taxation  is  reached.  We 
may  say  that  the  Southern  people  can  give 
more  than  they  do  for  education ;  but  practical¬ 
ly,  looking  at  them  as  we  do  at  every  people  in 
the  world,  I  believe  that  the  limit  is  reached.” 
The  State  of  Georgia  in  1860  had  a  valuation  of 
$670,000,000;  after  the  war  the  valuation  was 
found  to  be  $170,000,000— that  is,  it  lost  by  the 
war  five  hundred  millions  of  dollars!  The 
whole  State  was  impoverished.  The  people 
had  no  capital  to  begin  with.  They  had  to 
borrow.  They  had  to  give  a  lien  upon  the  pro¬ 
ducts  of  the  soil  to  pay  their  debts.  The  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  colored  class  was  even  worse,  in  that 
they  had  not  only  no  resources,  but  no  habits 
that  would  lead  them  to  accumulate.  An  ex¬ 
amination  of  the  facts  in  all  the  Southern 
States  show’s  conclusively  the  absolute  inability 
of  that  section  to  educate  its  unlettered  citizens 
and  voters  without  the  aid  of  the  general  Gov¬ 
ernment. 

The  whole  story  is  told  in  a  brief  conversa¬ 
tion  between  a  Northern  gentleman  travelling 
in  Georgia  and  a  negro  stage-driver,  who  is  de¬ 
scribed  as  a  man  of  more  than  ordinary  intelli¬ 
gence  :  “  Do  you  know  the  name  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States?”  “I  do  not.” 
“Do  you  know  the  name  of  the  Governor  of 
your  own  State  ?  ”  No.”  “  Did  you  vote  for 
the  President  at  the  recent  election  ?  ”  “  Yes 
sir.”  “  Can  you  tell  me  for  whom  you  voted  ?  ” 
“No  sir,  I  cannot;  I  don’t  recollect.”  This 
man,  unable  to  read  the  ballot  which  he  casts, 
helps  to  make  the  laws  which  govern  us  all. 
And  yet  he  is  but  a  sample  of  tens,  and  even 
hundreds,  of  thousands. 

This  ignorance  is  no  local  question,  but  one 
of  vital  importance  to  us  all.  The  danger  is 
as  great  to  every  section  of  the  Union.  Super¬ 
intendent  Newell  of  Maryland  says:  “I  am 
old-fashioned  enough  to  think  that  the  State 
ought  to  do  nothing  that  the  private  iidividual 
can  do  as  well;  and  I  am  willing  to  carry  it 
further,  and  to  say  that  the  national  Govem- 


ernment  can  ’uw’ instbrfTBla  aii 

experience  prove  to  us  that  the  individual  is  not 
able  to  educate  his  children ;  he  has  never  done  it 
in  the  history  of  the  world;  the  State  must  come 
in  and  aid  him  in  the  work ;  and  I  think  we 
have  proved  abundantly  that  in  our  Southern 
States  at  all  events  the  State  is  not  able  to  do 
the  work  of  education.  Therefore  I  say  it  is 
the  duty  and  privilege  of  the  national  Govern¬ 
ment  to  come  in  and  help  the  States  to  do  that 
which  they  are  willing,  but  are  not  able  to  do.” 

EDITORIAL  NOTES. 

We  trust  that  our  ministers  are  all  sufficient¬ 
ly  interested  in  the  efforts  of  the  Assembly’s 
Committee  on  Systematic  Beneficence  to  give 
a  careful  reading  to  the  short  circular  under 
the  caption  of  “A  Message  to  our  Pastors,” 
and  signed  by  Arthur  Mitchell,  Dan  P.  Eells 
and  others.  The  impulse  to  throw  leaflets  and 
circulars  aside  as  so  much  waste  paper,  may 
well  be  restrained  in  this  case,  for  the  cause  is 
worthy,  and  the  interest  in  it  a  growing  one 
throughout  the  Church.  The  main  object  aim¬ 
ed  at  by  the  Committee,  namely,  the  increase 
of  the  churches’  contributing  constituency, 
must  commend  itself  to  the  judgment  of  all. 
There  can  be  no  mistake  in  advocating  it  re¬ 
peatedly  and  heartily  from  our  pulpits,  for,  so 
far  as  successful,  it  will  augment  the  moral, 
quite  as  much  as  the  pecuniary  strength  of  the 
churches.  If  only  every  one  of  our  600,000 
church  members  and  650,000  Sunday-school 
scholars  would  every  one,  upon  the  first  day 
of  the  week,  give  something,  however  small, 
the  aggregate,  and  the  reflex  influence  of  the 
act  if  conscientiously  performed,  would  be 
grand  indeed.  And  it  is  mentioned  for  general 
encouragement,  that  the  efforts  of  the  Commit¬ 
tee  are  not  without  result  already.  The  total 
income  of  our  benevolent  Boards  was  increased 
last  year  by  $125,000.  The  previous  year  it  had 
advanced  $85,000  on  the  year  before.  And  this 
not  that  individuals  here  and  there  were  more 
liberal,  but  there  were  twenty-two  hundred 
more  contributions  last  year  as  reported  to  the 
Assembly  than  during  the  year  previous.  Let 
the  number  of  new  givers  be  further  augment¬ 
ed  the  current  year  and  all  the  old  ones  retain- 1 
ed,  and  we  shall  then  have  the  means  to  great¬ 
ly  increase  our  mission  oiierations  the  world 
over.  _ 

The  stated  Fall  meeting  of  the  Presbytery  of 
New  York  occurred  in  the  lecture-room  of  the 
Scotch  Church,  on  Monday  morning  last.  Af¬ 
ter  a  half  hour  of  devotional  exercises,  the  Rev. 
J.  R.  Kerr,  D.D.,  was  chosen  moderator,  and 
Rev.  James  H.  Hoadley  temporary  clerk.  An 
item  of  general  public  interest  was  the  grant¬ 
ing  of  permission  to  the  Brick  Church  to  pros¬ 
ecute  a  call  for  the  pastoral  services  of  the 
Rev.  Henry  J.  Van  Dyke,  Jr.,  of  Newport,  R. 
I.  Presbytery  will  meet  on  Sabbath  evening 
next  in  Grace  Chapel  (West  Twenty-second 
street,)  to  ordain  as  an  evangelist  the  Rev. 
Charles  P.  Fagnani,  one  of  its  licentiates.  The 
time  for  holding  meetings  of  Presbytery  in  the 
future  was  changed  to  the  second  Monday  of 
the  month,  at  three  o’clock  in  the  afternoon, 
except  for  the  Spring  and  Fall  stated  meetings, 
which  are  to  be  held  as  formerly.  Walter  D. 
Buchanan  and  F.  B.  Dwight  of  Union  Theolog¬ 
ical  Seminary,  were  taken  under  care  of  the 
Presbytery.  _ 

We  are  requested  to  state  that  ministers  and 
licentiates  of  the  Presbytery  of  New  York  who 
have  not  received  their  Minutes  of  the  General 
Assembly,  can  obtain  them  at  the  Mission 
Rooms,  23  Centre  street. 

Our  sixth  page  is  well  occupied  by  the  ad¬ 
dress  of  Dr.  Prentiss  at  the  opening  of  the 
Union  Theological  Seminary.  It  will  be  wide¬ 
ly  read,  and  to  general  satisfaction  and  profit. 


Since  the  article  on  the  Action  of  Presbyte¬ 
ries  as  to  the  Representative  Character  of  Syn-  j 
od,  signed  P.,  (see  4th  page)  was  written,  an-  < 
other  Presbytery,  Niagara,  connected  with  the  i 
former  Synod  of  Western  New  York,  has  taken  1 
the  same  action,  making  eighteen  in  all.  Of  i 
the  other  nine  home  Presbyteries,  two,  viz; 
Steuben  and  Geneva,  have  pronounced  in  favor 
of  a  Synod  twice  the  size,  favoring  a  ratio  of 
five  instead  of  ten.  Genesee  prefers  a  ratio  of  ' 
eight.  Of  the  action  of  the  other  six,  if  they  ' 
have  taken  any,  we  are  not  informed.  As  the 
Presbyteries  that  have  voted  the  same  way 
contain  664  of  the  1,004  ministers,  and  487  of  the 
763  churches  connected  with  the  home  Presby¬ 
teries,  there  would  seem  to  be  little  or  no  doubt 
of  what  the  action  of  Synod  will  be. 

The  Second  Presbyterian  Church,  Chicago, 
of  old  and  long  under  the  charge  of  Dr.  R.  W. 
Patterson,  and  subsequently  of  Dr.  John  Mon¬ 
ro  Gibson  (now  of  London),  has,  after  enduring 
the  forlorn  condition  of  a  pastorless  flock  for 
about  two  years,  called  the  Rev.  S.  J.  McPher¬ 
son  of  East  Orange,  N.  J.  This  action  was 
taken,  we  believe,  after  hearing  Mr.  McPher¬ 
son  during  his  recent  vacation,  and  was  unani¬ 
mous.  And  while  it  brings  joy  and  relief  to  a 
long  waiting  congregation,  it  is  fraught  with 
sorrow  and  disappointment  to  the  East  Orange 
Church,  Mr.  McPherson’s  first  charge  after 
leaving  Princeton,  and  which  has  flourished 
under  his  ministrations  for  the  past  three  years. 
He  has  done  well  for  them, and  they  have  dealt 
generously  by  him,  hoping  to  retain  him  for 
yet  a  few  years.  Those  who  have  sat  under  his 
preaching,  anticipate  continued  success  for 
him  in  the  larger  field  to  which  he  goes.  He 
is  reckoned  among  the  most  promising  of  our 
young  preachers. _ 

M  essrs.  Moody  and  Sankey  are  now  laboring 
in  Paris  lor  a  brief  time,  in  accordance  with  the 
programme  of  their  London  committee  of  di¬ 
rection.  During  September  they  visited  Wales, 
laboring  in  Swansea,  Cardiff,  and  Newport. 
Last  week  and  this  are  designated  for  Plymouth 
and  Devonport.  From  Oct.  8th  to  the  22d  they 
remain  in  Paris.  Returning,  Bristol  will  occu¬ 
py  them  to  Nov.  3d,  then  Cambridge,  Oxford, 
Torquay,  Exeter,  Southampton,  Portsmouth, 
and  Brighton  will  occupy  the  time  to  Dec.  20th. 
Alter  the  Christmas  interval,  they  will  de¬ 
vote  the  time  from  Jan.  2d  to  Feb.  6th  to  Ire¬ 
land.  Returning  to  England,  Birmingham, 
Leicester,  Nottingham,  Manchester,  Leeds, 
and  Liverpool  will  occupy  them  up  to  April 
14th,  when  they  expect  to  return  to  Northfleld, 
Mass.,  for  the  Summer.  Returning  to  London 
in  the  Fall,  they  will  devote  months,  perhaps  a 
year,  to  that  one  city. 

Among  those  present  by  invitation  at  the  re¬ 
cent  meeting  of  the  Presbytery  of  New  York, 
was  Prof.  Blake  of  Davidson  College,  North 
Carolina.  He  comes  North  hoping  to  secure 
pecuniary  relief  for  that  institution,  which,  as 
many  of  our  readers  are  aware,  has  a  record  of 
great  usefulness  in  the  jiast.  The  time  was 
when  Davidson  College  did  more  to  furnish  our 
churches  with  a  learned  and  pious  ministry 
than  any  other  college  of  the  South.  And  this 
career  of  usefulness  might  be  again  entered 
upon  by  the  College,  if  only  a  little  timely  en¬ 
couragement  were  extended  in  this  hour  of  its 
special  need.  The  Presbytery,  therefore,  did 
well  and  wisely  in  unanimously  approving  the 
object  of  Prof.  Blake’s  visit  to  this  and  other 
of  our  cities.  _ 

New  York  is  just  now  a  city  of  schools.  Pub¬ 
lic  and  private,  their  number  is  very  large, 
and  their  average  of  excellence  is  a  high  one. 
Among_the  clianges  of  the  year  we  noi  o  the  rp- 
muvai  vt'xvuigoio  v;uiiege  irum  riitu  avenue 
to  West  Fifty-fifth  street,  where  it  occupies 
new  and  elegant  quarters,  with  furniture  and 
apparatus  to  match.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Burchard, 
whose  experience  in  this  line  of  things  began 
when  he  was  sixteen  years  of  age,  and  was  sub¬ 
sequently  renewed  as  Chancellor  of  Ingham 
University,  is  now  at  the  head  of  Rutgers,  and 
seconded  by  an  able  corps  of  assistants,  we  are 
glad  to  learn  that  the  outlook  is  in  all  respects 
very  promising. 

We  give,  on  the  last  page,  tlie  very  tender 
and  appropriate  address  of  Prof.  Egbert  C. 
Smyth  of  .\ndover,  at  the  funeral  of  Mrs.  Tuck¬ 
er,  wife  of  Prof.  William  J.  Tucker,  formerly 
pastor  of  the  Madison  Square  Church  in  this 
city.  Many  of  our  city  readers  will  also  be 
touched  by  the  announcement,  elsewhere,  of 
the  death  of  the  widow  of  the  late  Dr.  Asa  D. 
Smith.  The  prime  of  her  years  was  spent  here 
in  New  York,  and  not  a  few  will  recall  her  as 
the  beloved  and  efficient  wife  and  helpmeet  of 
one  who  was  long  one  of  the  most  laborious 
and  honored  of  our  city  pastors. 

Our  Presbyterian  missions  to  Siam  and  Laos 
are  in  the  way  of  being  well  reinforced.  On 
their  way  thither  are  Rev.  Charles  D.  McLa¬ 
ren  and  wife.  Rev.  John  P.  Hearst,  Rev.  S.  C. 
Peoples,  Rev.  Dr.  McGilvary,  and  Rev.  E.  P. 
Dunlap;  Miss  Griffin  from  Tennessee,  Miss 
Wishard  and  Miss  Wirtz  of  Chicago  (the  for¬ 
mer  a  daughter  of  Rev.  S.  E.  Wishard),  Miss 
Warner  of  Kansas,  and  Miss  Lennell  of  Wa- 
verly,  N.  Y.  Of  these,  Mrs.  McLaren  (formerly 
Miss  Leek)  and  Miss  Lilian  Lennell  have  been 
students  in  Bethany  Institute,  this  city.  Also 
Miss  Kate  E.  Rankin,  who  goes  out  to  Alaska 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Woman’s  Board. 

Many  of  our  city  readers  will  deeply  regret 
to  learn  of  the  severe  illness  of  the  Bev.  Albert 
Van  Deusen,  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  church 
in  Eighty-sixth  street.  His  ailment  is  hemor¬ 
rhage  of  the  lungs,  and  he  is  much  prostrated 
by  recent  attacks.  A  graduate  of  Princeton 
College  and  Union  Theological  Seminary,  he 
has  shown  unusual  qualifications  for  gathering 
and  unifying  a  congregation,  during  the  two 
years  of  his  relation  to  his  charge.  The 
Eighty-sixth-street  Church  is  greatly  pros- 
V)ering  under  his  ministrations,  and  their 
united  prayer  is  that  their  beloved  pastor  may 
be  spared  to  them. 

Dr.  H.  Caruthers  of  Tarrytown  has  just  re-  ■ 
turned  from  a  trip  to  the  Indian  country  to  se¬ 
cure  children  for  the  school  at  Carlisle.  He 
brought  back  sixty  boys  and  girls,  ranging 
from  eight  to  sixteen  years  old.  These  repre¬ 
sent  no  less  than  twelve  different  tribes,  some 
of  them  as  distant  as  the  Watchita  mountains 
—the  good  fame  of  the  Carlisle  and  Hampton 
schools  having  penetrated  even  there. 

Mrs.  Ross  writes  us  from  their  home  in 
Huntsville,  Ala.,  that  her  venerable  husband, 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Ross,  has  been  closely  confined 
to  his  bed  for  some  time  past.  His  physicians 
are  doing  all  that  is  possible  for  him,  and  he 
bears  up  well  under  his  eighty-five  years,  but 
quite  ready  to  depart  and  bo  with  Chiist,  he 
calmly  awaits  the  issue,  whatever  it  may  be. 

Among  the  list  of  recent  arrivals  from  Japan 
is  the  nameof  the  Rev.  Naomi  Tirnaraof  Tokio, 
who  has  had  charge  of  the  native  church  there 
for  six  years  past.  He  comes  chiefly  with  a 
view  to  further  study,  but  also  to  see  America 
and  her  Christian  institutions,  relative  to  which 
he  has  heard  much,  and  sometimes  quite  con¬ 
tradictory  accounts. 

Elmira  Female  College  opens  with  a  Fresh¬ 
man  Class  of  thirty,  and  with  largo  additions  j 
to  the  other  departments.  Every  seat  in  the  i 
new  dining-hall  is  full. 


Governor  Long,  apparently  unmindful  of  the  of  four  months  in  Europe,  which  has  been  o 
precedent  of  the  last  few  years,  which  has  ac-  advantage  to  him  every  way.  Thougl 

corded  the  Bret  annouccemeot  of  Th.nks|.ir. 

ing  day  to  tlie  Chief  Magistrate  of  the  NatiOD,  jii^ladness  of  the  people  is  none  the  less  that 
has  designated  Nov.  30  as  the  time  for  the  ob-  beloved  pastor  Is  with  them  again.  — 

servance  in  Massachusetts.  -  Fayetteville. — Dr.  John  C.  Hill  has  gone  from 

-  this  charge  to  engage  In  missionary  work  in  Cen- 

Miss  Emma  Thursby  gave  a  concert  on  Monday  trai  America.  His  address  is  now  Guatemala  la 
evening  in  Chickering  Hall,  which  was  largely  at-  Nueva,  Guatemala,  C.  A. 

tended  by  the  best  people  of  the  city.  It  amount-  ,,  ®ackus  has  resigned 

”  “  uj  i,  o  F  the  charge  of  this  church,  to  take  effect  Dec.  Ist. 

ed  to  an  ovation  to  her  personally,  and  was  great-  .....  x  j 

,  .  J  V  !  .  K  ^ _ 1  Pbbsbyteby  or  Columbia  met  at  Ancram  Load 

ly  enjoyed  by  those  who  appreciate  high  excel-  jjines.  Sept.  19th.  The  place  of  meeUng  being  at 
lence.  She  was  assisted  by  Miss  Emily  Wlnant,  the  extreme  southeastern  limits  of  our  Territory, 
Miss  Maud  Morgan,  Signor  Pietro  Ferranti,  and  the  attendance  was  not  large.  This  absence  of 
the  Ne»  York  Phllh.™onic  CJub.  comprUlo*  JSX%hrpS.r.„‘3 
Richard  Arnold,  Emil  Gramm,  Charles  Werner,  oorresponding  members.  Rev.  William  G.  Wes- 
Eugene  Weiner,  Reinhardt  Richter,  and  Ludwig  tervelt  of  Millerton,  and  Rev.  William  N.  Sayre  of 
E.  Manoly.  Miss  Thursby  and  her  party  will  sing  fine  Plains,  whoso  ministerial  influence  and  ef- 
,  ,  ,  ,,  forts  hsve  boon  of  patrlarchal  valuo  lo  sll  tflls  ro- 

again  in  the  same  hall  on  Wednesday  evening,  and  whose  pastorate  at  the  Plains  will  soon 

Saturday  afternoon  at  2  o’clock.  have  run  to  flfty  years,  most  cheerfully  responded 


Saturday  afternoon  at  2  o  clock.  have  run  to  flfty  years,  most  cheerfully  responded 

to  our  invitations  of  fellowship  and  deliberation. 
Rev.  L.  W.  Church  was  chosen  moderator,  and  Rev. 
ACTION  OF  THE  PRESBYTERIES  ON  THE  Cyrus  L.  Offer  Clerk.  Presbytery  gave  good  heed 
SYNOD.  to  Its  solemn  responsibilities,  both  in  regard  to 

“A  Pastor”  in  the  last  Evangelist  writes  as  esUbllshed  departmente  of  Church  work  re- 
,  ,  .  ,  quiring  and  receiving  of  its  Permanent  Committees 

though  lie  was  not  aware  of  what  has  already  been  naatured  reports,  and  also  aiming  at  mutual 

done  toward  deciding  the  representative  character  refreshing  and  the  promotion  of  the  spiritual  in- 
o£  the  new  Synod.  A  majority  of  the  Presbyte-  terests  of  tlie  church  in  Ancram.  To  the  list  of 
ries  connected  with  it  have  had  the  subject  before  Permanent  Committees  was  added  the  one  on  Tem- 
lu  y  .  perance,  recommended  by  the  last  General  Assem- 

them,  each  at  a  full,  stated  meeting,  and  after  de-  i,jy  Special  religious  efforts  were  made  before 
liberation  reached  the  same  conclusion  in  regard  the  meeting  and  after  the  adjournment  of  Presby- 
to  it.  They  favor  the  recommendation  of  the  tery,  which,  with  the  usual  devotional  exercises 

,  .  .  .1.  «  1  A  _ «ii  during  its  sessions,  were  evidently  owned  of  God 

commissioners  to  the  Buffalo  Assembly  from  all  reviving  of  His  work.  The  tokens  for 

the  Presbyteries  interested,  and  other  ministers  good  were  many  and  cheering.  The  manifest 
belonging  to  them  who  were  present,  to  make  the  kindness  of  God  at  Ancram  will  not  soon  be  for- 
number  of  ministers  the  basis,  and  ten  and  every  gotten,  cither  by  the  members  of  Presbytery  or 
,  .  ,,  V  lA  Ai.  Ai  •  those  with  whom  it  was  their  great  pleasure  for 

fraction  of  ten  exceeding  one-half  the  ratio  for 

one  minister  and  one  elder,  no  Presbytery  to  be  Geoboe  W.  Wabneb,  Stated  Clerk. 


one  minister  and  one  elder,  no  Presbytery  to  be 
entitled  to  less  than  two  ministers  and  two  elders. 


Maplbton. — Niagara  Presbytery  met  in  this 


The  Presbyteries  that  have  taken  this  action,  in  church,  and  received  Rev.  Solon  A.  Whitcomb 
many  instances  unanimously,  are  the  throe  for-  from  the  Presbyte^  of  Rocheste^  Rev.  N.  Foster 
„  ,  ,  Av  o  1  A  X  T  1  J  !  Browne  from  the  Presbyteiw  of  Huntingdon,  and 

merly  composing  the  Synod  of  Long  Island,  viz:  Licentiate  John  C.  Henderson  from  the  Presbytery 
Brooklyn,  Nassau,  and  Long  Island ;  three  con-  of  Cayuga.  Bev.  David  M.  Rankin  was  dismissed 
nectod  with  the  Synod  of  New  York,  viz:  New  to  the  Presbytery  of  Otsego.  Rev.  John  S.  Bacon 
York,  Boston,  and  Westchester;  two  with  the  ^ected  Commissioner  to  Auburn  Semina^, 
o  J  .  ...  !  1  •  J  ^  1  Rev,  N.  Foster  Browne  accepted  a  call  from  the 

Synod  of  Albany,  viz:  Champlain  and  Columbia;  Carlton  church,  and  arrangements  were  made  for 
all  five  connected  with  the  Synod  of  Central  New  his  installation  on  Oct.  10th.  John  C.  Henderson 
York,  viz:  Binghamton,  Otsego,  St.  Lawrence,  was  examined,  and  will  be  ordained  Oct.  24th,  at 

Syracuse,  and  Utica;  three  of  Geneva,  viz:  Cayu-  Presbytery  approved  the  plan  of 

,  Ak.  ..  J  A  making  the  representatives  of  the  Presbyteries  in 
ga,  Chemung,  and  Lyons ;  one  in  the  Synod  of  gynoj  one  minister  and  one  elder  for  every  ten^ 
WostemNew  York,  viz:  Rochester ;  making  seven-  ministers,  or  more  than  half  often;  but  that  no 
teen  of  the  twenty-seven  home  Presbyteries.  The  Presbytery  have  less  than  four  representatives, 
two  .o^igo  Oroomiok  and  ot  coots.  7o“  ,^^13  to 

will  take  no  action  one  way  or  the  other,  though  services  of  Rev.  John  D.  English.  Rev.  Gilbert 
they  must  be  counted  in  determining  the  question  Reid  made  an  interesting  missionary  address,  and 
of  majority.  ^^e  sacramental  service  was  introduced  with  a 

1 _ _ 1  A„„  ui  J  1  :-i  I  Ai  A  sermon  by  Rev.  J.  D.  Countermine.  The  last  hour 

The  last  Ge  eral  Assembly  wisely  decided  that  spent  in  prayer  and  conference,  with  great 


the  Synod  must  first  take  action  on  the  subject;  spiritual  profit, 
consequently  the  vote  already  taken  of  those  sev¬ 
enteen  Presbyteries  has  no  legal  efficacy.  It,  Flemington. 


NEW  JERSEY. 

Flemington. — The  new  church,  the  cornerstone 


however,  shows  the  minds  of  the  brethren.  The  j  ^  just  been  laid,  will  cost  and 

AI  A  1  J  Au  A  A  1  Ai.  Ai  06  fliushed  free  of  debt.  Dr.  George  S.  Mott  is 
same  reasons  tliat  led  them  to  take  the  action  ” 


they  did,  exist  to  cause  them  to  vote  the  same  way 
in  the  Synod,  and  subsequently  repeat  it  in  the 


pastor. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Philadelphia.  —  The  Susquehanna  -  avenue 


Presbytery.  There  must  be  a  great  change  in  the  Church,  of  which  Rev.  B.  T.  Jones  is  pastor,  have 
views  already  expressed,  or  the  matter  is  virtually  coBt^Bcted  ter  a  n^  church.  They  are  now  wor- 
AA,  .  mi  A  u  A  I  .  J.  shipping  in  Dover  Hall,  and  at  the  last  communion 

settled.  That  change  may  take  place ;  ordinarily  there  was  an  accession  of  eleven  members. 


it  would  not  be  looked  for,  but  upon  this  subject 
wo  have  witnessed  some  queer  proceedings.  A 


The  Olivet  Church  has  increased  the  salary  of  its 
pastor  (Rev.  L.  Y.  Graham)  $1,000,  making  it 


Synod  in  this  State,  every  one  of  the  Presbyteries  14,500.  The  number  of  members  is  725.  The 

of  which  voted  in  favor  of  consolidation,  after  the  ^  flourishing  mission  under  the 

„  ,  ...  ..A  .  .A  ,  .  care  of  Rev.  Marcus  A.  Brownson. 

Synod  did  consolidate  sent  down  an  overture  to  i,  i-  /  7  tx-  1 1  a  1  xi 

^  .  ,,  aa  ,  A  .  A,  A  A  ,  Rer.  Airaara  Heoo  removes  from  Oxford,  Penn., 

its  Presbyteries  asking  the  last  Assembly  to  take  to  1409  Filbert  street,  Philadelphia,  which  corre- 
them  out  o  f  the  consolidated  Synod !  To  be  sure  spondents  will  please  observe, 
it  was  not  adopted,  but  it  was  formally  submitted.  Westminsteb  Pbesbyteby  met  in  the  Union 
None  of  those  who  voted  in  favor  of  the  Buffalo  Church  Sept.  25,  Bev.  J.  Y.  Mitchell,  D.D,,  mod- 
,0  commendation,  it  need  eonreely  be  „id,  voted  irbytef/'o,  T 

to  submit  it.  Among  those  who  have  [committed  licentiate,  to  the  Presbytery  of  Lehigh.  The  pas- 
thems  elves  in  favor  of  that  recommendation,  we  toral  relation  between  Rev.  Robert  Gamble  and 
do  not  look  for  similar  vacillation.  t^>ie  Chanceford  church  was  dissolved ;  also  that 

_  A  .t  A  AA  »  A  between  Rev.  C.  B.  Whitcomb  and  the  Mt.  Joy 

Does  “A  Pastor  expect  the  presence  ,of  two  church,  and  that  between  Rev.  H.  B.  Scott  anS 
Persian  and  two  Siamese  elders,  to  say  nothing  of  Stewartstown  church.  Rev.  Robert  Gamble  was 
1  four  foreign  missionaries,  in  Synod  ?  He  must  appointed  stated  supply  of  the  Donegal  and  Mt. 

Browne  of  the  Stewartstown  church  for  the  same 
-  period.  Marietta  was  chosen  as  the  place  for  the 

HRiniBUtB  an®  cimrciieB.  °TiATMv:bTpl°LxTB,xmet«B.«uloh»»b 

— -w »  Sept.  19th.  Sermon  by  the  Bev.  James  Davis. 

NEW  YORK.  Donaldson  was  elected  moderator,  and 

New  Yobk  — The  Rrick  Uhiirch  nnlnii  vaeaxit  Dev.  J.  I.  Blackburn  clerk.  Rev.  John  Kerr  was 
sirme  tlmTparture  of  K.  ^0^0  trLSdon  hL  WaUace  of  Allegheny.  Rev. 

called  Rev.  Henry  J.  Van  Dyke,  Jr.,  son  of  Dr.  Van  Mission  gave  an  in- 

Dvke  of  Brooklyn  Mr  Van  Dvke  has  been  nas  terestlng  account  of  his  work.  Dr.  Kellogg  of 

tor  of  the  First  Congregational  Church  of  Newport"  stens  of  Rfhfe^  ‘if®! 

R.  I.,  ter  about  four  years  past,  where  he  has  had  iTeh  ®  Study  ”  A  call  froin  the 

marked  success.  He  is  about  thirty  yeai-s  of  age,  ^  RoLrt  McCasUn 
and  was  educated  at  Princeton.  "««««  Mctaslln. 

The  Shiloh  Church,  so  long  ministered  to  by  the  chufe^mef  ft*" 
late  Dr.  Henry  Highland  Garnet,  has  secured  the 

Rev  Hiisrh  M  Brown  as  his  successor  He  heixsin  A.  Johnson  in  the  chair.  Ihe  churches  of  Wilkes- 
his  hSore  la^t  Sabbath,  Oct.  1st.  We  wfslf  hfm  Jthtef  Chffreh 
abundant  success;  and  for  this  there  is  room  ..nxxvenionf  mnmff 

among  the  colored  population  of  New  York.  anse  for  its  pastor.  Rev.  William  J. 

Rev.  E.  D.  Murphy  has  changed  his  address  from  KENTUCKY. 

Upper  Montclair,  N.  J.,  to  143  East  Twenty-first  TAiTrrmivvxAA,  xir  oa'  a  <■  ■■ 

street.  New  York.  t® 

.  00  VA  o  AA  .A  D-  Laughlin,  who  had  supplied  its 

At  the  Old  Spbing-Stbeet  Chubch. — On  Sun-  pulpit  for  six  months.  It  was  a  hearty  call.  The 
day  evening  last  a  farewell  meeting  was  given  to  Rov.  E.  P.  Humphrey.  D.D.,  moderated  the  meet- 
Rev.  Gilbert  Reed,  a  member  of  Spring-street  ing.  and  in  course  of  it  said  that  ho  believed  it 
Church,  and  a  recent  graduate  of  Union  Seminary,  was  the  first  time  in  his  life  he  had  ever  seen  a 
in  the  Old  bpiing-street  Church.  Rev.  Dr.  Hast-  congregation  vote  for  a  pastor  without  casting  any 
ings  of  Union  Seminary  gave  a  most  excellent  ad-  blank  votes.  But  the  call  has  been  declined, 
dross  upon  the  joy  there  is  in  doing  mission  work ; 

the  pastor.  Rev.  Alfred  H.  Moment,  spoke  feeling-  OHIO, 

ly  of  the  bond  of  friendship  existing  between  Mr.  Dayton. — The  fine  Third  Church  dedicated  on 

Reed  and  liimself,  and  of  the  great  service  he  had  Sept.  17  (Rev.  J.  H.  Montgomery  pastor),  cost 
rendered  the  church  during  the  pastor’s  severe  ill-  $67,000,  and  has  a  now  system  of  heating.  An 
ness  one  year  ago,  when  he  supplied  the  pulpit  for  Immense  hot  air-box  or  chamber  has  been  made 
eight  mouths,  preaching  twice  a  day.  The  si^er-  under  the  floor.  Its  length  and  width  are  about 
intendent  of  the  Sunday -scliool,  Mr.  P.  Hall  Shurts,  equal  to  those  of  the  floor,  and  its  depth  about 
said  a  few  farewell  words  on  behalf  of  the  school,  two  feet.  In  this  hot  air-chamber  are  placed  a 
where  Mr.  Reed  had  been  a  faithful  and  successful  large  number  of  steam  pipes  affording  a  heating 
teacher  of  a  large  Bible  class  of  young  ladies,  surface  sufficient  to  warm  the  church  in  ordinary 
called  the  Day  Star  Circle.  The  Chinese  Sunday-  weather,  without  the  use  of  direct  radiators.  The"' 
school,  which  was  organized  by  Mr.  Reed  in  the  air  taken  from  outside  becomes  heated  in  this 
church  two  years  ago,  and  of  which  he  was  the  chamber,  and  escapes  into  the  auditorium  through 
superintendent,  presented  to  him  through  one  of  small  registers  in  the  floor.  These  registers  are 
its  members.  Lung  Quong  (who  spoke  in  English),  placed  under  the  pews,  and  are  so  numerous  that 

a  beautiful  gold  pen  and  pencil  and  an  autograph  there  will  bo  about  six  hundred  small  currents  of 

album,  containing  the  names  of  the  members  of  warm  air  coming  up  through  the  floor  at  all  parts 
the  school.  The  pastor,  on  behalf  of  his  friends  of  the  room. 

in  the  church,  presented  him  witli  a  handsome  Paulding.— Rev.  A.  C.  Crist  of  Iberia  is  called 
gold  watch,  as  a  token  of  their  love  for  him.  Mr.  to  this  church. 

Reed  responded  with  much  emotion  to  these  to-  x/t-x.a.  x  n  nr  ..  .a 

kens  of  kindness.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  ser-  Milan.  Rev.  J.  H.  Walter,  for  twenty-seven 

vice  the  congregation  shook  hands  with  him,  and  pastor  of  this  church,  has  resigned, 

bid  him  God-speed  in  his  great  undertaking.  Amesville.^— Rev.  L.  N.  Woodruff  has  resigneil 

Many  tears  were  shed  as  this  ceremony  took  ®®ro  of  the  churches  of  Amesville  and  New 
place.  It  was  an  occasion  long  to  be  remembered.  England.  He  has  been  with  these  churches  ter 
Mr.  Reed  starts  for  China  Oct.  10th,  from  his  t®**  J’oars,  only  taking  one  or  two  short  vacations 
home  in  Western  New  York.  He  goes  out  laden  during  the  time. 

with  tlie  best  wishes  and  earnest  prayers  of  his  Pataskala.  —  Zanesville  Presbytery  met  here 
Christian  friends,  for  great  usefulness  in  the  Mas-  Sept.  12.  Sermon  by  Rev.  J.  T.  Pollock  of  Belle- 
ter’s  work  in  heathen  Ciiina.  Monday  evening  his  fontaine  Presbytery.  Bev.  W.  D.  Wallace  was 
Bible  class  gave  him  a  farewell  reception  at  the  chosen  moderator.  Rev.  J.  A.  Baldridge  was  re¬ 
residence  of  Elder  E.  D.  Jennings,  when  they  pre-  ceived  from  the  Presbytery  of  Athens,  and  Rev.' 
sented  him  with  a  fine  steel  engraving.  8.  A.  K.  Bates  dismissed  to  Presbytery  of  Rochester. 

CoBFU. — Owing  to  the  resignation  of  Rev.  L.  E.  Call®  were  made  for  Mr.  Baldridge  by  the  church- 
Hanua,  the  pulpit  of  this  church  is  vacant.  ®®  Chandlersville  and  Duncan’s  Falls,  and  he 

r  Onondaga  Valley.— The  Rov.  Charles  F.  James, 

late  of  Verona,  should  bo  addressed  at  this  place.  9^"’  4  installation  was 

X>  T  AT  T)1  I  J  u:  *1  i_A  .u  appointed  for  Oct.  26.  A  call  was  also  presented 

Bath. — Rev.  J.  M.  Platt  preached  his  thirteenth  by  the  church  in  Granville  for  Rev.  J.  M.  Cross  of 
annivei-sary  sermon  on  Sunday,  Sept.  24.  His  fa-  the  Presbytery  of  Grand  Rapids.  Mr.  H.  W.  Cross 
ther  was  pastor  of  the  same  cliurch  for  thirteen  a  graduate  of  Hope  College,  was  received  under 
years,  and  served  the  church  also  at  the  same  age.  the  care  of  Presbytery. 

Stone  Chubch. — Rev.  C.  C.  Foote  of  Detroit,  NEBRASKA. 

who  was  the  acting  pastor  of  this  church  forty  i>AAAr.»AA.AA.x.Ai»A  rr  *  d .-n  1  , 

years  ago,  has  just  made  a  visit  to  the  place,  the 

first  since  his  ministry  there  closed.  He  found  ^ 

but  few  surviving  acquaintances,  and  his  brief  so-  correspond- 

journ  was  made  additionally  sad  by  looking  on  the  h  s  ew  place  of  residence, 

spot  where  liis  little  child  was  laid  to  rest.  Watebloo. — The  Presbytery  of  Omaha  met  at 

SPABTA.-At  a  united  meeting  of  the  First  and 
Second  Churches  in  this  town?  in  the  county  of 

Livingston,  held  Saturday,  Sept.  ‘23d,  the  action  !;®ju  ®®^ 

of  the  Presbytery  of  Bochester  on  the  request  to  ®f 

dissolve  the  pastoral  relation  of  the  Bev.  Thomas  Pr^bytery  to  be  held 

Aitken,  was  considered,  and  tlieir  consent  cheer-  1*'®  “®J'^  South i^st  Omaha,  whore  he 

fully  given  tliat  lie  be  (lastor-emeritus.  Appropri-  receiv*^ 

ate  resolutions  wore  adopted.  The  following  day,  the  Presbytery  of  Blngliamtou.  Two  church- 

after  observing  the  Lord’s  Supper  together.  Rev.  were  received  and  enrolled,  viz :  St.  Helena.  oj> 
Dr.  Ward,  according  to  appointment,  declared  the  ,  ''®®®  with  fourteen  members  ;  and 

pulpit  vacant.  eighteen  members.  Mr. 

t  1  rru  1  «  1  Edwin  S.  McClure  was  examined  and  received  as 

RocHESTEU.--Last  Thursday  evening  a  large  a  candidate.  The  Synodical  Missionary  was  au- 
gathenng  of  the  congregation  and  other  friends  tliorized  to  locate  a  Homo  missionary  in  the 
of  Rev.  Dr.  Shaw,  at  tlie  Brick  Church  welcomed  southern  part  of  Cedar  county.  The  church  at 
him  hoiueaffera  restof  two  m^onths  in  the  Adi-  craig  was  recommended  to  the  assistance  of  the 
rondacks.  Ho  returns  in  the  best  of  health  and  Board  of  Church  Erection,  to  the  amouct  of  $800. 
spirits,  ready  to  resume  his  work  with  something  Matiison  was  appointed  for  the  place  of  Spring 
of  the  ardor  of  youth,  though  he  has  pa^ed  the  meeting.  This  Pro.sbvtery  has  thirty-one  minls- 
seventy-fourth  milestone.  At  no  former  time  has  tera-two  not  menttened  in  the  Minutes  of  the 
he  lieen  reemved  with  warmer  or  more  substantial  General  Assembly,  J.  8.  Hicks  of  Oakdale,  and  P. 
tokens  oi  affection  and  joy.  g_  Huiburt  of  Fremont.  Two  churche->,  St.  Hele- 

Si.  Peter's  Church  parlors  the  next  evening  pre-  na.  Cedar  county,  and  Fullerton,  Nance  county, 
seiitod  a  similar  scene,  the  occa.sion  being  the  re-  are  to  be  ad  led  to  the  churches  in  the  Minutes, 
ceptiou  of  Rev.  Dr.  Riggs,  after  a  delightful  tour  making  tliirty-nlne  in  all.  Ton  years  ago  there 
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ir»8  no  Presbytery  of  Omaha.  Eight  years  ago, 
when  the  Presbytery  took  its  present  territory,  it 
had  thirteen  ministers  and  nineteen  churches. 
Presbytery  has  therefore  more  than  doubled  both 
in  minist^  and  churches  in  eight  years.  Presby¬ 
tery  adjourned  to  meet  in  Omaha,  Oct.  5th,  at  the 
Southwest  Mission  Church.  J.  A.  Hood,  S.  C. 

INDIANA. 

KxNDAiiZ£Tii<iiX.-^Bev.  H.  L.  Yannuys,  D.D., 
was  moderator  of  Fort  Wayne  Presbytery  which 
met  in  this  church  Sept.  12.  Bev.  C.  A.  Kanouse 
was  granted  a  letter  of  dismission  to  Presbytery 
of  Huncie;  Bov.  H.  L.  Nave  to  Presbytery  of 
Oolumbus,  Ohio;  Bev.  John  Mitchell  to  Presby¬ 
tery  of  Mattoon,  Ill. ;  Bev.  J.  V.  Stockton  to  Pres- 
byteiy  of  Erie,  Pa.  A  committee  appointed  to 
draft  a  resolution  touching  the  Synodical  ques¬ 
tion,  reported  as  follows :  ••  Besoived,  That  this 
Presbytery  declare  it  as  their  present  view  that 
our  Synod  should  remain  as  now  consolidated  by 
the  General  Assembly  imtil  experience  shows  that 
it  ought  to  become  an  elective  body.”  Approved. 
Mr.  S.  F.  Marks  was  ordained  to  the  work  of  the 
Gkwpel  ministry,  and  a  committee  was  appointed 
to  instal  him  over  the  Third  Church  of  Fort  Wayne. 

ILLINOIS. 

Watebmaw. — Sept.  16  occurred  the  silver  wed¬ 
ding  of  Bev.  John  S.  Bobertson  and  wife  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  of  this  place.  The  occasion 
was  handsomely  celebrated.  • 

Dwight. — Bev.  Alexander  H.  Lackey,  D.D.,  of 
Peabody,  Kansas,  has  received  an  invitation  to 
this  church,  and  wiU  begin  his  labors  there  the 
first  Sabbath  in  November. 

MINNESOTA. 

^  MniHBAPOUs.  —  The  address  of  Bev.  Samuel 
Wyckoff  is  changed  from  Lake  City,  Minn.,  to 
this  city. 

Bbv.  Jakhs  Ooohban  has  moved  from  Wilmar 
to  Minneapolis,  which  correspondents  will  please 
notice. 

MISSOUBI. 

Butueb. — The  attendance  on  Osage  Presbytery 
in  this  church.  Sept.  12,  was  fourteen  ministers 
and  seven  elders.  Bev.  Alexander  Walker  was 
chosen  moderator.  The  stated  clerk  was  ordered 
to  notify  unrepresented  churches  that  they  would 
be  required  to  give  some  reason  for  delinquencies 
at  the  next  sta^  meeting.  Bev.  T.  H.  Allin  was 
dismissed  to  Kingston  Presbytery.  Mr.  Joseph 
Hess  of  the  Brownington  Church  was  taken  under 
oare  of  Presbytery  as  a  candidate  for  the  ministry. 
Mr.  James  H.  Allin  was  licensed.  Bev.  J.  F. 
Watkins  accepted  a  call  from  the  churches  of 
Brownington  and  Osceola. 

KANSAS. 

Washington.  —  Highland  Presbytery  held  its 
Fall  meeting  in  this  church.  Sept.  19.  Opening 
sermon  by  Bev.  D.  B.  Todd.  Bev.  Joseph  Mayou 
was  chosen  moderator.  Bev.  H.  W.  Woods  from 
a  Texas  Presbytery  lakes  charge  of  the  churches 
of  Frankford  and  Vermillion.  Bev.  G.  W.  Newell 
of  Ozark  Presbytery  is  supplying  Onaga  and  St. 
Clair  churches.  Bev.  M.  F.  Howie,  on  account  of 
failing  health,  resigned  the  charge  of  the  Atchison 
church,  and  Bev.  George  Hageman  was  installed 
pastor  of  Washington  church  at  this  meeting. 

CxntbaIj  Citt. — Kearney  Presbytery  met  Sept. 
12  at  Central  City  (Bev.  H.  A.  McLean  pastor). 
Sermon  by  Bev.  John  Branch.  Rev.  Fred  John¬ 
ston,  oldest  moderator  present,  constituted  the 
Presbytery  with  prayer.  Bev.  George  T.  Criss- 
man  was  chosen  moderator,  and  Elder  J.  B.  Koer- 
nahan  and  Bev.  J.  G.  Tate  temporary  clerks.  Our 
Synodical  Missionary,  Bev.  George  L.  Little,  has 
surpassed  any  previous  year’s  record  in  organiz¬ 
ing  new  churches,  and  has  exhibited  great  wisdom 
and  skill  in  seizing  important  points.  An  inter¬ 
esting  feature  of  this  meeting  was  the  examina¬ 
tion  of  O.  C.  Weller.  The  examination  was  unani¬ 
mously  sustained,  and  arrangements  made  for  his 
ordination  at  Grand  Island,  on  Oct.  10.  On  the 
closing  evening  a  popular  meeting  in  behalf  of 
Home  Missions  was  held,  addressed  by  Bev. 
George  T.  Crissman  of  Kearney,  and  Rev.  George 
L.  Little  of  Omaha. 

PACIFIC  COAST. 

San  Fbanciboo. — Dr.  John  Hemphill  has  organ¬ 
ised  a  “Society  of  Christian  Endeavor  ”  in  Calvary 
Church,  one  feature  of  which  is  a  look-out  com¬ 
mittee,  to  find  all  new  comers  in  the  church. 

CONGREGATIONAL. 

Andovbb  Seminabt  has  twenty-seven  students. 
Of  these,  fourteen  are  attending  the  senior  lec¬ 
tures  ;  twelve,  those  of  the  advanced  class ;  while 
one  is  a  resident  licentiate.  Four  of  the  senior 
class  would  be  middiers  in  regular  course. 

Yalb  Lbcttjbks. — ^The  Bev.  Dr.  N.  J.  Burton, 
filter  e(  the  Bwk  Ohareh,  BsrtiYcd,  ^ss-i-wiii 
deliver  the  Lyman  Beecher  course  of  lectures  on 
preaching  at  the  Yale  Theological  Seminary  this 
year. 

A  Vetbban  Pbeagheb. — Rev.  Dr.  Sewall  Tenney 
of  Ellsworth,  Me.,  now  eighty-one  years  of  age, 
wont  thirty  miles  to  attend  a  recent  council,  re¬ 
turned  home,  and  the  following  Sabbath  preached 
at  another  town  equally  tar  off,  and  came  back 
with  considerable  energy  remaining. 

A  Pbopeb  Objection. — The  Bev.  H.  E.  Mott 
has  tendered  his  resignation  of  the  Congregation¬ 
al  Church  at  Augusta,  Me.,  the  cause  being  a  dif¬ 
ference  between  him  and  his  church  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  the  future  state.  The  church  thus  stated 
its  reason  for  asking  his  resignation :  When  call- 
«d  to  be  our  pastor  and  teacher  you  had  the  arti- 
des  of  faith  of  our  Church  in  your  possession,  and 
ample  time  to  acquaint  yourself  with  our  doctrin¬ 
al  views,  and  if  not  in  accord  with  your  own,  your 
duty  was  to  inform  us  of  the  fact;  but  neither  to 
the  church  nor  council  did  you  express  dissent 
from  any  one  of  them.  For  these  reasons  you 
cannot  claim  the  right  to  modify  or  throw  doubt 
upon  any  one  of  them  while  you  remain  pastor  and 
teacher  of  this  church ;  and  it  would  be  inconsist¬ 
ent  for  you  to  retain  your  present  relation  with  us 
if  you  intend  preaching  contrary  to  its  articles  of 
faith. 

Quincy,  III. — The  Council  called  to  consider 
the  inslaliation  of  Bev.  F.  A.  Thayer,  week  before 
last,  was  represented  by  fifty-four  churches  in¬ 
vited  from  nine  States.  Of  the  twenty  churches 
^  in  these  nine  States  having  a  membership  of  over 
400  and  now  with  pastors,  fifteen  were  invited. 
Both  of  the  interior  Congregational  seminaries 
were  included.  The  college  churches  of  five  Con¬ 
gregational  colleges  were  invited,  and  professors 
from  two  others.  The  twenty  churches  invited 
from  Illinois  represent  one-fourth  of  the  member¬ 
ship  of  all  the  Congregational  churches  in  the 
State— 246  in  number.  Mr.  Thayer  gave  his  relig¬ 
ious  experience,  and  read  a  statement  of  his  relig- 
ous  views,  which  were  regarded  sufficiently  ortho¬ 
dox,  and  his  installation  followed,  the  Bev.  Zach¬ 
ary  Eddy,  D.D.,  preaching  the  sermon. 

Obthodoxy. — Bev.  8.  B.  Dennen,  D.D.,  who 
was  a  member  of  the  New  Haven  Council  which 
installed  Dr.  Newman  Smyth,  denies  that  the 
action  of  the  Council  was  an  endorsement  of  An¬ 
dover  and  Dr.  Smyth,  on  the  subject  of  the  future 
state.  “Almost  without  exception,  every  member 
that  spoke  made  this  statement:  *  I  do  not  endorse 
Dr.  Smyth's  peculiar  views.’  No  one  in  the  pul¬ 
pits  of  New  Haven,  or  the  Theological  Seminary, 
nor  any  Christian  teacher  in  the  Coliege,  endorsed 
them.”  In  reply  to  a  question  as  to  why  the  in¬ 
stallation  took  place  when  the  candidate’s  views 
were  not  endorsed.  Dr.  Dennen  stated  that  except 
in  the  matter  of  the  future  state.  Dr.  Smyth  is  or¬ 
thodox;  that  his  views  on  this  point  are  merely 
speculative ;  ho  does  not  profess  so  much  as  a  be¬ 
lief  as  to  probation ;  he  does  not  propose  to  preach 
his  speculations;  he  is  a  very  lovable  man,  but 
does  not  “  like  to  do  sums  in  the  orthodox  way.” 

SOUTHERN  PBESBYTEEIAN. 

Union  Thbological  Seminaby  (Virginia)  open¬ 
ed  with  forty-seven  students,  eighteen  of  whom 
are  new  ones.  There  are  several  old  students  still 
to  come.  Last  session  the  total  number  was  forty- 
five. 

Fubthbb  Study. — Two  clergymen,  Bev.  Messrs. 
8.  H.  Chester  and  G.  L.  Cook  of  North  Carolina, 
have  come  to  Union  Seminary,  New  York,  for  the 
par{>08e  of  taking  the  course  of  Biblical  Theology. 

REFORMED. 

Hkbkihbb,  N.  Y. — For  the  installation  of  Bev. 
H.  M.  Cox  over  this  church  Oct.  3d,  the  Classis  of 
Montgomery  made  the  following  appointments : 
Bev.  Messrs.  B.  M.  Starbrough,  to  preside;  Alfred 
Hiller  of  Hartwick  Seminary,  to  preach ;  D.  Wort- 
man,  D.D.,  to  charge  the  pastor,  and  R.  B.  Wil¬ 
liams.  the  people. 

EPISCOPAL. 

Bbothebboods. — These  organizations,  says  The 
Churchman,  are  a  failure.  They  were  originally 
instituted  to  unite  laymen  in  active  personal 
Church  work,  but  were  so  unsuccessful  that  in 
“ten  years  there  was  not  a  trace  of  them  left  in 
the  Church.”  It  adds  that  they  perished  of  much 
talking — they  “  degenerated  into  debating  socie¬ 
ties,”  and  so  passed  into  dissolution.  “Guilds” 
are  suggested  as  the  successor  to  the  definite 
brotherhoods,  with  “wardens”  to  command,  and 
members  whose  only  business  is  obedience. 

Bbgeption. — ^The  Bev.  Spencer  8.  Boche,  rector 
of  St.  Mark’s  Church,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  after  an 
extended  continental  tour,  returned  about  two 
weeks  ago,  and  last  Thursday  night  the  members 
of  the  parish  welcomed  him  back  with  great  re¬ 
joicing.  The  parlors  of  a  vestryman  were  filled 
with  a  ha[>py  throng,  who,  after  a  warm  hand¬ 
shaking  from  Mr.  Boche.  were  entertained  with 
singing  and  speaking  until  a  late  hour. 


No  Change. — At  the  ninety-ninth  annual  Con¬ 
vention  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  In  the 
Diocese  of  New  York,  held  In  this  city  last  week, 
the  Special  Committee  on  the  Amendment  of  the 
Book  of  Common  Prayer  reported  against  short¬ 
ening  the  services,  or  making  any  change  in  the 
Book  in  that  respect.  The  report  was  agreed  to. 

BAPTIST. 

Exclxtdbd. — Mr.  William  Richardson  of  Brook- 
fyn  has  been  expelled  by  the  Hanson-place  Baptist 
Church,  on  the  charges  of  disorderly  walk  and  im¬ 
moral  conduct  made  against  him,  for  causing  the 
building  of  a  street  railroad  on  a  Sunday  in  May 
last. 

Bbbignation. — Mr.  Freeman  A.  Smith,  for  more 
than  twenty-eight  years  treasurer  of  the  Baptist 
Missionary  Union,  has  resigned  his  office,  to  take 
effect  with  the  close  of  the  present  month. 

Fabewells  to  Missionabies. — Last  Thursday 
evening  a  farewell  missionary  service  was  held  in 
the  First  Baptist  Church,  Pierrepont  street,  Brook¬ 
lyn.  The  missionaries  about  to  take  their  de¬ 
parture  for  India,  Burmah,  and  Siam,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  American  Baptist  Missionary 
Union,  are  Rev.  R.  R.  Williams,  D.D.,  and  wife, 
Bev.  Mr.  Fisher  and  wife.  Rev.  Mr.  Hale  and  wife, 
Bev.  Mr.  Newhall,  and  Bev.  Mr.  Eaton.  A  fare¬ 
well  meeting  was  also  held  at  the  house  of  Mrs. 
Ripley  Ropes  (Brooklyn)  on  Friday  afternoon, 
when  Misses  Burnett,  Kirby,  and  Ruler,  were  pres¬ 
ent.  They  go  to  China,  to  labor  there  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Women’s  Union  Missionary  Soci¬ 
ety. 

Db.  Gould’s  Betibement.— The  public  state¬ 
ment  given  to  the  papers  concerning  the  retire¬ 
ment  of  Dr.  Gould  from  the  Baptist  Seminary  at 
Newton,  Mass.,  is  as  follows:  At  the  annual  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Trustees  early  in  the  Summer,  the  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Committee  recommended  to  the  full  Board 
that  Dr.  E.  P.  Gould’s  chair  (concerning  New  Tes¬ 
tament  interpretation)  be  declared  vacant,  on  the 
ground  of  differences  of  opinion  in  theological 
matters  between  him  and  President  Hovey.  In¬ 
asmuch  as  the  by-laws  of  the  institution  provide 
that  the  departments  of  thb  institution  shall  be 
independent  of  each  other,  and  that  the  professors 
shall  be  of  equal  authority,  the  recommendation 
became  of  great  significance,  and  a  committee  of 
investigation  was  appointed,  consisting  of  the 
Bev.  Dr.  G,  Butler  of  Pawtucket,  the  Rev.  Drs.  A. 
Gtordon  and  C.  B.  Crane  of  Boston,  the  Rev.  J. 
M.  English  of  Portland,  and  the  Bev.  G.  W.  Bos- 
worth  of  Newton.  Dr.  Gould  was  given  a  hearing, 
and  hie  statement  of  faith  is  said  by  a  member  of 
the  (Committee  to  have  been  within  the  limits  of 
reasonable  orthodoxy.  A  special  meeting  of  Trus¬ 
tees  was  recently  held,  at  which  the  Committee 
reported  three  to  two  in  Dr.  Gould’s  favor.  A 
long  discussion  ensued,  in  which  the  laymen  on 
the  Board  urged  that  reports  concerning  Dr. 
Gould’s  heretical  opinions  were  gaining  currency ; 
that  whether  or  not  these  reports  were  without 
foundation,  they  existed ;  and  to  the  detriment, 
financially,  of  the  Institution;  that  with  many 
rich  men  of  the  denomination,  the  fact  that  some 
sort  of  a  foundation,  however  insecure,  could  be 
found  for  these  reports,  would  be  sufficient  to  de¬ 
ter  them  from  making  gifts,  either  outright  or  by 
bequestst  o  the  institution,  which  would  thereby 
suffer  greatly ;  and  that  the  only  way  to  prevent 
this  state  of  affairs  was  to  remove  the  cause,  or  in 
short,  to  decapitate  the  man  about  whom  the  re¬ 
ports  had  been  made.  On  this  ground  the  ques¬ 
tion  was  argued,  and  the  final  vote  stood  thirteen 
against  Prof.  Gould,  and  nine  in  his  favor.  Of  the 
thirteen  negative  votes,  ten  were  cast  by  laymen. 
Dr.  Gould’s  connection  with  the  Institution  is, 
therefore,  severed. 


DEATH  OF  MBS.  ASA  D.  SMITH. 

On  the  27th  of  September,  1882,  Sabah  Ann,  wife  of 
the  late  President  Smith  of  Dartmouth  College,  was  laid 
to  rest  by  the  side  of  her  husband  in  the  cemetery  at 
Hanover,  N.  H. 

Sarah  Ann  Adams  was  born  in  North  Andover,  Mass., 
Feb.  2, 1806.  Her  father  was  a  prosperous  farmer,  and 
she  was  the  youngest  of  six  daughters.  They  were  an 
attractive  family,  and  many  a  disciple  of  the  school  of 
the  prophets  made  pilgrimages  thither  from  the  “  Hill.” 
Among  others  came  Asa  D.  Smith.  He  thought  he  saw 
in  her  a  helpmeet  for  his  life-work,  and  all  the  future 
proved  his  discernment.  Mr.  Smith  settled  in  New  York 
immediately  after  his  graduation  from  the  Seminary, 
and  two  years  later— Nov.  9, 1836— they  were  married. 
For  twenty-nine  years  she  shared  the  cares  and  labors 
of  a  city  pastorate,  during  which  time  seven  children 
were  born  to  her.  For  nearly  fourteen  years  she  helped 
her  husband  to  bear  the  burdens  of  his  responsible  po¬ 
sition  at  the  head  of  Dartmouth  College.  Then  the 
strong  man  fell,  Sml  she  was  for  five  ytUTB  fTWiuow.  “ 

Hers  was  a  long,  a  prosperous,  and  a  happy  life. 
God  gave  her  a  disposition  of  rare  sweetness,  which 
grace  sanctified,  and  the  sunshine  dwelt  forever  in  her 
heart  and  irradiated  her  countenance.  Strangers  were 
attracted  by  a  beauty  which  ripened  with  the  passing 
years,  and  well  Illustrated  the  soul  within.  In  her 
household  she  was  the  “  virtuous  woman  ”  of  King 
Lemuel — prudent  and  untiring  in  her  industry.  She 
was  not  eager  for  public  activities,  but  she  was  simply 
faithful  in  duty,  and  her  ready  sympathy  and  tact  and 
energy  well  fitted  her  for  the  various  responsibilities  of 
a  pastor’s  wife. 

Her  faith  was  bright  and  unreserved.  The  great 
truths  of  God’s  Word  were  inwrought  into  her  being. 
She  read  many  books  in  the  quiet  evening-time  of  her 
life,  but  the  Bible  was  ever  the  Book  of  books  to  her. 

The  mainspring  of  her  life  was  love — love  for  her 
home  circle  and  friends,  love  for  all  that  is  good  in  the 
world,  and  most  of  all,  love  for  God.  She  said  to  a 
relative  not  long  before  her  death,  “  I  used  to  be  afraid 
that  my  desire  for  heaven  was  chiefiy  that  I  might  see 
my  husband  and  children;  but  now  I  feel  that  all  my 
human  affections  have  their  source  in  Him,  and  I  long 
most  to  see  Him.” 

There  are  none  perfect  in  this  world,  but  it  is  by  such 
lives  that  God  makes  His  saints — not  always  in  the  fur¬ 
nace-heat  of  great  struggles  and  severe  trials,  but  by 
the  steady  discipline  of  daily  experience,  in  the  faithful 
performance  of  common  duties,  in  patience,  in  self-for¬ 
getfulness,  in  trust.  Ho  faith,  hope,  and  charity  grow 
pure  and  strong  until  the  earthly  work  is  finished,  and 
He  takes  them  to  Himself.  “  When  I  am  dead,”  she 
said  many  months  before  the  end,  “  do  not  put  on  me  a 
widow’s  cap :  for  I  shall  not  be  a  widow  then.”  And 
among  her  papers,  the  words  of  another,  in  her  hand¬ 
writing,  were  like  a  legacy  from  her  loving  heart  to  the 
friends  she  left : 

“  Do  I  forget  ?  O  no  !— 

For  memory’s  golden  chain 
Still  binds  my  heart  to  the  hearts  below 
Till  they  meet  to  touch  again. 

“  Each  link  is  strong  and  bright. 

And  love’s  electric  fiame 
Flows  freely  down  like  a  river  of  light 
■To  the  world  from  whence  I  came.” 


TOUNQ-At  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  Sept  29th,  1882,  Chablks 
E.  Younq,  aged  66  years. 

Ttlkb— At  Mt.  Holly,  N.  J.,  Sept.  18th,  1882,  Mrs. 
w.  W.  Ttlkb,  in  the  18th  year  of  her  age. 

Kellogg— In  Le  Roy,  N.  Y.,  July  24th,  1882,  Smith 
AELLono,  aged  86  years. 

WiLLABD— At  Yonkers,  N.  Y.,  suddenly  called  to  her 
Father’s  house,  Thursday,  Sept.  21st,  1882,  Mabt  Eliza¬ 
beth,  wife  of  Bev.  Livingston  WUlard,  and  daughter 
of  the  late  Bev.  David  A.  Clark. 

Hazen— At  his  home,  32  Livingston  street,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.,  Sept.  11,  1882,  Hobace  Ct.ark  Hazen,  in  his  33rd 
year. 

Mr.  Hazen  was  stricken  down  suddenly  and  in  the 
prime  of  young  manhood.-  He  seemed  to  have  every¬ 
thing  to  live  for.  He  was  an  universal  favorite  among 
a  wide  and  cultivated  circle  of  friends.  He  was  al¬ 
most  an  idol  in  the  home  circle.  He  bad  been  lees 
than  three  mouths  married  to  a  beloved  and  loving 
wife.  Their  future  seemed  tinted  with  every  color 
brightest  and  most  beautiful.  While  with  his  bride  at 
Bichfield  Springs,  he  was  attacked  with  hemorrhage 
of  the  lungs ;  and  within  as  many  days  this  teourrM 
three  times,  leaving  him  in  extreme  weakness.  He  ral¬ 
lied,  however,  sufficiently  to  be  brought  home,  and 
there  after  ten  days  of  utmost  prostration  he  passed 
away.  The  funeral,  which  took  place  on  Sept.  13th, 
was  very  largely  attended.  Mr.  Hazen  will  be  long  and 
demly  missM  and  mourned  in  many  of  the  best  homes 
of  Brooklyn.  He  was  possessed  of  many  attractive  and 
noble  qualities.  Among  these  were  his  sweet  temper 
and  obliging  disposition.  He  loved  to  see,  and  tried  to 
make  all  about  mm  bright  and  happy.  His  pleasant 
and  handsome  face,  his  genial  and  courteous  manners, 
his  unaffected  and  manly  bearing,  his  sweet  and  lovely 
spirit,  will  long  be  remembered  in  much  of  the  best  so¬ 
cial  life  of  New  York  and  Brooklyn.  He  was  fond  of 
good  books,  and  best  of  all  was  fond  of  his  Bible.  He 
loved  the  worship  of  the  family  altar,  was  a  constant  at¬ 
tendant  upon  the  services  of  the  church,  a  reverent  and 
thoughtful  listener  to  preaching,  a  faithful  and  efficient 
officer  of  ttie  Sunday-school,  and  a  patient  and  cheerful 
sufferer  in  the  sad  and  mysterious  providence  that  has 
smitten  and  desolated  the  hearts  that  were  so  bound  up 
with  his.  In  this  great  sorrow  the  surviving  brother, 
the  sorely  afflicted  parents,  and  the  sadly  bereaved 
wife,  will  have  the  profound  sympathy  of  their  many 
acquaintances  and  fnends ;  but  greatly  better  than  this, 
they  have  the  sweet  comfort  of  believing  that  the  loved 
one  has  departed  to  be  with  Christ,  which  is  far  better. 


TSTotCcts. 
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THE  RECONSTEDCrED  SYNODS. 

The  Sxnod  of  Illinois  will  meet  at  Springfield,  Ill., 
Tuesday,  Oct.  ITth,  1882,  at  7)  P.  M.,  and  be  opened  with  a 
sermon  by  Bev.  Bobert  W.  Patterson,  D.D. 

The  Synod  of  Indiana  will  meet  at  Indianapolis,  Ind., 
Thursday,  Oct.  12tb,  1882,  at  7)  P.  H.,  and  be  opened  with  a 
sermon  by  Bov.  Joseph  F.  Tuttle,  D.D. 

The  Synod  of  Iowa  will  meet  at  Des  Moines,  Iowa, 
Thursday,  Oct.  19th,  1882,  at  7)  P.  M.,  and  be  opened  with  a 
sermon  by  Bev.  Samuel  Storrs  Howe. 

The  Synod  of  New  Yobk  will  meet  at  Utica,  N.  Y., 
Tuesday,  Oct.  17th,  1882,  at  7i  P.  M  ,  and  be  opened  with  a 
sermon  by  Bev.  Henry  A.  Nelson,  D.D. 

The  Synod  of  Ohio  will  meet  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  Tues¬ 
day,  Oct.  17th,  1882,  at7i  P.  M.,  and  bo  opened  with  a  ser¬ 
mon  by  Bev.  Charles  C.  Beatty,  D.D.,  LL.D. 

THE  SYNOD  OF  PENNSYLVANIA  Will  meet  at  Harrisburg, 
Pa.,  Thursday,  Oct.  19th,  1882,  at  3  P.  M.,  and  be  opened 
with  a  sermon  by  Bev.  Henry  S.  Butler. 

By  order  of  the  General  Assembly. 

EDWIN  F.  HATFIELD,  Stated  Clerk. 


A  MKMOKIAI,  SERVICE. 

On  Sept.  24th  the  Sunday-school  of  the  First  Presby 
terian  Church  of  Albion,  N.  Y.,  held  a  memorial  service 
for  the  late  Mr.  8.  P.  Morehouse.  Appropriate  resolu¬ 
tions  were  read,  and  earnest  addresses  made  by  the 
pastor  and  members  of  the  church  and  school.  Each 
and  all  bore  emphatic  testimony  to  the  worth  of  Mr. 
Morehouse’s  long  work  for  the  Master,  to  his  great  zeal 
for  the  spiritual  welfare  of  the  young,  and  to  his  warm 
symjMtby  with  mission  work  the  world  over. 

“Father  Morehouse”  (as  his  friends  loved  to  call 
him)  was  bom  in  Newark,  N.  J.,  In  1803.  He  went  to 
Albion  about  thirty-seven  years  ago,  and  at  once  en¬ 
tered,  heart  and  hand,  into  every  good  work.  He  be' 
came  an  elder  in  the  church,  and  the  superintendent  of 
the  Sundav-school.  Men  of  middle  age,  now  busy  in 
the  field  where  he  once  labored,  declare  that  his  words 
and  prayers  were  a  motive  power  in  their  time,  making 
them  better  and  more  helpful  in  their  turn.  While  stiu 
in  the  vigor  of  manhood,  he  removed  to  Bloomington, 

III.,  where  the  active  part  he  took  in  organizing  there 
the  Second  Presbyterian  Church  will  long  bo  gratefully 
remembered.  He  was  a  subscriber  and  attentive  read¬ 
er  of  The  Evangelist  from  its  first  publication  to  the 
time  of  his  death.  In  1870  he  returnra  to  Albion,  with 
his  love  for  the  church  here  unabated,  and  bis  interest 
in  the  Sunday-school  the  same,  although  s<  "es  of  his 
old-time  friends  had  gone  from  the  one,  anu  *nto  the 
other  bad  come  a  new  generation.  When  ill  liealtb 
crept  upon  him, and  he  could  nolongerteach  the  young 
by  word  of  mouth,  a  beautiful  thought  came  to  him, 
and  be  gave  it  permanent  form.  The  school  was  study¬ 
ing  of  toe  children  of  Israel,  of  the  “  pattern  of  toe 
Tabernacle,  and  of  all  the  instruments  tnereof.”  Now 
Mr.  Mordiouse  was  himself  very  skilful  in  “  workman¬ 
ship  in  cold  and  in  silver  and  in  brass  ”;  so  with  much 
time,  studv,  and  expense,  he  made  an  exact  and  beau¬ 
tiful  model  of  the  ancient  Tabernacle.  This  he  gave  to 
the  Sunday-school.  It  is  always  for  the  youngest  child 
an  exquisite  object-lesson ;  to  older  friends  it  touching¬ 
ly  recalls  the  good  man  gone  in  toe  firm  faith  all  bis 
life  held  to.  “  If  our  earthly  house  of  this  tabernacle 
were  dissolved,  we  have  a  building  of  God,  a  house  not 
made  with  hands,  eternal  in  the  heavens.” 


Davis— Babnes— At  the  residence  of  Julius  Barnes, 
Esq.,  father  of  the  bride,  at  La  Porto,  Ind.,  Sept.  27th, 
1882,  by  too  Bev.  John  F.  Kendall,  D.D.,  Mr.  John  J. 
Davis  of  Indianapolis  and  Miss  Ladba  C.  Babnes. 

Cbake— Babnes— At  the  residence  of  the  bride’s  fa¬ 
ther,  Julius  Bomos,  Esq.,  at  La  Porte,  Ind.,  Sent  27th, 
1882,  by  the  Bev,  John  F.  Kendall,  DJ).,  Mr.  William 
I.  Cbane  of  Collinsville,  Ill,,  and  Miss  Anna  L.  Babnes. 

Gamble- Huooins— In  the  Presbyterian  church  of 
Hyde  Park,  III.,  Sept.  18th.  1882,  by  the  Bev.  E.  C.  Bay, 
Mr.  David  B.  Gamble  of  Cincinnati  and  Miss  Maby  A. 
Huooins  of  Hyde  Park. 


The  Nynofl  of  New  York  will  meet  in  the  First  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church,  Utica,  N.  Y.,  on  Tuesday,  Oct.  17th,  at  7J 
P.  M.,  and  will  be  opened  with  a  sermon  by  the  Bev.  Henry 
A.  Nelson,  D  D..  of  Geneva,  N.  Y. 

A  Woman’s  Missionary  meeting  under  the  direction  of 
the  Utica  branch  of  the  Ladles  Board  of  Missions,  will  be 
held  in  the  chapel  of  the  Westminster  Presbyterian  Church, 
on  Wednesday,  Oct.  18th,  commencing  at  9)  A.  M.  The 
morning  session  will  be  devoted  to  Home  Missions, and  the 
afternoon  session  to  Foreign  Missions. 

Those  who  desire  can  find  accommodation  at  the  hotels 
of  the  city  at  rates  from  $1  to  $8  per  day. 

By  order  of  Committee  of  Arrangements, 

B.  S.  Wi:.LIAMS, 

F.  G.  WOOD, 

H.  H.  COOPEB, 

THEO.  8.  8AYBE, 

(On  behalf  of  the  Committee,  B.  L.  Bachman,  pastor 
First  Church.) 

The  Synod  of  Baltimore  will  hereafter  meet  as  a 
representative  body  on  the  basis  of  one  minister  and  one 
ruling  elder  for  every  four  ministers  in  each  Presbytery 
respectively.  Tbe  first  meeting  of  tbe  reorganized  Synod 
will  be  held  at  the  Aisqultb-street  church,  Baltimore,  open¬ 
ing  at  7J  P.  M.  on  Friday,  Oct  20. 1882. 

JOHN  PYM  CABTEB,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Synod  of  Kentucky  will  meet  in  Fleniingsburg, 

Ey.,  on  Thursday,  Oct.  12th,  at  7  P.  M. 

S.  8.  M.  BOBEBTS,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Synod  of  Texas  will  meet  at  Terrill,  on  Thursday, 

Oct.  19th,  at  7)  P.  M.  B.  T.  MCCLELLAND,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Synod  of  Ohio,  as  constituted  by  tbe  General  As- 

October,  at  74  P.  M.,  and  be  opened  with  a  brief  discourse  irieas 

by  Bev.  E.  P.  Pratt,  D.D.,  of  Portsmouth.  In  accordance  ‘  ^ 

with  the  action  of  tbe  last  Assembly  (Min.  p.  97),  Bevs.  Wm. 

£.  Moore,  D.D.,  T.  T.  Milligan,  D.D.,  James  A.  P.  McOaw, 

D.D.,  and  Joseph  Chester,  are  appointed  temporary  clerks, 
who  are  requested  to  meet  at  the  Second  Church  on  Tues¬ 
day  morning  at  ten  o’clock,  to  form  tbe  Boll  and  arrange  a 
Programme  for  tbe  business  of  the  Synod.  All  ministers 
and  elddrs  who  expect  to  be  in  attendance  at  the  Synod 
will  notify  tbe  Clerks  of  their  respective  districts  of  that 
fact,  not  later  tban  from  10  A.  M.  1 1 4  P.  M.  of  Tuesday.  It 
is  expected  that  Stated  Clerks  of  Presbyteries  will  bring  up 
tbelr  records  for  examination  and  review;  it  is  also  recom¬ 
mended  that  they  come  prepared  to  report  on  the  state  of 
religion  In  their  Presbyteries.  Each  member — minister  or 
elder— is  expected  to  find  and  provide  lor  his  own  enter¬ 
tainment.  Hotels  and  boarding  houses  are  numerous,  and 
rates  vary.  CHARLES  C.  BEATTY,  . 

(by  appointment)  (Convener  of  Synod. 

Steubenville,  Ohio,  Sept.  19, 1882. 

The  Committee  of  Arbanoements  for  the  entertain¬ 
ment  of  Synod,  announce  that  so  far  as  i>os8lble  they  will 
provide  entertslnment.  In  view  of  the  large  number  who 
may  be  In  attendance,  and  the  difficulty  of  providing  pri¬ 
vate  entertainment  fur  all,  they  have  secured  accommoda¬ 
tions  at  the  expense  of  delegates  at  hotels  and  boarding¬ 
houses,  at  from  $1  to  $2.50  per  day.  All  who  expect  to  at¬ 
tend  win  notify  the  Committee  by  Oct.  10.  As  far  as  possi¬ 
ble  notice  of  the  places  to  wblch  they  are  assigned  will  bo 
sent  to  those  who  comply  with  this  request.  Orders  tor 
excursion  rates  will  be  secured  as  far  as  possible,  and  sent 
to  those  who  notify  the  Committee  in  time  of  the  route  over 
which  they  expect  to  travel. 

Committee:  RAYMOND  BURR, 

GORDON  MOODIE, 

C.  A.  BOWE, 

WM.  B.  CARPENTER, 

J.  H.  HITTLEB. 

Columbus,  Ohio,  Sept.  20, 1882. 

The  Synod  of  Illinois  will  meet  in  the  Second  Presby¬ 
terian  church,  Springfield,  111.,  on  Tuesday,  Oct.  17th,  at 
71  P.  M.  Arrangements  have  been  made  with  tbe  principal 
railroads  in  the  State  for  one  full  fare  and  a  third.  Members 
will  be  required  to  get  certificates  from  the  Moderator  or  the 
Clerk  of  Synod  before  they  will  be  entitled  to  reduced  fare 
on  returning  home.  Arrangements  have  also  been  made 
with  tbe  principal  hotels  for  a  reduction  to  those  members 
preferring  hotel  accommodations,  to  wit:  Lelaud  Hotel,  $2 
per  day ;  St.  Nicholas  Hotel,  $1.50  per  day ;  Revere  House, 

$1.50  per  day.  The  Committee  will  be  pleased  to  furnish 
entertainment  outside  of  hotels,  to  ail  members  preferring 
the  same,  but  must  be  notified  as  early  as  the  7th  day  of 
October  by  all  desiring  such  accommodations.  All  com¬ 
munications  can  be  addressed  to  any  one  of  the  under 
signed.  D  S.  JOHNSON, 

JAMES  A.  BEED, 

E.  S.  MCMICHAEL. 

The  Synod  of  Indiana,  including  ail  the  Presbyteries 
wltblu  the  State  of  Indiana,  and  all  the  ministers  and 
churches  under  their  care,  by  order  of  tbe  General  Assem 
bly  which  met  In  Buffalo,  N  Y.,  in  1881,  will  coBvene  at  the 
Second  Presbyterian  church  in  Indianapolis, on  Thursday, 

Oct.  12th,  at  7j  P.  M.  JOSEPH  F.  TUTTLE,  Convener. 

All  persons  expecting  to  attend  will  please  notify  the 
undersigned  at  as  early  a  day  as  possible,  that  timely  pro¬ 
vision  may  be  made  for  them  by  tbe  Entertainment  Com¬ 
mittee.  CHAS.  N.  TODD,  Chairman. 

The  Synod  of  Minnesota  will  meet  at  Park-avenue 
Church,  Minneapolis,  on  Thursday.  Oct.  12th,  at  7*  P.  M. 

CHARLES  THAYER,  Stated  Clerk. 

Synod  of  Penns.vlvania.- By  appointment  of  the  Oen 
eral  Assembly,  the  Synod  of  Pennsylvania  will  meet  in  the 
Market-square  Church,  Harrisburg,  on  Thursday,  Oct.  19, 
at  three  o’clock  P.  M.,  and  will  be  opened  with  a  sermon 
by  tbe  Rev.  Henry  S  Butler  of  Clearfield,  Pa.  The  Com 
mlttee  of  Arrangements  would  announce  to  the  ministers 
and  churches  of  the  Synod,  that  in  view  of  tbe  large  num 
her  that  may  be  In  attendance,  and  of  the  dlfllculty  of  pro¬ 
viding  private  entertainment  for  all.  they  have  secured 
accommodations  at  the  expense  of  tbe  delegates,  at  several 
of  the  hotels  and  boarding  houses  of  the  city  at  rates  vary¬ 
ing  from  $1.60  to  $2  per  day.  It  will  greatly  lessen  the 
labors  of  tbe  Committee,  and  add  to  the  comfort  of  the 
members  of  Synod,  If  all  who  expect  to  be  in  attendance 
will  Inform  the  Committee  at  an  early  date  (Oct.  9)  of  their 
purpose  to  be  present.  Notices  of  tbe  places  to  wblch  they 
are  assigned  will  be  sent,  so  far  as  {tosslble,  to  all  who  com¬ 
ply  w  to  this  request.  We  must  not  be  held  responsible 
for  the  accommodation  of  ar'v  who  fall  to  apprise  us  of 
tbeir  coming.  Orders  for  excursion  rates  on  the  railroads 
will  be  secured  if  ftosslble,  and  be  sent  to  all  who  apply  to 
tbe  Committee  for  them,  stating  the  railroads  over  which 
they  ex|)ect  to  travel. 

Com.  of  Arrangements :  T.  H.  ROBINSON, 

W.  A.  WEST, 

OEO.  B.  CHAMBERS. 

The  Synod  of  New  Jei-Mj.v  will  meet  at  Hackettstown, 
on  Tuesday,  Oct.  17th,  at  31  P.  M. 

J.  B.  DAVIS,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Synod  of  Wisconsiii  will  meet  at  Beloit,  on  Tues¬ 
day,  Oct.  10th,  .at  7)  P.  H.  The  Ministers’  Convention  will 
meet  in  the  morning  of  the  same  day  at  lOi. 

B.  O.  BILEV,  Slated  Clerk. 


The  Presbytery  of  Now  Albany  meets  at  Seymour, 
Ind.,  ou  Tuesday,  Oct.  10,  at  7)  P.  M.  Sessional  records 
and  assessment  on  churches  of  one  cent  per  member  for 
Preebyterlal  diemands,  will  be  called  for. 

CHABLE8  HUTCHINSON,  Stoted  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Boston  will  bold  its  Fall  stated 
meeting  in  the  old  South  Church  (First  Presbyterian),  New- 
buryport,  Hass.,  on  Tuesday,  Oct.  lOtb,  at  3  P.  M  ,  and  will 
be  opened  with  a  sermon  by  toe  Moderator,  Bev.  Warren 
B.  ooohran,  Antrim,  N.  H.  Sessional  records  will  be  called 
for.  BOBEBT  COURT,  Stated  Clerk. 


lStt0ftU00  Kotfees* 


POWDER 

Absolutely  Pure. 

Thin  powder  never  varies.  A  marvel  of  purity,  strength 
and  wholesomenens.  More  economical  than  toe  ordinary 
kinds,  and  cannot  be  sold  In  oompetltlon  with  toe  multitude 
of  low  test,  short  weight,  alum  or  phosphate  powders.  Sold 
oniyts  OSes.  BoTAL  BAXING  POWDEB  CO.,  106  Wall  St.,  N.  Y, 


PeIrliNE 


THE  BEST  THING  KNOWN  nx. 

WASHINGawBLEACHING 

III  HARD  OR  son,  HOT  OR  COLD  WATER. 

BATES  I.ABOB,  TIME  and  SOAP  AMAZ- 
INOLT,  and  gives  universal  satisfaction. 
No  famUy,  rich  or  poor  should  be  -without  it. 

Sold  by  ^Grocers.  BEWARE  of  imitations 
well  designed  to  mislead.  PEARLINE  is  the 
ONLY  SAFE  labor-saving  comx>onnd,  and 
always  bears  the  above  symbol,  and  name  of 
JAMES  PYLE,  NEW  YORK. 


SARATOGA  SPRINGS.— SS3.  SISOSOS’  BgvBWAT.  nJSTI- 
TUTI.  Popular  Summer  Resort.  Open  all  the  year. 
Table  and  appointments  first-class.  Society  genial  and 
cultured.  The  resort  of  many  eraiuent  persons  for  rest 
and  recreation.  Send  for  references. 


CHARLES  SCRIBNER’S  SONS 

Have  Just  Published : 

I. 

The  Aieridan  Boy’s  Handy  Book; 

OK,  WKIT  TO  DO  IID  HOW  TO  DO  IT. 

By  Daniel  C.  Beard.  With  more  than  300  Illus- 
trations  by  the  author.  1  vol.,  8vo,  $3. 

Mr.  Beard’s  book  Is  the  first  to  tell  the  active.  Inventive, 
and  practical  Araerlcah  boy  the  things  he  really  wants  to 
know,  the  thousand  things  he  wants  to  do,  and  the  ten 
toousanil  ways  in  which  ho  can  do  them,  with  tbe  helps 
and  IngrnlouB  contrlvaiimi  wblch  every  boy  can  either 
procure  ur  make.  The  autiior  divides  toe  book  among  toe 
sports  of  ton  four  nnaauiis .  and  he  has  made  an  almoet  ex- 


II. 

The  Story  of  Siegfried. 

By  James  Baldwin.  With  a  series  of  superb 
illustrations  by  Howard  Pyle.  1  vol.,  square 
12mo.  $2. 

Mr.  Baldwin  has,  for  the  first  time,  opened  to  young 
readers  toe  wonderful  world  of  too  Nlbeluugen  Legeud. 
He  has  given  the  story  of  Siegfried,  simply  and  strongly 
told,  with  all  its  fire  and  action,  yet  without  losing  any  of 
that  strange  charm  of  the  myth,  and  that  heroic  pathos, 
which  every  previous  attempt  at  a  version  has  failed  to 
catch. 

III. 

History  of  the  Christian  Ghnrch. 

By  Philip  Sohaff,  D.D.  Vol.  I.  Apostolic  Chris¬ 
tianity.  8vo,  88(1  pp.  $4. 

The  publication  of  Dr.  Schaff’s  “  History  of  the  Christian 
Chureh  ”  was  begun  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  but 
was  for  many  years  suspended  in  consequence  of  pressing 
calls  into  other  fields  of  labor.  The  author  has  now  entered 
upon  its  oompletlon  in  earnest,  and  has  entirely  re-written 
and  expanded  the  first  section  of  the  work.  This  volume 
will  be  followed  at  intervals  by  others,  carrying  the  narra¬ 
tive  to  toe  middle  of  the  soveuteenth  century. 

IV. 


Logic  and  Life. 


WITH  OTHER  SERMONS. 

By  Eev.  H.  S.  Holland,  M.A.,  Senior  Student  of 
Christ  Church,  Oxford.  AVith  an  introductory 
notice  by  President  Noah  Porter.  1  vol., 
8vo.  $1.50. 

President  Porter  in  introducing  tliese  sermons  to  the 
American  public,  says :  “  The  casual  reader  of  this  volume, 
however  carelessly  he  may  turn  its  leaves,  can  scarcely 
fall  to  find  his  attention  arrested  by  many  passages  which 
are  striking  for  fervid  eloquence  and  weighty  and  profound 
reflection. ” 

V. 


Edward  tliB  Third. 


By  Rev.  W.  Wabbubton,  M.A.  With  three  uia(>s 
and  two  Genealogical  Tables.  1  vol.,  16mo. 
(Epochs  of  Modern  History  Series.)  $1. 

VI. 


ThB  Christian  Beligion. 


1  vol. 


The  Presbytery  of  St.  Paul'  will  hold  its  regular 
semi-annual  meeting  in  the  “  House  of  Hopo,”  St.  Paul,  on 
Wednesday,  Oct.  llto,  at  2  P.  M. 

D.  B.  BREED.  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Port  Dodge  will  bold  its  Fall 
meeting  at  Carroll,  Iowa,  on  Tuesday,  Oct.  17to,  at  7j  P.  M. 

W.  O.  HILLMAN,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Prcsbytcr.v  of  Red  River  will  meet  at  Casselton, 
D.  T.,  ou  Tuesday,  Oct.  lOtb,  at  10)  A.  M. 

O.  H.  ELMER,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Vincennes  will  meet  In  toe  Pres¬ 
byterian  church  oi  Spencer,  Ind  ,  ou  Tue-tday,  Oct.  10,  at 
7j  P.  M.  The  Woman’s  Missionary  Society  will  meet  at  the 
same  time  and  place. 

BLACKFOBD  CONDIT,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Colninbus  will  meet  at  Commer¬ 
cial  Point,  Ohio,  ou  Tuesday,  Oct.  8tb,  at  7)  P.  M. 

WM.  E.  MOOBE.  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Dubaque  will  meet  at  Independ¬ 
ence,  Iowa,  on  Tue^ay,  Oct.  17to,  at  7j  P.  H. 

JAMES  FROTflINOHAM,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery'  of  Southern  Dakota  will  hold  Ih. 
stated  Fall  meeting  in  Aberdeen,  Dakota,  on  Tuesday,  Oct. 
10th,  at  7)  P.  H.  H.  P.  CARSON,  Stated  Clerk. 


E.  RIDLEY  &  SONS, 

Brand,  Allen  &  Orchard  Sts.,  Hew  York. 

FUKTHEK  EXTENSIOH  07 

PREMISES. 

SIX  BUILDINOS  ADDED  THIS  SEASON. 

New  Pall  Goods. 

AT  LEAST  TWENTY-FIVE  HUNDRED  (2,500)  PIECES  OP 
PLUSHES  AND  SILK  VELVETS,  COLOBS  AND  BLACKS, 
WITHOUT  DOUBT  THE  LARGEST  STOCK  IN  THIS  CITY 
TO  SELECT  FfiOM. 

COLORS  IN  VELVETS,  NEW,  DESIRABLE  COLORS 
$1.25. 

ALSO  BEAUTIFUL  PATTERNS  BROCADED  VELVETS 

DRESS  GOODS. 

450  PIECES  IHPOBTED  DRESS  GOODS,  TO  WHICH  WE 
INVITE  INSPECTION. 

69  PIECES  46-INCH  ALL-WOOL  CHEVIOT  CHECKS,  49c.; 
WORTH  85c. 

76  PIECES  48-INCH  ALL-WOOL  JEBSEYS  AT  56c.; 
CHEAP  at  $1. 

60  PIECES  44- INCH  BLACK  ALL-WOOL  ABMUBES  AT 
49c.;  WORTH  85c. 

76  PIECES  44-INCH  EXTRA  HEAVY  MATELASSE  PLAIDS 

At  49  Cents; 

COST  TO  LAND,  85c. 

60  PIECES  44-INCH  NAVY  BLUE  CLOTH  SUITINGS  AT 
60c.;  BEOULAB  PRICE,  76c. 

CLOAK,  SUIT,  AND  WKAP 

DEPARTMENT. 

ON  THIRD  FLOOR,  BY  ELEVATOR, 
NOVELTIES  OF  OUR  OWN  IMPORTATION  AND 
MANUFACTUBE. 

RICH  BROCADED  SATIN  AND  VELVET  DOLMANS 
FROM  $22.60  TO  $76. 

RICH  SATIN  RHADAME  DOLMANS,  $12.75  DP. 
TAILOR-MADE  ENGLISH  WALKING  JACKETS,  $3.90, 
$6.50,  $7. 

SILK  PLUSH  PALETOT  COATS  AT  $22.60.  i 
CLOTH  BEDINGOTE  SUITS  AT  $10.76. 

BLACK  CASHMERE  SUITS,  $6.75,  $8.50,  $10  UP. 
CHILDREN'S  CLOTH  SCHOOL  SUITS,  $2.76. 
CAILDBEN’S  SCHOOL  ULSTERS  AND  CLOAKS,  $1.75. 

RIDLEY’S  MAGAZINE 

GIVES  VALUABLE  INFORMATION  ON  MATTERS  OF 
FASHION,  AND  A  COMPLETE  LIST  OF  THE  GOODS 
FOB  SALE  IN  ODB  52  DEPARTMENTS,  WITH  PRICES 
AGAINST  EACH  ARTICLE. 

Fill  HDHBEB  NOW  BIADT. 

15  Ct«.  SINGLE  COPY.  60  Cts.  PER  ANNUM. 


EDW.  RIDLEY  &  SDNS, 

309,  311,  311  1-2  to  315  (Iraiid  Street, 

66,  58,  60,  62  to  70  ALLEN  STREET, 

59,  61,  63  ORCHARD  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 


BROWN  BROTHERS  &  GO, 

59  Wall  Street,  New  York. 

Buy  and  Sell  Biu^  op  Exchange, 
Issue  Commercial  and  Travellers’ 
Credits,  available  in  all  parts  of  the 
world.  Make  Telboraphio  Transfers 
OP  Money  TO  AND  PROM  Europe.  Murw 
Collections  in  all  Foreign  Coun¬ 
tries. 

for  many  years  past^Superm'fehdent 
of  the  IIETAIL  BUSINESS  of 

Alexander  T.  Stewart  &  Oo., 

ANNOUNCES  that  he  has  taken  a 
part  of  the  store  formerly  occupied 
by  that  firm,  and  will  ow 

OCTOBEE  2,  1882, 

commence  a 

RETAIL  DRY  GOODS  DUSINESS 

on  his  own  account. 

INUITINC  all  the  former  custom¬ 
ers  of  the  house  to  the  same  generous 
care  and  consideration  as  heretofore, 
he  will  offer  a  stock  of  DRY  GOODS, 
LACES,  SHAWLS,  UPHOLSTERY 
and  CARP  PITS,  complete  in  every 
department,  at 

VERY  ATTRACTIVE  PRICES. 


By  Professor  Geoboe  P.  Fisher,  D.D. 

Paper,  30c. ;  cloth,  40c. 

A  .special  discount  will  be  made  for  lotu  of  25  or  more. 
Vll. 

NEW,  IJjff’ORJl,  AND  CHEAPER  EDITION  OF  THE 

Works  of  the  late  B.  F.  Marsh. 

LECTURES  ON  THE  EXOLISH  LANGUAGE, 

THE  ORIGIN  AND  HISTORY  OF  THE  ENGLISH 
LANGUAGE,  and  of  Early  Literature  it  Em¬ 
bodies. 

THE  EARTH  AS  MODIFIER  BY  HUMAN  AC¬ 
TION.  Anew  edition  of  “Mon  and  Nature.”  Each 
I  vol.,  crown  8vo.  $2. 

The  three  volumes  In  sets,  ®5. 

Tkfie  book*  are  for  tale  by  all  bookteUejrs,  or  will  be  tent 
by  mail,  poitpaid,  upon  receipt  of  price,  by 

CHARLES  SCRIBNER’S  SONS, 

543  mid  545  Bi-oadway,  -  -  New  York. 


iritual’^nns 

.  PAD  Tuc  CvVM  Am 


foti,  THE 


'gJNDAYgCHOOL 


Send  to  The  Cektdry  Co.,  New  York,  for  a  pamphlet 
containing  specimen  tunes  from  the  above.  The  In¬ 
terior  says :  “  We  know  of  no  other  book  so  excellent. 

Agents  wanted  for  the  Best  and  Fastest-selling 
Pictorial  Books  and  Bibles.  Price  reduced  33  per 
cent.  National  Publishing  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Fa. 


QCJTTV'C  ORGANS,  27  Btoi*,  »li{5.  Pianos,  8Z97.50, 
Factory  runnlug  day  and  night.  Catalogue 
free.  Address  DkNIEL  F.  BEATTY.  Washjii9ton.  N.  I 


Kroadwiiy,  4tli  Iveiine  and  10th  Street. 


Westmeria 


and 


South  Kensingptou 

Art  Ingrain  CarpetingS 

IN  RICH,  NOVEL  COLORINGS,  WOVEN  AS 
WHOLE  CARPETS  AND  BREADTH 
GOODS,  WITH  BORDERS 
TO  MATCH. 

At  Low  Prioes. 

W.  &  ULOANE, 

BROADWAY, 

Eighteenth  and  Nineteenth  Streets, 

NEW  YORK. 


AnPilTC  wanted forthe  immensely  populir  book,  Tbu 
■  wLivesofallthe^esIdentsoftheUJs.  Complete 
to  oae  latnre  elegfent  Uiustrated  volume.  Tbe  Cutest  seltinc  book 
in  America.  Immense  profits  to  ej^nts.  Every  intelligent  pet' 
son  wnnts  it.  Any  one  can  become  e  successful  agent.  Liberal 
terms  free.  Address  Hallstt  BOOK  CO..  Portland.  Maine. 


BY  THE  AUTHOB  OF  THE 

“  WIDE,  WIDE  WOULD.** 

NOBODY.  A  Story#. 

12mo . SI. 75. 

Uniform  with 

M’Y  HBSIRE.  12mo . $1  7( 

THE  END  OF  A  COIL.  12mo .  IT! 

THE  LETTER  OF  CRBDIT.  12mo . 1  W 

Ood’s  lAght  on  Park  Clouds, 

By  THEO.  L.  CUYLEB,  D.D.,  Of  Brooklyn .  76 


Moses  and  the  Prerphets. 

A  Review  of  Prof.  W.  Bobertson  Smith  and  Dr.  A. 
Kuenen.  By  William  Henby  Obeen,  D.D.,  «C 
Princeton.  l2mo . $1  gg 


The  Human  Mind. 

A  Treatise  on  Mental  Philosophy.  By  Bdwabo 

John  Hamilton,  D.D.  8to . $8  66 


Fifteen ;  or,  Lydia’s  Happenings, 

By  Mrs.  Jennie  M.  Dbinkwateb  Conklin.  12mo.  $1  56 


NEW  AND  CHEAP  EDITIONS. 

Hugh  Miller’s  Works.  6Vol8 . $0  66 

D’Aubigne’s  Reformation.  8  vols .  1  $t 

Prime’s  40  Years  in  the  Turkish  Empire .  1  m 

The  Claremont  Series.  ByA.  L.  O.  E.  lOvols...  $6$ 

The  Golden  Library.  A.  10  vols .  8  66 

“  “  “  B.  10  vols .  a 

The  Olive  Library.  40  vols.  16mo .  36  66 

ROBERT  CARTER  &  BROTHERS, 

630  BrosA-miy,  New  York. 

Any  of  the  above  (except  Olive  Library)  sent  by  mall,  post¬ 
age  prepaid,  on  receipt  of  toe  price. 


“MODEL  NO.  4.” 

We  invite  the  attention  of  teachers  of  primary 
departments,  parents,  and  others  to  a  new  li¬ 
brary  of  50  books  specially  intended  for  mnitU 
children. 

The  books  are  in  good  large  type,  on  fine  pa¬ 
per,  handsomely  boiind  in  cloth,  and  the  library 
has  nearly  4,000  pages  of  reading,  and  over  800 
ents.  The  books,  by  the  best  XFiiters,  are  bright 
and  sparkling,  and  cannot  fail  to  please  and  in¬ 
struct  the  little  folks, 

Each  library  has  50  catalogues,  and  is  put  in 
a  nice  chestnut  box. 

PRICE,  $10  NET. 

AMERICAN  TRACT  SOCIETY, 

150  Nassau  St.,  N.  T.,  52  Bromfield  St.,  Boston, 

1512  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  75  Stote  St., 
Rochest^  153  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago, 

757  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 


PCCT  yet  !  16  elegant  samples  FREE. 

DLO I  to  $16  a  day.  Picture  Frame  Co.,  Auburn,  Me. 


An  unusual  tendency  to  the  use  of 
Velvets  and  Plushes  for  costumes  te 
apparent  in  the  latest  productions  of 
the  leaders  of  fashion. 

Messrs.  JAMES  McCREERY  &  CO. 

have  made  a  very  large  importation 
of  these  goods,  both  in  plain  colors 
and  novelties,  and  are  enabled  by  the 
wide  range  of  colorings  in  their  assort¬ 
ment  to  afford  special  facilities  for 

Broadway,  Cor.  11th  Street, 

New  York  City, 


THE  PUBLIC  AND  TRADESMEN  PRONOllWB 


the  most  labor-saving  and  convenient  means  of  Imparting 
J  luster  to 

Nickel  Plates  on  Stoves,  Silver  and  Plated  Ware, 
Show  Case  Frames,  Soda  Fountains,  Plated 
Knives,  Forks,  Spoons,  Ac.,  Ac. 

Does  not  scratch,  and  contains  no  grit  or  acid  like  Inferier 
articles,  and 

MITATMS  DF  WHICH  BUYERS  SHOULD  BEWARR! 


SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES. 


Mademoiselle  de  Janon’s 

(Saemsor  and  former  Partner  of  the  late  Miss  Haines) 

French  and  English  Boarding  and  Day  School  tor  Touag 
Ladles  and  Children,  No.  10  Oramercy  Park,  New  Tork, 
will  re-open  on  Thursday,  Sept.  28th,  1882.  Careful  train¬ 
ing  and  thorough  instruction  In  every  department.  French 
conversation  class  under  the  charge  of  Mme.  AlUot  Boy- 
mier.  Boys’  Class  October  2d. 


ffEW  YORK  CITY. 

CHARLIER  INSTITUTE, 

On  Central  Park. 

BOARDING  AND  DAY  SCHOOL  FOR  BOVS  AND  TOUMO 
MEN  OF  7  TO  20. 

The  Prospectus  contains  full  details. 

The  twenty-eighth  year  will  begin  on  Sept.  19to,  1883. 

Prof.  ELIE  CHABLIEB,  Dlreotnr. 


THE  COLLEGIATE  SCHOOL. 

[Founded  a.  d.  1820  ] 

No.  9  East  60th  Street,  Central  Park,  New  York. 

Bev.  HENRY  B.  CHAPIN,  Pb.D.,  Principal. 

An  English  and  Classical  Day  School  for  Boys,  with 
Primary  Department.  The  sixty-tbird  school  year  beglaa 
Wednesday,  Sept.  20, 1882.  Circulars  seut  on  appIlcaUoa. 


JlHEMTNUT  HTREET  SEMINARY.  .  . 

I J  Bliss  BONNEV  and  Miss  DI^AYE,  Princip^ 
The  thirty-third  year  of  this  Boarding  and  Day 
A;bool  wul  open  September  Both,  1882,  at 

l^OUESTNUT  STOEET,  Philadelphia. 


POB  ADOPTION. 

The  Cleveland  Protestant  Orphan  Asylum,  No.  940  St. 
Clair  street,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  have  several  fine,  healthy 
boys  and  girls,  ranging  In  age  from  tbe  frolicsome  Infant 
In  Its  crib  to  too  wide-awake  boy  and  girl  of  eight  and  ten 
years.  Good  homes  In  the  country  are  desired  for  these 
children.  Good,  honest  family  life  is  what  we  want.  Will 
be  glad  to  correspond  with  any  person  Interested  in  orphan 
children.  Address  A.  H.  SHUNK,  8ut>erlntcndent. 


R 


YE  SEMINARY,  BYE,  NEW  YORK,  For  par 
tlculars,  address  Mrs.  8.  J.  LIFB. 


The  school  of  the  LACKAWAMNA,  Scran¬ 
ton,  Pa.  Fits  boys  for  College  or  Business.  Five 
exiierlenced  teachers.  Terms  moderate.  Address 

Rev.  THOMAS  M.  CANN. 


Gt  OLDEN  HILL  SEMINARY  for  Young  LaiUes, 
r  Bridgeport,  Conn.  Address 

Miss  EMILY  NELSON. 


*  PENNSTLYAIIU  mUTART  ACADEIIT, 

CHESTER.  21st  Year  opens  September  13th.  New 
Buildings.  Superior acoommodatlous.  AppolutinenU 
complete.  English, Collegiate, Chemical, Civil  Engineering 
Courses.  Degrees  conferred.  Col.  THEO.  HYATT,  PreeL 


Peekskill  (N.  Y.)  Military  Academy.  For  circulars, 
address  Col.  C.  J.  WBIOHT,  A.M  ,  Principal. 

CAYUGA  LAKE  MILITARY  ACADEMY,  Aurora, 
N.  Y.  Ma).  W.  A.  FLINT,  Principal. 

GANNETT  INSTRUTE^  Boston,  Mass. 

Tbe  29tb  year  will  begin  Wedneeday,  Sept.  27tb,  1882. 

For  catalogues  and  Circular,  apply  to  Rev.  Ozo.  Oannktt 
Principal,  69  Chester  Square,  Boston,  Mass. 


DAII  Plll/CCDOI  C  /kl  V  I  Dk.  Warkin-u’h  Bo.tKuiNti  ScMCKii..  B.J.IsMsIng.tbebte- 
r  till  linIvCCi  II  I  rli  1 1/ torian,  writes:  •' For  years  before  our  son  was  under  youroBKe. 

I  knew  tram  mireuts  and  pupils  tbe  value  of  yuur  tralnliw 
toe  young.  Were  he  to  pursue  studies  In  school  |U|||  A  D  Vany  longerwe  should  feel  thuta 
have  him  under  your  instruction  would  be  a  real  IWIIIal  I  Mfa  I  blessing  to  him."  Boys  of  all  agM 
fitted  for  Binumicss,  or  Collmok.  Special  attenUon  to  tbe  common  Kngllsb 

ntndlf  Send  for  cUeulars  with  lafonnation  and  lefereuces.  IIm9  I  1  t  W  T  te- 


/ 


I’HJS  'NEW-YOKK  EVANGELIST:  THURSDAY.  OCTOBER  5,  1882. 


THE  METHOD  OP  CHRISTIAN  FAITH.  is  the  condition  an  arbitrary  one;  it  lies  in  the  spirit  of  trade  and  accumulation  in  our  day— os-  self,  always  struck  me  as  indicating  in  the  book  As  the  branch  cannot  bear  fruit  of  itself  except  it  This  proverb  touches  the  tap-root  of  a  great  deal 


Addz^b  by  tks  Rot  OEOROB  L.  FREHTI88,  D.D.,  at  mature  of  the  case.  The  philosophy  of  it  is  as  pecially  as  it  acts  in  the  huge  money-making  oor-  not  only  a  fatal  defect,  but  a  thoroughly  skeptical  abide  in  the  vine,  no  more  can  ye  except  ye  abide  of  the  religious  error  and  unbelief  of  our  day.  In 

Ao  Openisg  of  Union  Theological  Seminary,  beautiful  as  its  simplicity.  Christianity  is,  pri-  porations  and  monopolies— tends  unquestionably  animus.  in  Me.  I  am  the  vine ;  ye  are  the  branches.  He  consequence  of  the  almost  miraculous  advances  in 

Sept.  SI,  1883.  marily,  not  a  theological  dogma ;  not  a  system  of  to  harden  the  individual  conscience  and  senslbil-  But  I  am  not  going  now  to  discuss  the  point,  that  abideth  in  Me  and  I  In  him,  the  same  bring-  physical  science  and  in  mastery  of  the  powers  of 

William  Pitt,  the  celebrated  statesman,  is  re-  abstract  verities ;  not  a  revelation  to  the  intellect,  ities,  and  so  to  dry  up  the  very  well-springs  of  I  am  only  asserting  that  in  the  way  of  truth,  as  eth  forth  much  fruit.”  “That  Christ  may  dwell  nature,  the  spirit  of  the  age  is  all  the  time  in  peril 

ported  to  have  said  to  his  friend,  Mr.  Wllberforce,  Christianity  is,  primarily,  a  spiritual  life ;  a  reve-  social  peace  and  prosperity.  pointed  out  by  our  Lord  and  His  Apostles,  feeling  in  your  hearts  by  faith.  “  I  live ;  yet  not  I,  but  of  being  Inebriated  and  poisoned  by  its  own  con- 

“How  can  I  believe  that  the  Almighty  Maker  of  latlon  to  the  heart  and  conscience;  in  a  word.  The  ethical  element,  thtfen.  In  the  method  of  — especially  that  self-renouncing,  penitent,  confld-  Christ  liveth  in  me.  There  is  not  a  doctrine  in  celt;  and  a  greater  intellectual  obstacle  to  the 

the  universe  was  once  a  wailing  infant  ?  ”  “I  too  what  Paul  calls  it,  “the  power  of  God  unto  salva-  Christian  faith,  needs  to  be  explained  and  en-  ing,  grateful,  and  adoring  feeling,  which  finds  its  the  New  Testament  more  precious  than  this  to  knowledge  of  Christian  truth  cannot  be  imagined, 

should  find  it  impossible  to  believe  this,”  replied  tlon  to  every  one  that  belleveth.”  And  in  this  re-  forced  with  special  earnestness.  The  truths  most  natural  expression  in  prayer  and  worship—  the  heart  of  the  holy  Church  throughout  all  the  But,  as  I  have  just  said,  no-  time  remains  for  any 

Wllberforce,  “if  I  looked  at  the  subject  from  your  spect  it  is  altogether  unique;  a  religion  smi' pen-  contained  in  the  old  Scriptures:  “Who  shall  feeling.  In  this  large  and  deep  sense,  is  as  essential  world  and  all  the  ages ;  not  one  which  is  attested  extended  application  of  the  principles  of  this  ad- 

polnt  of  view.”  The  question  and  the  answer  ap-  ert«/ wholly  different  from  the  ethnic  religions;  ascend  into  the  hill  of  the  Lord?  and  who  as  the  coursing  of  the  life-blood  through  the  heart  by  stronger  confirmation  in  the  records  of  pie-  dress.  I  will  venture,  however,  to  give  an  illus- 

ply  to  all  the  characteristic  truths  of  Christianity  wholly  different  from  what  is  termed  natural  re-  shall  stand  in  His  holy  place  ?  He  that  hath  is  essential  to  physical  existence  and  well-being.  ty.  Try,  however,  to  understand  the  doctrine  by  tratlon,  which  may  cast  a  gleam  of  light  on  the 

with  hardly  loss  force  than  to  the  Incarnation,  ligion.  Of  course,  I  do  not  exclude  the  ancient  clean  hands  and  a  pure  heart,  who  hath  not  lifted  6.  The  national  Element  in  the  Method  of  Christian  applying  to  it  the  rules  of  common-sense — all-im-  subject. 

“  How  can  I  believe  in  a  personal  God  as  the  Cre-  Judaism ;  for  in  principle,  and  to  a  certain  extent  up  his  soul  unto  vanity,  nor  sworn  deceitfully.”  Faith.  portant  as  that  is  in  its  own  proper  sphere— or  by  I  have  had  occasion  recently  to  look  at  two 

ator  and  Moral  Ruler  of  the  universe ;  in  a  super-  jn  operation,  the  Gospel  was  in  the  Old  Testament.  ‘  •  Not  every  one  that  saith  unto  Me  '  Lord,  Lord,  ’  But  neither  Christian  feeling,  or  Christian  con-  putting  it  into  the  forms  of  a  logical  statement,  works,  which  seem  to  me  to  exemplify  very  well 

natural  world;  in  Divine  Revelation;  in  the  mir-  xhey  “did  all  eat  the  same  spiritual  meat;  and  shall  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  but  he  duct,  or  any  other  element  in  the  method  of  and  you  might  as  well  try  to  understand  the  un-  the  method  of  Christian  faith,  and  one  of  those 

acles  narrated  In  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  es-  all  drink  the  same  spiritual  drink ;  for  they  that  doeth  the  wili  of  My  Father  which  is  In  faith,  is  a  blind  Impulse.  Infinitely  far  from  it.  speakable  depth  and  tenderness  of  a  mother’s  love  other  methods  of  religious  inquiry  that  mark  the 

pecially  in  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ  from  drank  of  that  Rock  that  followed  them ;  and  that  heaven.”  “Therefore,  all  things  whatsoever  ye  The  first  pious  emotion,  the  first  exercise  of  by  measuring  with  your  finger  the  beating  of  her  times;  as  also  the  immense  difference  between  the 

the  dead,  and  His  ascension  into  heaven ;  in  the  Rock  was  Christ.”  would  that  men  should  do  to  you,  do  ye  e^mn  so  love  to  the  Saviour,  in  the  heart  of  a  little  heart.  The  presence  of  Christ  in  the  soul  that  types  and  tone  of  thought  produced  by  them, 

measureless  worth  and  immortality  of  every  hu-  \  man  may  realize  his  need  of  the  Gospel ;  may  unto  them ;  for  this  is  the  law  and  the  prophets.”  child  even,  contains,  doubtless,  a  latent  ray  of  trusts  in  and  adores  Him,  Is  a  spiritual  reality ;  Among  the  most  noteworthy  books  that  during 

man  soul  ?  How,  in  fine,  can  I  receive  any  of  the  perceive,  in  a  degree,  its  fitness  to  meet  his  case;  “Finally,  brethren,  whatsoever  things  are  true.  Intelligence.  All  true  love,  indeed,  is  a  luminous,  and  spiritual  things  must  be  spiritually  discern-  the  last  half  century  have  appeared  in  Germany, 

peculiar  doctrines  of  the  orthodox  theology?”  may  admire  and  even  defend  its  doctrines,  while  whatsoever  things  are  honest,  whatsoever  things  as  well  as  Illuminating  power.  It  is  attracted  by  ed :  discerned  in  any  other  way  they  are  naught  is  one  entitled  “The  Christian  Doctrine  of  Sin.” 

Such  is  the  language  of  many  of  the  ablest  lead-  ygj  ignorant  of  its  saving  power;  but  in  order  to  are  just,  whatsoever  things  are  pure,  whatsoever  a  vision  of  beauty,  human  or  divine.  But  as  love  but  “  foolishness.”  Let  us  not  wonder  that  to  Its  author  was  acknowledged,  on  all  hands,  to  be 

ers  and  disciples  of  modem  thought,  in  the  sphere  comprehend  it  spiritually  he  must  first,  I  repeat,  things  are  lovely,  whatsoever  things  are  of  good  grows  and  takes  possession  of  its  treasures,  it  de-  those  who  refuse  to  accept  as  real  or  possible  a  theologian  of  the  first  order;  fresh,  original, 

both  of  science  and  literature.  Nor  would  the  have  its  truth  planted  in  his  own  soul.  Until  the  report;  if  there  be  any  virtue,  and  if  there  be  lights  to  study  them,  to  understand  their  precious-  such  a  union  between  the  risen  Christ  and  a  hu-  and  learned,  singularly  candid  and  large-hearted, 

firmest  believer  in  the  Bible  hesitate  to  say  In  re-  divine  life  is  kindled  within  him,  he  cannot  recog-  any  praise,  think  on  these  things  ’’—these  truths  ness,  to  know  them  through  and  through ;  and  so  man  soul,  the  fourth  Gospel  is  a  puzzle,  if  not  a  versed  in  the  best  thought  of  his  own  and  of  for- 

ply :  “  Of  course  you  cannot,  looking  at  the  sub-  nize  its  infinite  fulness  and  glory  as  manifested  in  should  be  taught  and  enforced  in  season  and  out  it  is  with  Christian  faith.  It  begins  in  humility  fiction ;  at  least,  a  pious  ideal  of  man’s  imagina-  mer  times — a  model,  in  fine,  of  Christian  scholar* 

ject  in  your  way  and  from  your  point  of  view,  jesus  Christ.  “He  that  belleveth  on  the  Son  of  of  season,  as  they  were  taught  by  our  Lord  and  and  in  wonder;  it  searches  diligently  to  compre-  tion,  instead  of  a  veritable  inspiration  of  God.  ship  and  manhood.  The  design  of  his  work  is  to 

Nobody  pretends  that  these  tmths  are  not  beset  Qod  hath  the  witness  in  himself.”  His  apostles — as  they  have  been  taught  in  the  best  hend  what  is  the  length  and  breadth  and  depth  And  so,  too,  is  it  with  respect  to  all  the  charac-  unfold  the  doctrine  of  sin  as  the  most  terrible  fact 

with  very  grave  difficulties.  If  I  followed  your  g  The  Method  of  Ch7-istian  Faith  one  of  Growth  ages  of  the  Church ;  taught  by  precept  and  exam-  and  height  of  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus;  and  then  teristic  truths  of  the  Gospel ;  so  is  it  with  respect  in  the  present  condition  of  human  nature ;  as  the 

method  with  regard  to  them,  I  should  probably  Ann/har  element  in  the  method  of  Christian  Pl®!  taught  in  sermon,  in  song,  in  book,  in  Insti-  it  ends  by  bowing  the  knee  in  adoration.  “This  to  the  cross  of  our  Redeemer  itself.  Within  the  occasion  of  the  coming  of  Christ  into  the  world, 

arrive  at  your  conclusion.”  arowth  That  union  to  Christ  as  our  life,  tutlon ;  above  all,  in  the  living  beauty  of  holiness,  is  life  eternal  to  know  Thee,  the  only  true  God,  compass  of  thought,  what  can  be  further  removed  and  as  the  central  point  about  which  gather  all  the 

Such  sharp  diversities  of  opinion,  conclusions  .^jjich  is  expressed  in  the  first  and  in  every  subset  American  piety  has  learned  important  lessons  on  and  Jesus  Christ  whom  Thou  hast  sent.”  Out  of  from  the  ordinary  conditions  of  human  belief,  moral  and  spiritual  forces  of  His  religion.  Every- 

so  contradictory,  are  not  confined  to  the  domain  penitent  obedient  trust  in  Him  as  moral  nature  and  c&lms  of  Christianity  from  this  grand  instinct  of  spiritual  knowledge  and  un-  what  more  repugnant  to  human  reason,  than  the  thing  in  Christianity  has  relation  to  the  great  op- 

of  religious  thought ;  they  are  found  in  literature,  Lord  and  Saviour  contains  within  itself  the  t^®  ^*P®  Channing  and  other  apostles  of  derstanding  is  bom  that  queen  of  the  sciences  cross  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  if  stared  at  with  position  between  sin  and  redemption;  nor  can 

in  politics,  in  history.  In  philosophy,  in  science.  t  «  nd  nromise  of  everv  form  of  sniritual  philanthropy.  I  believe  It  may  still  learn  much  which  Lord  Bacon  calls  “  the  Sabbath  and  port  of  a  merely  curious  or  ^itical  eye  ?  any  one  truly  understand  its  peculiar  essence  and 


Another  element  in  the  method  of  Christian  Pl®:  taught  in  sermon,  in  song,  in  book,  in  Insti-  it  ends  by  bowing  the  knee  in  adoration.  “This  to  the  cross  of  our  Redeemer  itself.  Within  the  occasion  of  the  coming  of  Christ  into  the  world, 

faith  is  arowth  That  union  to  Christ  as  our  life,  tutlon ;  above  all,  in  the  living  beauty  of  holiness,  is  life  eternal  to  know  Thee,  the  only  true  God,  compass  of  thought,  what  can  be  further  removed  and  as  the  central  point  about  which  gather  all  the 

which  is  expressed  in  the  first  and  in  every  subset  American  piety  has  learned  important  lessons  on  and  Jesus  Christ  whom  Thou  hast  sent.”  Out  of  from  the  ordinary  conditions  of  human  belief,  moral  and  spiritual  forces  of  His  religion.  Every- 


which  is  expressed  in  the  first  and  in  every  subse-  American  pimy  uas  leaiucu  v,*.  ---  - — „  . . . ..r--.-™--- - -  — - 

uent  act  of  penitent  obedient  trust  in  Him  as  t*’®  moral  nature  and  claims  of  Christianity  from  this  grand  instinct  of  spiritual  knowledge  and  un-  what  more  repugnant  to  human  reason,  than  the  thing  in  Christianity  has  relation  to  the  great  op- 

Lo  d  and  Saviour  contains  within  itself  the  t'^®  ^^P®  Channing  and  other  apostles  of  derstanding  is  bom  that  queen  of  the  sciences  cross  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  if  stared  at  with  position  between  sin  and  redemption;  nor  can 

TOtencv  and  promise  of  every  form  of  spiritual  philanthropy.  I  believe  It  may  still  learn  much  which  Lord  Bacon  calls  “  the  Sabbath  and  port  of  a  merely  curious  or  Aitical  eye  ?  any  one  truly  understand  its  peculiar  essence  and 

With  precisely  the  same  objects  and  facts  before  ^ggUeace.  By  the  law  of  its  nature,  it  cannot  writers  and  schools  of  thought  far  leas  in  all  men’s  labors  and  peregrinations.”  Theology  xhe  understanding  of  a  Bacon,  or  an  Aristotle,  character— which  is  redemption— so  long  as  he  has 

them,  and  with  apparently  equal  ability  to  ob-  rest  until  the  whole  spirit  and  soul  and  body  is  sympathy  with  what  wo  hold  to  be  the  tr  ue  belief.  Is  a  standing  proof  that  Christian  faith  is  ground-  jg  Qf  itself  alone  as  helpless  to  perceive  the  hidden  thoroughly  known  sin.  These  propositions 
serve  the  one  and  interpret  the  other,  different  brought  under  its  sway  But  this  is  a  vital  pro-  Clianning ;  yea,  even  from  writers  ed  and  built  up  in  divine  reason,  as  well  as  in  di-  glory  of  that  cross,  as  the  ear  is  helpless  to  dis-  ®'^®  unfolded  with  consummate  skill  and  ability ; 

men  are  of  totally  different  minds ;  they  disagree  oggg  and  like  every  vital  process  it  takes  time-  and  schools  of  thought  that  are  profoundly  hostile  vine  grace.  Its  subject-matter,  the  vital  substance  close  to  one  the  beauty  of  an  enchanting  land-  and  lnreadlngthetreati8e,onefeelsfrombegin- 

alike  in  theory  and  in  practice.  But  religion  be-  ..flret  ti,e  blade  then  the  ear  after  that  the  full  to  what  they  unhappily  mistake  for  the  Gospel,  of  its  teaching,  is  found  in  the  sacred  Scriptures,  gcape.  It  belongs  to  another  kind,  and  is  separated  ning  to  end  that  the  author’s  convictions  are 
ing  by  far  the  highest  and  most  vital  interest  of  ,’,  The  enthusiasm  of  humanity,  and  all  the  sweet  as  also  in  the  mind  and  experience  and  creeds  of  from  true  spiritual  disoernmont  by  a  chasm,  which  founded  in  experience  as  well  as  refiectlon ;  that 

humanity,  utter  disagreement  here  naturally  at-  ^  charities,  the  gentle  courtesies,  the  beautiful  and  the  Church,  and  in  the  consciousness  of  each  be-  only  faith,  and  that  devout  imagination  which  is  he  is  a  reverent  disciple  of  the  Great  Teacher;  and 

tracts  special  attention,  and  is  fraught  with  the  conditions  of  an  existence  in  time  heroic  virtues  of  humanity,  should  be  found,  if  lievlng  soul,  illuminated  by  the  Holy  Spirit;  but  inspired  by  faith,  can  ever  bridge  over.  Niebuhr  that  the  Gospel  is  infinitely  precious  to  him,  be- 

most  serious  consequences.  So  far  as  the  vast  sense  “The  child  is  father  of  the  man.”  anywhere  on  this  earth,  in  the  hearts  and  homes  its  logical  development  and  forms  of  statement  the  celebrated  historian,  in  a  striking  letter  to  a  cause  it  is  away  of  deliverance  from  sin,  and  of 
majority  of  mankind  are  individually  concerned,  experience  Is  the  king’s  highway  to  *he  followers  of  Him  who  is  the  King  are  the  product  of  the  meditative  toil  and  refiec-  learned  friend  of  his,  who,  as  he  thoughl,  had  ex-  everlasting  life. 

it  certainly  does  not  matter  very  much  whether,  pi,riatian  nerfectlon  We  know  what  experience  Glory.  And  If  this  element  entered— as  it  tion  of  men  raised  up  by  Providence  for  this  very  pressed  himself  in  too  sweeping  a  manner  against  The  other  work  to  which  I  referred  has  lately 


first  the  blade  then  the  ear  after  that  the  full  what  they  unhappily  mistake  for  the  Gospel.  |  of  its  teaching,  is  found  in  the  sacred  Scriptures,  goape.  It  belongs  to  another  kind,  and  is  separated  authors  convictions  are 
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Dotn ;  oul  me  praeueui  euwto  »  uwilj  social  man  are  grounded  in  it  and  devel-  tion8,.anu  misrepieHeiitauune  wmeu  to  tne  woriu  »  nut  oaviug  tuojr  tne  term  Mystics,  you  cannot,  in  truth,  save  the  on.***  cuv*  c*w***uj  , 

in,  or  a  thorough  denial  of,  the  doctrine  of  the  re-  ^  .  through  it.  The  influence  of  a  great  states-  ®J’®  c®-®*  ®°  ®  shadow  across  the  fair  counte-  tain  also  eternal  verities,  archetypal  ideas  of  the  Reformers  themselves  from  this  name.  For  are  ^^th  the  highest  literary  graces.  Its  author  is 

demptlon  of  the  world  by  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  bottom  the  power  of  his  experience  in  n®®®®  the  Bride  of  Christ !  May  we  not  hope  divine  mind ;  not  discoverable  by  unaided  reason,  the  ideas  of  incarnation,  redemption,  divine  grace,  evidently  a  man  of  strong  convictions,  thoroughly 

must  needs  be  heaven-wide  apart.  affairs  of  government.  That  experience  is  the  time  is  coming  when  the  conscience  of  the  and  yet  when  revealed  seen  to  be  full  of  reason,  anything  else  than  mystical  ?  Mysticism,  as  I  t®  earnest,  and  impressed  with  the  belief  that  a 

Why  is  it,  then,  that  men— so  far  as  we  can  see,  another  name  for  the  ripened  fruit  of  his  po-  disciple  of  Jesus  will  be  so  delicate  and  sensitive,  and  in  harmony  with  the  deepest  religious  in-  conceive  (apart  from  the  follies  that  usurp  the  momentous  crisis  in  the  religious  opinions  of  the 

equally  honest  and  equally  gifted  intellectually—  wisdom  and  foresight  •  and  so— yea,  much  ®o  utterly  loyal  to  his  sinless  Lord,  that  it  will  stincts  of  our  nature.  This  rational  element  name),  is  nothing  else  than  the  belief  that  the  world  has  arrived.  The  design  of  his  work  is  ap- 

80  differ  about  Christianity :  that  while  some  be-  so— in  the  sphere  of  faith  experience  is  a  shrink  ^rom  all  such  things  as  instinctively  as  the  which  pervades  Christianity  is  what  renders  it  pious  man,  only  capable  of  longing  and  striving  parently  to  mediate  between  Christianity  and 

lleve  in  it  with  all  their  heart,  and  all  their  soul,  strength.  I  have  said  that  Christianity  K®neral  conscience  of  the  Church  now  shrinks  susceptible  of  scientific  treatment,  and  of  being  after  a  state  of  faith  and  Christian  temper  of  modem  thought,  whether  in  the  sphere  of  litera- 

and  all  their  understanding,  and  all  their  strength,  ^  religion  sui  generis  different  in  kind  from  all  ^rom  open  swearing,  eheating,  or  lying !  organized  into  a  system.  Not,  Indeed,  a  system  mind,  attains  these  through  a  supernatural  assist-  tn^e  or  science,  by  showing  how  much  they  have 

others  reject  it  with  no  less  energy  and  determi-  In  nothing  perhaps  is  this  unique  charac-  Of  the  vast  space  that  belongs  to  the  varied  absolutely  complete ;  not  such  a  system  as  is  built  ance;  and  when  he  has  been  made  a  partaker  of  in  common,  and  how  much  may  be  ellmlnat^ 


nation  ?  This  question  suggests  as  my  topic  The 


more  so— in  the  sphere  of  faith  experience  is  a  shrink  from  all  such  things  as  instinctively  as  the  which  pervades  Christianity  is  what  renders  it  pious  man,  only  capable  of  longing  and  striving  parently  to  mediate  between  Christianity  and 

source  of  strength.  I  have  said  that  Christianity  general  conscience  of  the  Church  now  shrinks  susceptible  of  scientific  treatment,  and  of  being  after  a  state  of  faith  and  Christian  temper  of  modem  thought,  whether  in  the  sphere  of  litera¬ 
ls  a  religion  sui  generis,  different  in  kind  from  all  Irom  open  swearing,  eheating,  or  lying !  organized  into  a  system.  Not,  Indeed,  a  system  mind,  attains  these  through  a  supernatural  assist-  *nre  or  science,  by  showing  how  much  they  have 

others.  In  nothing  perhaps  is  this  unique  charac-  Of  the  vast  space  that  belongs  to  the  varied  absolutely  complete ;  not  such  a  system  as  is  built  ance;  and  when  he  has  been  made  a  partaker  of  i®  common  and  how  much  may  be  ellmlnat^ 

ter  more  strikingly  shown  than  in  the  part  assign-  forms  of  benevolent,  self-sacrificing  work  and  up  out  of  the  mathematical  verities  ;  for  whUe  them,  may  receive  an  illumination  of  the  heart  and 


Method  of  Christian  FaifA-that  is,  the  way  of  personal  and  social  experience  in  its  entire  service  in  the  discipline  of  Christian  faith,  I  need  ‘h®  Christian  doctrines  all  have  a  rational  side, 

truth  pointed  out  by  our  Lord,  and  follow^  by  The  whole  life  of  his  Lord  and  Master  not  stop  to  speak  here.  T’lis  aspect  of  the  sub-  ®n<i  task  the  speculative  intellect  to  the  utmost, 

TTIa  .^IaaIaIaa  Ia  aII  a.»ao  aP  WKq+  ^  XI _ _  ... _ _  w^..r.AAAlAA 


mind  in  a  manner  inexplicable  by  logic  and  psy-  ‘t,  without  essentially  marring  its  integrity  or 


His  disciples  in  all  ages  of  the  Church.  What 


is,  so  to  say,  reenacted  in  that  of  every  fully  de- 


are  the  distinctive  features  of  this  method?  ^  ^ 


not  stop  to  speak  here.  T’lis  aspect  of  the  sub-  n®*^  ^®^  speculative  intellect  to  the  utmost,  chology,  and  to  them  foolishness.  Who  can  deny  rendering  it  any  the  less  fitted  to  be  the  religion 
ject  would  require  a  whole  discourse  to  do  it  any  ^^ey  are,  at  the  same  time,  divine  mysteries,  that  this  may  give  rise  to  the  wildest  fanaticism  ?  ^ke  future.  The  controversy  now  raging  be- 


whlch  like  the  peace  of  God  itself,  pass  all  under-  gut  on  the  other  hand,  who  can  deny  that  people  tween  a  spiritual  faith  and  pantheistic  or  material- 


haps  why  some  other  methods  so  popuUr  just  ^ 

now,  fall  to  conduct  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth  .  of  P«ni  ho 


as  it  is  in  Jesus. 

1.  The- attainment  of  every  kind  of  truth  subject  to 
its  proper  conditions. 


Wherein  lies  the  secret  of  its  power  ?  The  an-  Church.  His  entire  being  is  gradually  5  XAe  EmoUotial  Element  in  (he  Method  of  Chris-  “Who,  by  searching,  can  find  out  God  ?  the  latchet  of  whose  shoes  I  am  not  worthy  to  i®tic  atheism,  is  sharply  analyzed,  and  what  the 

swer  to  these  questions  will  help  to  explain  per-  the  truth  as  it  is  in  JeLs  until  Faith  ^  Almighty  unto  perfection  ?  ”  unloose,  have  held  this  belief  with  unshakable  ^iter  regards  a^ts  vital  elements  on  both  sides, 

haps  why  some  other  methods  so  Popular  just  Whether  conduct  be  three-fourths  or  four-fifths  theologians  have  always  rec-  confidence,  and  that  the  reflection  of  their  faith  vividly  portrayed.  His  own  position  is  not  en- 

now,  fall  to  conduct  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth  l/the  language  of  Paul,  he  dies  or  five-sixths  of  life  nobSy  wiT pVlnd  that  H  limitation;  they  have  been  wont  to  shines  out  in  their  writings  and  deeds?”  In  the  tirely  clear;  and  yet  I  think  no  injustice  is  done 

as  it  is  in  Jesus.  ,  with  Christ,  is  burled  with  Christ,  is  risen  with  is  aW  of  life.  If  there  is  not  behind  it  something  Put  their  shoes  off  their  feet  as  they  entered  into  same  letter,  referring  to  the  Christian  hymns,  he  him  in  saj mg  that  among  the  things  which  in  his 

1.  The-attainn^ntof  every  kmd  of  tmdh  subject  to  J  the  inner  sanctuary  of  faith  reverently  bowing  ..  Have  not  all  really  exalted  and  elevating 

tts  proper  condittom.  ^  ^  ‘  ^  ^  beautified  by  generous  loving  sen-  ®  Poe“S  of  this  kind  been  composed  by  Mystics  ?  ty.  are  G^  the  Father  Almighty,  Jesus  Chr  stas  a 

Every  one  admits  that  in  most  spheres  of  learn-  glorified  together.  tXt  if  n  a  word  it  be  Tot  the  habltuil  S  knowledge  of  God !  jg  there  one  of  them  that  can  find  favor  among  ra-  S®viour,  His  resurrection  from  the  dead,  the  life 

Ing  the  student  must  obey  certain  laws  if  he  would  ^oubt  reflection  plays  anhnportant  part  in  this  nr^ion  of  al  ble  Innl  Hfe  itscL™  is  ^0^'  unsearchable  are  His  judgments,  and  His  tionalistic  theologians,  if  it  be  not  hacked  and  re-  everlasting,  the  immortality  of  the  individual 

gain  his  object.  He  is  obliged  to  move  along  a  ^gr^e^ug  proc^^^^^  fir^owr  too  is  modelled  in  all  directions?”  This  testimony  is  ®oul.  ®®d  all  those  blissful  hopes  “  entering  into 

definite  line,  and  to  keep  within  fixed  limits,  or  pontrarv  it  is  stimulated  in  the  hiffhest  de  b-  ^  ’  f+h  t  tn  f  n  b  ®“^®d  has  essayed  fullyto  comprehend  the  Infinite  the  more  noteworthy  as  coming  not  only  from  that  within  the  veil,  ’  which  have  been  the  stay 

all  his  labor  will  be  lost.  No  sane  person  would  "  ^  S’ \Vthe  htrt^^^^  wTn  b  t  .tf  wX  One  and  put  into  inteUectual  forms  and  formulas  a  1701  exrtZXry  learning,  but  also  Lm  a  ®®d  comfort  of  Christian  pilgrims  ever  since 

expect  to  become  a  mathematician  by  following  fg  the  imagination  so  is  the  whole  man  Christian  dlti^ThrselTsacH  toe  kl  Ulces  of  HI®  whole  nature  and  ways,  those  thoughts  of  His  man  who  was  himself  constitutionally  and  by  edu-  their  King  and  Lord  passed  into  the  heavens ;  in 

the  rules  of  poetry ;  to  master  the  science  of  phys-  7.  l  ?!  i  v.’  services  of  thoughts  as  the  heavens  are  cation  strongly  inclined  to  skepticism.  ®  word,  the  supernatural  in  all  its  specific,  his- 

b.  proc^,  .o  poder...na  ‘  .^1“  r’’ the%v,r..3t..g  gospel  o.  “rCp^rl”  ‘rl'p,  thealtslol. 


a  word,  the  supernatural  in  all  its  specific,  hls- 


ujr  »  y ^ - -  one-sided,  meagre  thing,  seeming  to  touch  only  in^  heart  of  our  friend  whose  beatings  we  feel  sucn  appear  to  me  to  oe  some  oi  tm 

thephilosophyof  Plato  or  of  Hegel  the  surface  of  the  soul.  But  ideally  considered,  or  m  them.  How  they  would  turn  to  ashes  If  we  Hislove;  the  result  has  been  most  disastrous  to  ments  in  the  method  of  Christian  faith. 


Ing  himself  with  the  principles  of  chemistry ;  or  "•  iT'i  Tl”  ,77  toe  vital  Interests  of  religion.  How  much  of  the  I  „  .  g,,  .  «  ^  1  upon  my  own  mind.  Rut  wnat  in  tnis  noox  nas 

tn  An/»A  fS  >k«rro  ••  4-k  A  aK  aa4-  ^aaaa«a  .  TT/\ttr  mii/hn  £\f  rnA  Miv\fAoranr  rn^k/\1/\/w  naa  Kaati  I  ^  tf  l  aUa  4a  nil  44-a  ^««ta  U«-*A.rlAA.#4  4a#A«^ 


pression  left  by  his  whole  argument  and  tone 
upon  my  own  mind.  But  what  in  this  book  has 


He  would  as  soon  try  to  become  a  musician  by  ri®®®®^  War^e  richest,  deepest,  and  most  won-  our  joy  and  crown.  And  it  is  one  of  the  marvels  of  Protestant  theo  ogy  h^  been  ^  the  fact  that  in  all  its  two  hundred  and  fifty  close¬ 
taking  lessons  In  painting.  In  such  cases  the  ne-  outgrowth  of  human  thought  and  feeling.  Christian  faith  that  its  method  is  so  manifold  and  same  error ;  especially  when  the  ^  ^  ^  skeptical  trend  of  the  age,  ^  ^ 

oeeslty  of  pursuing  the  right  method  Is  plain  as  penitence,  love,  and  adoration ;  in  comprehensive  as  to  include  alike  the  inward  and  attempted  thus  to  pin  down  to  its  own  g^  ggj^j.  that  toward  an  elimination  of  the  super-  ordinary  sense-elther  toe  word  sin 

day.  And  what  endless  pains  have  been  taken  to  spiritual  songs  resound-  the  outward,  the  ideal  and  the  real,  in  all  their  f and  coun-  tendency  need  rede^nption.  Nor  do  I  find  toe  things 

discover  and  point  out  the  right  method  in  philos-  centuries ;  In  its  patience,  its  variety  and  fulness.  It  does  this  because  it  is  a  ®®1®  t*^®  an  ordinary  these  two  words  signify-at  least  did  signify  until 

ophy,  in  science.  In  government,  and  in  the  other  ““ty'^doms  and  its  good  works;  in  its  mighty  living  method-a  growth,  and  not  a  mere  Influence  m®®.  wholly  unglfted  with  the  vision  and  the  fao-  ^  ^  ^  conscious  aversion  to  ^  ®tylo  of  playing  fast  and  loose  withhu- 

grandaffalrsof  this  life!  What  stress  Plato  and  Politl®s.  its  theologies  and  manuals  of  piety ;  In  or  operation  «6  ;  and  growth  is  all-embrac-  7^  ^  rn.  r  Christianity.  .  Certain  premises  respecting  the  “®®;®®g®®go  and  with  the  great  Christian 

Aristotle  laid  upon  what  they  regarded  as  the  true  ‘ts  poetry  and  art ;  In  its  sweet  homes ;  in  its  tri-  ing.  absorbs  in  Its  processes  light  and  heat,  earth  J-  The  Mystical  Ele^nent  in  the  hfethod  of  Christum  g,  truto  having  once  been  adopted,  it  follows  ®“d  «®cte.  for  eighteen  hundred  years  embodied  in 
ways  of  wisdom,  both  speculative  and  practical !  ®®®Ph®  over  the  grave ;  in  toe  grandeur  and  splen-  and  air  and  moisture— whatsoever  enters  into  the  .  ...  ,.u  ,  by  a  sort  of  logical  necessity.  No  man  is  strong  ®“®®l®®K®®8®.c®mel®to  vogue. 


He  would  as  soon  try  to  become  a  musician  by  uoepeei,  anu  mosi  won. 

taking  lessons  In  painting.  In  such  cases  the  ne-  outgrowth  of  human  thought  and  feeling, 


- - ,  r-  -#  — T  — -  -  xi_  ^  1  1-  1.  wwtCT  -iuowci/Ur  fv/  vnvttf  x’Uftwc. 

prown.  And  it  is  one  of  the  marvels  of  °  ®  of  what  I  have  been  saying,  we  have 


way  of  truth  having  once  been  adopted,  it  follows  ,  ,  ,  .  ^ 

,  i.  ,  ,  .  ,  >T  ,  i  human  language,  came  into  vogue, 

by  a  sort  of  logical  necessity.  No  man  is  strong  #  n  ,  • 


How  closely  the  fame  of  Lord  Bacon  is  associated  reached  the  high-  perfection  of  Its  kind— and  so  is  endless  in  the  ®^®“®“*^^“  ^®  “lotbod  g^g^^^  wholly  to  resist  the  drift  of  his  own  prin- 

wlth  the  so-called  inductive  method!  And  how  w®termark.  Christian  experience,  after  the  Bi-  diversity  and  beauty  of  its  products.  of  Christian  faith,  which  for  lack  of  any  better  gj  jgg  if  he  has  no  belief  in  prayer  and  the  for- 

■  term,  I  will  call  the  mystical.  This  word,  unfortu- 


j  A  i  j  I  j  I  t  ble,  is  toe  most  precious  source  of  Christian  r,  , ,  .  ....  *  .  ^  term,  I  will  call  the  wiwsWcrtf.  This  word,  uni 

severe  and  oft-repeated  is  his  denunciation  of  ,  ’  ,  ,  wo.,  picwuuo  ouuioo  ^..uriBuan  Schleiormacher  in  his  great  work,  “  Der  Christ-  *  ,  x  u  „  a 

what  he  considered  the  false,  unfruitful  methods  Y®a.  how  helpless  we  i,gi,g  oiaube.”  makes  feeling  the  very  germ  and  an  evil  sound  ^ 

of  all  who  went  before  him!  Bv  nothinir  has  that  Should  be  to  understand  the  Bible  itself,  if  its  sa-  element  Ts.e  *  nt.i  e*  a®otoer  name  for  the  fanciful,  for  intellectual 


of  all  who  went  before  him !  By  nothing  has  that  .  ,  n«  »n,  formative  element  of  piety.  This  gave  mortal  of-  ,  .  -  ,  ,  -  i.,  ,  ,  ®®<l  hy,  discard  prayer  and  the  forgiveness  of  u  u  *  ^  ^ 

...eet  ef  tke,.nt.t  eoiie.1  nenmon  rvKiino  crod  truths  had  oot,  from  ago  to  ago,  beon  soarch-  «  t  TT  ,  J  ■»  „  ®  u  J  X  caprice  and  confusion— in  fine,  mysticism  in  the  ,  rr  u  Myalminthisaddresshasbeenaverypractl- 

great  movement  of  thought  called  German  philos-  .  dw.h.u  fengg  ^g  Hegel  and  his  followers,  who  tried  to  u  j  mu  u  u  j  sins  from  his  theory  of  religion.  He  cannot  hon-  j.  ^u  ..t  m-u  u  , 

nnhn  ir.T.t  .nH  x<i/.i,tn  fn  V/>n  TTonfmonr.  on/i  o®*  US  by  tho  dovout  thought  and  patient  X,  u  *  .u  ,  .  ,  .j  .....  bad  sense.  The  Germans  have  happily  two  words  _ ,  t»  u  *  u  n  ,  °®^  one— not  to  discuss  the  question.  What  is 

ophy,  from  Kant  and  Fichte  to  Yon  Hartmann  and  ^  .  .u  ®  evolve  everything  out  of  the  logical  idea.  Audit  ,  a  .u  j  »  .u  ..  ,  ...  estly  do  otherwise.  If  he  has  ceased  to  believe  in  u  .u  o  u  .  .  ,  . 

m...  A^u^A  study  of  the  Church,  embodied  in  her  belief  and  u  .u  fa  u,®.  u  .  .  ^  ^  7.  for  denoting  the  products  of  the  mystical  spirit :  ..  ....  ia  a  >  Christian  truth?  but  simply  to  call  your  atten- 

othersof  our  own  day,  been  more  distinguished  ,  '  ucdi  o...u  may  be  that  Schlelermacher  laid  down  his  propo-  ...  j  ..  .  t.  .  ...  ,  the  reality  of  a  supersensuous  world,  and  an  im-  . .  „ .  „  „  ...  j,:.  ,  .... 

♦u.c  I V  u  history,  and  continually  reproduced  in  her  pious  .  .  ...  .  .  mystik  and  mystxcismus.  It  is  a  pity  our  language  .  ,  u  j  .u  u  •„  tion  to  some  essential  conditions  of  a  satisfactory 

than  by  its  theories  of  the  only  way  to  the  high-  /’  ^  lu  imi  sition  in  terms  somewhat  too  narrow  and  eiclu-  .  .  ,  ,,  ^  .7  ,.  ..  ...  ..  mortal  life  beyond  the  grave,  he  will,  sooner  or  „„„„„„  u  ..  mu  u 

Z.A  consciousness.  ,  c  has  not  as  carefully  preserved  the  distinction ;  it  i  u  u*  answer  to  this  all-important  question.  The  sub- 

est  knowledge  and  certamty.  And  in  proof  and  sive,  especially  in  defining  this  feeling  as  one  of  uu  u  j  a  later,  cease  also  to  believe  In  God  as  an  object  of  _ _ * _ i  .  •  .  u  .u 

_ 4.u„  . _ _  u  4  The  Tifpthad.  nf  Pht-isHnr,  FaHh  nne  nf  u  .  .  j  ^  ooi.g  a,  u  might  have  saved  US  from  no  little  prejudice  and  ’  ,  ,  j  .  .u  j  ..  ject  appeared  to  me  timely  and  appropriate  to  the 

illustration  of  the  vast  importance  attached  to  *•  ine  Meinoa  oj  x.Mtsitan  t<aiui  one  of  Hectitude  absolute  dependence.  But  taken  in  its  largest  _ .  u  .u  uu  u.  t  .  u  personal  love  and  reverence,  and  in  the  end,  rellg-  _ _  ,.  .  .  ..  ,  , 

mafhnH  In  fhn  Hamoinnf  anianna  nriinfiin..  oud  acUve  Goodusss.  _ I _ _ .__.u _ u-i _ .. _ i _ . _  mlsconception.  But  we  have  the  thought  I  wish  i...n  ifaoir  n,4ti  r,r.  v...  tk..  kno...!  mk..  ....1  )r.in.,a  o®®®®!®®*  It  i®  a  groat  thing  for  a  student  of  dl- 


thod  ^  u  u  II  f  .  u  uu  j  *  u.  ®  Whether  a  method  of  religious  inquiry  leading 

,,  enough  wholly  to  resist  the  drift  of  his  own  prin-  .  .  .u  j  u.  u  j  .  .  ^ 

etter  .  ,  u  u  u  ..  . .  j  .u  .  to  such  results— a  method  which  undertakes  to 

.  oiples.  If  he  has  no  belief  in  prayer  and  the  for-  ,  ,  x  j  t  au  .  ...  j  rx.  .  . 

3rtu-  :  ,  ,  ,  .  u  u  .  ...  u  explain  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  and  His  mission  to 

,  giveness  of  sins,  for  example,  he  not  only  will  not  , .  j  ..u  u  *  ^ 

o®ly  ®.  ,,  ,  .  UUU  ...U  mankind  without  any  reference  to  either  sin  or 

himself  pray  and  seek  forgiveness,  but  he  will,  by  - k..  +1..  -4„k* 


redemption — can  be  the  right  method,  judge  ye. 

My  aim  in  this  address  has  been  a  very  practi¬ 
cal  one — not  to  discuss  the  question.  What  is 
Christian  truth  ?  but  simply  to  call  your  atten¬ 
tion  to  some  essential  conditions  of  a  satisfactory 


est  knowledge  and  certainty.  And  in  proof  and  ”  sive,  especially  in  defining  this  feeling  as  one  of 

illustration  of  the  vast  importance  attached  to  Method  of  Christian  Faith  one  of  Rectitude  absolute  dependence.  But  taken  in  its  largest 

right  method  in  the  domain  of  science,  whether  active  Goodness.  meaning— as  covering  the  whole  emotional  nature, 

physical  or  social,  I  need  barely  to  mention  such  The  Christian  life,  in  its  growth  towards  perfec-  and  including,  therefore,  the  affections  as  well  as 
names  as  Kepler,  Newton,  Goethe,  Cuvier,  Agassiz,  *1®®.  moves  along  two  principal  lines— the  line  of  the  sensibilities — feeling  is  undoubtedly  the  vital 
Darwin,  Bentham,  Comte,  and  Spencer.  ,  conduct  and  the  line  of  feeling.  In  tracing  the  germ,  not  of  piety  only,  but  of  all  that  is  deepest. 


meaning-as  covering  the  whole  emotional  nature,  ^g  g  g^^  j^^^g  ^  Confession  1®“  *‘‘®  religious  vinlty  to  be  fully  possessed  with  the  thought  that 

aaH  IaaI^v^Ia.,.  AUa~a«a..a  aUa  Ai»..x.AAi  aa  aa  ^  4/iao  4  ft  {f-o  f’Hv*iafion  of  looof  oaH  hoo  v  •r  «  c? 


and  Catechism — “The  mystical  body  of  Christ,” 
"  My.stically  joined  to  Christ.”  There  is,  no 


idea,  in  its  Christian  form  at  least,  moves  and  has  _ _  »  *1,  i  j  ^  ^ 

.  .  while  very  much  of  the  knowledge  he  Is  to 


its  being  in  the  element  of  the  spiritual  and  eter- 

Darwln,  Bentham.  Comte,  and  Spencer.  .  conduct  and  the  line  of  feeling.  In  tracing  the  germ,  not  of  piety  only.“but  of  all  that  Is  deepest.  ” J®‘®®®  ^nrisr.  xnere  is.  no  ggj .  gg^  oan  it  be  confined  to  the  sphere  of  the 

II  now  the  right  method  is  so  essential  in  all  first,  we  are  led  to  consider  the  ettica?  efmewMn  purest,  and  best  in  our  nature.  “  Out  of  the  heart  n  n  h  7*  k  h  ^  ^  material  and  temporal,  or  limited  in  Its  operation  4n4^^iLp(.,,o|  tkn  hflst  tkfl7  * 

other  spheres,  is  it  not  probable  that  a  similar  ne-  the  method  of  faith.  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold,  in  one  are  the  issues  of  life.”  Pecfws  Weofog'Mw/rtctf.  Out  t  i  ^  to  the  present  life,  without  suffering  ^  disastrous  that  nart  wiihnnt  which  all  thn  r««i- fn  aa  an 

oesslty  rules  in  the  sphere  of  religious  and  theo-  of  his  noted  essays,  and  in  his  bright,  oracular  of  the  heart  came  those  mighty  inspirations  which  k^  ”  7k'^™  Tki  eclipse.  The  thelstic  instinct  does  indeed  lie  so  kraaa  and  n  tinkllnff  cvmhal— mnat  ha  ha  °  7 

logical  truth  ?  If  no  one  can  master  any  other  way,  asserts  many  times  over  that  “  conduct  is  preached  the  Gosnal  to  tho  nations,  and  laid  the  ***.®'^®  i®  ®othing  mys-  our  nature,  and  Christianity  has  developed 


quire  must  be  sought,  just  like  any  worldly  knowl- 


logical  truth  ?  If  no  one  can  master  any  other  way,  asserts  many 
kind  of  knowledge  without  observing  strictly  the  three-fourths  of  life, 


preached  the  Gospel  to  the  nations  and  laid  the  Christianity,  or  i’n  the  Christian  life 


which  all  the  rost  is  08  soundlog 

eclipse.  The  thelstic  instinct  does  indeed  lie  so  ^  gymbal-must  be  heaven-in¬ 
deep  in  our  nature,  and  Christianity  has  developed  .^g^  ^g^  ^Ig^g  ^g^^ 


Tf  mov  Ka  4a  oAtAA  M  J  X.  ,,  X  X  -  ,  uutti  iu  or  in  me  unrisiian  me.  ,  .  xi.  xu  va  xl  i  opucu.  viuu  aiyuo,  uy  aio  ttwiu  »uu  taw  luuuii- 

it  may  De  in  some  cases ,  foundations  of  Christendom;  which  transformed  rpK«4.  ka  /«  u  i  iau  au  4.^4-  it  with  such  power  in  the  thought,  the  moral  con-  A«Hrtn  W4a  Qmrif  iaanh  if  mnaf 

iotTnor«thiKn«  nn4krfA.,-A.  _ a _ ,3 _ _ i.a _ a,aa  That  would  be  to  joiu  hands  with  the  worst  sort  .  upa  ap  ak.aa  nation  of  His  Spirit,  can  teach  it.  We  must  learn 


proportion  through  wearisome  centuries,  fought  the  battles 


obeying  the  laws  of  harmony;  would  it  not  be  a  between  life  and  conduct  in  thousands  of  cases-  and  kept  the  sacred  deposit  of  truth  in  the  mon-  ®*P«^®®®®  ^  power  alone  can  put  us  i  culture  of  the  nineteenth  century,  whether  lit-  gj^g^jj  ^^gjj  jgggg  gajth  unto  him  I  am  the 
strange  thing  if  anybody  could  learn  to  know  the  not  even  Mr.  Arnold’s.  Still,  conduct  is  an  essen-  asteries  and  universities  of  the  Middle  Ages;  scientific,  is  no  sure  protection  against  ^ay  the  Truth  and  the  Life-  no  man  cometh 

only  true  God  and  Jesus  Christ,  whom  He  hath  tial  part  of  life.  And  nowhere  is  this  truth  so  which  prepared  the  way  for  the  blessed  Reforma-  reality— something  that  b®lo“g8  J®  the  y.  „  .  ’  .  .  „  „  '  .  . 

sent,  without  paying  the  price  of  obedience  to  any  emphasized  as  in  the  New  Testament.  So  much  tion.  aL  mter  revivals  of  faith,  for  tfie  higher  ®'®“®®=  it  m®y  ®ot  adore  the  sun  and  moon,  the  that  such 

•  corresponding  laws  of  the  spiritual  world  ?  It  stress  is  laid  upon  conduct  that  it  is  represented  civilization,  the  literature,  the  freedom,  and  the  .  77  th  *'''®®®  can  adore  itself :  it  can  lro^^7sotote  ^^or  should  we  fancy  tha^  an^ 

seems  to  me  that  the  analogy  of  all  other  sorts  of  as  the  subject  of  a  divine  decree,  “created  in  Christian  homes  of  the  modem  world :  yea.  out  of  ®dore  Nature  and  the  Universe;  it  can  worship  the  other  desian  of  His  mission  to  our  earth  as  ex^ 

knowledge,  whether  belonging  to  the  realm  of  Christ  Jesus  unto  good  works,  which  God  hath  be-  the  heart _ the  heart  of  Infinite  Pity— caine  our  Tf  Christian  thought,  grgg|.u,.g  instead  of  the  Creator,  who  is  God  over  nlal77b7mm^mf  "h^Tne^t torc^•  *^And* 

senseorto  the  realm  of  mind,  would  lead  us  to  fore  ordained  that  we  should  walk  in  them.”  and  eternal  redemption.  “God  so  loved  the  world  “®_®7,,  forever.  And  this  is  what  it  often  ^us  said  For  iudnment  I  am  come  into  this 


Infinite  Pity — came  our 
'God  so  loved  the  world 


neither  orthodoxy  nor  piety  can  endure  the  loss :  rk7  Z  T  I  7.7  i. 7  7  7  Himself,  has  spent  its  force:  “And 

for  with  It  goes,  sooner  or  later,  the  supernatural  !!  ’  orever.  n  s  s  w  a  o  en  jgggg  said.  For  judgment  I  am  come  into  this 


things  are  always  tee  haMest  to  win,  unless  high  position  ^igned  by  our  Lord  and  His  Apos-  What  are  all  the  fundamental  sentiments  and  pg^  g,  ^j^g  ^g^jg^  utg^tg^e.  and  “®"’®  cons®rvatIve  of  tee  jjpg  gj  t^g  ggg  g,  t^ere  has  been  a  time 

w...  ot  blgh,roult„r.o(Ohri.t,„do„,«,.lelylt„«oo«ld  ““i .h,nth,yw,„r«»l.ldg.d.o,ei„pr«,lv.tumi- 


tl..»th»tt».brtdtj4d^  Lhlltouchu,.  th.t^wer.u,„.ve„d..«f„„d.„.b„„gHwh.cl.,  devout  o»tpd»d.g  .t  to-.rd.  Ihd  F.th,r  views  ,(  the  Imm.uenee  o(  God  1»  nature  «.d  i.  ree,"^  outre  .tb,;b^^^^^ 

on  a  few  only  of  the  salient  points,  and  that  very  bo  h  in  literature  and  in  life,  has  pointed  out  this  Almighty  and  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord  ?  It  is  not  ^^g  g^gg^g^^  ^^g^^  affections  *’’®  *®‘‘  ‘*'®“  ^  t’’®  ^®'-K®’  since  He  walked  the  earth,  has  Christ,  as  the  Way. 

7  d.  r.  ,7.  ^  .  r  a  d®fect  and  asserted  the  Supremacy  of  the  ethical  strange,  then,  that  in  the  method  of  faith,  from  the  loftiest  and  dearest  hopes,  with  which  the  «“®®  ®^e®  fe®yo®d  the  verge,  of  pantheism,  shows  the  Truth,  and  the  Life,  been  leading  a  greater 

2.  The  Method  of  Christian  Faith,  first  of  aU.  a  idea  in  personal  character  and  in  social  organize-  first  to  last,  all  turns  upon  the  heart.  What  sort  imagination  and  the  heart  transfigure  human  ex-  B®^  ^f^^®  this  cannot  be  denied,  the  mystic-  multitude  of  souls  to  tee  Father,  or  been  Himself 

pr^ca  one.  hr7.ht  t7h77“7  !  of  a  Christian  could  he  be  who  never  pray^  ?  m  this  element  the  ideal  moves  and  has  ®i  «Pirit  i®  its  purity  as  we  find  it  in  the  New  Test-  the  object  of  more  profound,  impassioned,  and 

Our  aim  is  to  Inquire  how  one  m^t  s^k  Chris-  brought  to  the  front,  and  the  Gospel  recognized  as  And  what  sort  of  prayer  would  that  be  which  had  ^gj^  .  ^^g  g^g  ,g  ament,  and  as  it  is  developed  in  the  best  types  of  adoring  love,  than  at  this  very  hour.  May  the  new 

tlan  truth  in  order  actually  to  find  and  bewme  glad  tidings  of  sympathy  and  help  for  the  body  as  in  it  no  humility,  no  penitence,  no  desire  for  for-  jj,g  ^j^g  g^j^g^  jg  ^gn  jgg  Eliminatethe  mys-  Christian  character.  I  believe  to  be  one  of  the  sur-  yga^  study  and  fellowship  upon  which  you  are 

sure  of  it.  First  of  al  ,  then,  it  must  be  sought  in  we  1  as  the  soul-for  this  life  as  well  as  for  that  giveness,  no  love  to  God  or  man.  no  tender  pity,  ^jg^j  g,g^gg^  ^j^g  ^g  g,  est  safeguards  against  the  pantheistic  error.  For  gg^  entering,  young  gentlemen,  help  to  inspire 

a  practical  way.  The  initial  step  in  tee  process  is  which  is  to  come.  no  aspiration  after  holiness,  no  sacred  joy  or  grief,  .  ^  F,  is  a  spirit  in  perfect  harmony  with  reason,  with  anri  insnlre  vour  teachers  also,  with  a  rich- 


a  practical  way.  The  initial  step  in  the  process  is  wnicn  is  to  come.  no  aspiration  after  holiness,  no  sacred  joy  or  grief, 

an  act  of  penitent  trust  and  obedience.  "Repent  So  far  as  individual  examples  of  conduct  are  no  blessed  hope?  And  yet  a  growing  school  of 
and  believe  the  Gospel.”  “Then  said  Jesus  to  concerned,  it  is  not  likely  that  the  future  will  ever  writers  on  religion,  and  even  the  religion  of  the 
those  Jews  who  believed  on  Him,  If  ye  continue  excel  the  past.  Both  in  the  Old  and  New  Testa-  New  Testament,  seem  wholly  to  Ignore  prayer,  to- 


llfe,  the  other  is  in  religion.  Eliminate  the  mys-  ^  ueueve  lo  ne  one  or  ine  sur-  yg^r  of  study  and  fellowship  upon  which  you  are 

tical  element  from  the  Gospel  of  John,  the  Epistle  ®®*  8®^®«®®rf  ®8^®8t  the  pantheistic  error.  For  now  entering,  young  gentlemen,  help  to  Inspire 
to  the  Ephesians,  the  prayers  and  hymns  of  the  a  spirit  in  perfect  harmony  with  reason,  with  ygg^  and  to  inspire  your  teachers  also,  with  a  rich- 
Church-such  hymns  as  “Jesus,  lover  of  my  soul.”  ®®®»®*®“®®-  ^  tb  all  those  sentiments  of  peni-  g^  experience  of  that  love ! 

“  Rock  of  ages,  cleft  for  me ’’-and  it  would  be  5®°®®’  7.®!;  b®“illty.  reverence,  joy.  charity,  and  _ — .  .  ' 

just  like  eliminating  the  ideal  from  Plato.  Dante.  ^®P®■  ®fl^  the  very  being  of  Gospel  INDIFFERBNCB. 


-  - - W O'  - - — -  -  -  - - -  U.XIU  WAtlt  V»A  UXIO  .  •  j||  1  I  A  II  A  1  VVlll  UO  IIX  LIU?  WVAI 

oountless  passages  in  tee  same  strain  might.be  heads  the  matchless  form  of  the  Son  of  Man,  as  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  of  the  kingdom  He  proposed  ,  '’®  “  ooo“y  or  merely  intellectual  exer-  ^^gnlty,  or  of  Nature  and  the  Universe, 

elted-show  us  the  first  element  in  the  method  of  above  all  comparison,  we  may  well  doubt,  whether  to  set  up  in  the  world,  as  also  of  a  citizen  of  His  ®‘®®’,  .f®  „  ,  ®  But  I  have  not  time  now  to  pursue  tl 


IX  #  XT  X  J  XU  TT  f  AAAA  Mv  Christian  friend,  It  does  matter  how  we  live* 

anlty,  or  of  Nature  and  the  Universe.  converse,  and  how  we  spend  our  time  on  the  Lord’s 

But  I  have  not  time  now  to  pursue  this  train  of  day.  Are  we  not  responsible  for  our  example  ? 


-  -  -  - waipouj.  ui  lUBu  fiuu  wuiuou  i no  BhiniuK  in  the  face  of  Taaiia  PhHaf  minos  away  irom  tne  oiQ  laiin  on^uriBieuuouj.  11  - 

its  power.  This  is  tee  constant  teaching  of  our  consecrated  to  the  service  of  God  and  humanity,  who  have  read  it  iyill  admit,  is  written  with  un-  Give  me  the  wlnire  of  faith  and  lo  what  I  have  said  commends  itself  to  your  accept-  PIONEERING. 

Lord  and  His  apostles ;  it  is  also  the  uniform  tes-  than  those  whose  names  illustrate  the  annals  of  common  ability  and  literary  skill ;  and  yet — could  To  rise  within  the  veil.  *  ®  ance,  you  can  readily  see  its  bearing  upon  the  To  Covenant  Chapel  Sunday-school  a  mission- 

timony  of  Christian  men  and  women,  and  of  the  piety,  will  appear  to  instruct  and  bless  the  race.  you  have  believed  it? — the  word  “prayer”  does  All  attempts  to  explain  or  to  defend  the  great  great  religious  questions  of  the  age.  In  this  ®ry  of  the  Sunday-school  Union  in  North  Carolina 

whole  Church  of  God  from  the  beginning  until  But  if  we  tui-n  from  the  individual  to  the  com-  not  occur  in  it — at  least  I  have  not  found  tho  facts  and  ideas  of  Christianity  without  the  aid  of  whole  matter  almost  everything  seems  to  turn  day^latel™on  the^bank^s^  of  Bro^rRiver  7  the 

now.  It  Is  an  axiom  alike  of  piety  and  theology,  munlty,  it  must  be  admitted,  I  think,  that  the  word — from  beginning  to  end,  nor  is  there  tee  the  mystical  element — that  is,  without  assuming  upon  tho  dominant  tone  and  temper  of  mind.  If  base  of  Bald  Mountain,  which  has  been  rumbling. 

Herein  all  schools  and  all  types  of  opinion  among  ethical  idea,  as  reflected  in  Christ  and  His  Gospel,  slightest  intimation  that  Christ  ever  prayed,  or  that  they  have  a  side  which  shades  off  into  tho  in-  there  is  at  the  start  no  genuine  humility,  no  sens*  I  have  been  patching  up  old  schools  and  organiz- 

teose  who  receive  the  Gospel  as  a  way  of  salva-  is  yet  very  far  from  being  realized.  The  fierce  that  with  becoming  and  fulfilling  the  duties  of  finite  and  incomprehensible,  which  transcends  the  of  one’s  own  ignorance,  weakness,  and  ill-desert  schools.  In  one  community  a  set  of  acL 

tion  are  in  substantial  agreement.  And  so  It  has  contests  now  carried  on  between  labor  and  capi-  a  citizen  of  His  kingdom,  prayer  has  anything  grasp  of  the  bare  intellect  and  can  be  verified  only  before  God,  no  predisposition  to  receive  Christian  doctrh?i^’’ra^m^to*^i^  by  mt^s^f  a  Union  Sun- 

ever  been.  It  was  held  always,  everywhere,  and  tal,  for  example,  indicate  a  wide-spread  disease  more  to  do  than  gazing  at  the  moon !  This  total  by  faith  and  experience — such  attempts,  it  seems  truth  ,no  belief  in  the  reality  of  supernatural  influ-  day-school  of  seventy-five  members.  Four  of  our 

by  all,  that  one  must  first  trust  in  Christ  as  a  re-  of  the  social  organism,  which  nothing  but  far  silence  respecting  one  of  the  most  remarkable  to  me,  are  doomed  to  failure.  Take  in  illustra-  encos,  or  in  the  fitness  and  eflicacy  of  prayer  to  schools  have  enjoyed  gracious  seasons,  in  which 

deemer  from  sin  and  follow  Him  as  a  Master,  in  higher  convictions  of  Christian  duty,  combined  facts  in  the  evangelical  narrative  of  the  life  of  tion  the  doctrine  of  the  indwelling  Christ,  so  obtain  them,  the  case  appears  to  me  well-nigh  des-  ‘g^^fg^fg^fg  ‘'®rnoS  sSSr^s^llrted^to^S^^^ 

order  to  know  Him  as  the  truth.  In  this,  if  any-  with  far  deeper  impulses  of  Christian  sympathy  Christ,  and  one  of  the  most  characteristic  features  plainly  taught  in  the  gospel  of  John  and  in  the  perate.  “Seest  thou  a  man  wise  in  his  own  con-  tiv*e^log-cabin,  is^bout^tt?  move  into  *a  new  and. 

thing,  there  is  a  clear  consensus  sanctorum.  Nor  and  loving  kindness,  are  likely  to  allay.  The  of  a  citizen  of  His  kingdom,  as  portrayed  by  Him-  writings  of  Paul.  “Abide  in  Me  and  I  in  you.  •  ceit  ?  There  is  more  hope  of  a  fool  than  of  him.”  nice  frame  building.” 
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men  were  employed  _ _ 

from  beneath  the  caisson,  so  that  it  should 


of  a  spread  of  some  kind  that  will  cover  the 
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CRARBIKRT  BOCffi  ABB  RAESTTM 


legend  that  tea-leaves  are  the  eyelids  of  a  pi¬ 
ous  hermit,  who  being  too  frequently  overcome 
by  sleep,  cut  them  off,  and  in  despair  threw 
them  from  him.  The  peculiarities  of  flowers 
in  color,  form,  or  smell,  have  given  birth  to 
poetical  fancies  about  them,  which  are  more 
remarkable  for  monotony  of  invention  than 
for  beauty  of  feeling.  As  a  general  rule,  flow¬ 
ers  spring  from  tears  if  they  are  white,  from 
blushes  or  from  blood  if  they  are  red.  Lllies- 


One  of  the  leading  industries  of  Cape  Cod  is  of-the-valley  are  in  France.  Virgin’s  tears 
the  cultivation  of  cranberries,  and  almost  every  (anemones  in  Bion’s  idyl)  are  tears  of  Venus 
hoU^  of  the  hills,  from  Long  Point  to  Cohas-  for  Adonis,  and  the  Helenium,  which  according 
set  Narrows,  is  used  for  this  purpose.  Some  to  Pliny,  was  supposed  to  have  sprung  from 
of  toe  cranberry  beds  cover  forty  acres.  the  tears  of  Helen,  was  probably  a  white  flow- 

One  of  the  largest  and  most  typical  beds  in  er.  K  we  may  believe  Catullus,  the  rose  is  red 
toe  r^ion  is  that  of  the  Crowell  Brothers  in  from  blushing  for  the  wound  it  inflicted  on  the 
West  Sandwich,  recently  visited  by  a  corres-  foot  of  Venus  as  she  hastened  to  help  Adonis, 
pondent  of  The  Evening  Post.  These  gentle-  But  if  Stephen  Herrick  is  right — who  of  all  our 
men,  he  says,  market  some  twenty-flve  hun-  old  poets  deals  most  fancifully  with  flowers — 
dred  barrels  of  the  fruit  annually.  Their  main  « roses  were  originally  white,  till  after  being 
bed  comprises  some  flfty  acres,  and  lies  about  worsted  in  a  dispute  as  to  whether  their  white- 
five  miles  northwest  of  the  village,  near  the  qoss  excelled  that  of  Sappho’s  breast,  they 
bay.  When  they  commenced  operations  twen-  blushed,  and  first  became  red.”  This  is  very 
^-flve  years  ago,  it  was  a  pond  several  feet  like  Ovid’s  account  of  the  mulberry  fruit  hav- 
deep,  known  as  Bartlett’s  Marsh,  with  a  bot-  jug  been  originally  white,  till  it  blushed  forever 
tom  of  peat  It  had  an  outlet  to  the  ocean,  after,  witnessing  the  tragedy  enacted  beneath 
three  miles  distant,  and  was  fed  by  a  brook  it  of  the  sad  suicides  of  Pyramus  and  Thisbe. 
which  issued  from  a  larger  pond,  an  eighth  of  Jq  German  folk-lore  the  heath  owes  its  color 
a  mile  north.  They  began  by  draining  the  to  the  blood  of  the  slain  heathen, 
pond  into  the  sea.  effectinsr  this  by  cutting  a  _ _ 


pond  into  the  sea,  effecting  this  by  cutting  a 
ditch  ten  feet  wide,  eight  feet  deep,  and  half  a 
mile  long — the  outlet  having  a  fall  here  of  six- 
,teen  feet  to  the  mile.  Sluice  gates  were  Insert- 


COBH  ABB  OATS  IN  HIBBESOTA. 
Diligent  inquiry  shows  that  the  proportion 


ed  at  the  head  of  the  ditch.  A  second  canal  9*  the  Minnesota  corn  crop  injured  by  the  cold 
was  dug  from  the  upper  pond,  which  was  also  is  not  more  than  about  ten  per  cent.  In 
fitted  with  sluice  gates,  where  it  entered  the  sections  of  the  State  where  the  lands  are  low 
drained  marsh.  These  arrangements  complet-  and  the  ground  was  so  baked  in  the  Spring 
ed,  and  the  pond  drained,  the  young  vines  that  planting  was  delayed,  the  frost  had  done 
were  set  out  on  the  peat  bottom  in  rows  eigh-  damage,  but  on  the  divides  and  where  the 
teen  inches  one  way  and  two  feet  the  other,  fields  are  contiguous  to  the  timber  belt,  as  in 
This  was  a  method  of  cranberry  culture  not  Blue  Earth  and  the  counties  north,  the  per- 
^nerally  followed,  but  was  quite  successful,  centage  of  loss  will  be  very  small.  Ctorn  plant- 
In  January  the  young  plants  were  flooded  by  ed  early  in  May  encountered  very  cold  weath- 
means  of  the  sluice  gates,  the  water  being  er-  However,  the  later  planting  had  little  better 
drawn  off  in  the  Spring,  as  soon  as  all  danger  fortune,  since  the  entire  month  of  June,  which 
of  frost  was  passed.  The  young  plants  took  is  generally  regarded  in  Minnesota  as  making 
root  at  once,  and  in  two  years  had  covered  the  the  com,  was  cold  and  unseasonable.  Even 
ground.  They  have  never  since  been  reset,  but  into  July  the  prospect  was  poor,  and  instead 
are  renewed  yearly  by  spreading  a  thin  layer  of  roasting  ears  on  July  4,  as  usual,  the  corn 
of  sand  each  Winter  on  the  ice  above  them.  was  scarcely  silked  ;  but  August  made  amends 
This  is  a  plain  description  of  one  of  the  larg-  and  the  grain  fairly  leaped  into  maturity  un- 
est  and  most  successful  cranberry  bogs  on  the  dor  the  genial  influence  of  the  weather.  The 
Cape.  The  modern  cranberry  culturist,  how-  greater  part  of  the  corn  planted  below  the 
ever,  prepares  his  beds  after  a  different  plan,  forty-sixth  parallel  is  what  is  known  as  the 
In  locating  a  bog  he  selects  one  of  the  immense  early  yellow  Dent,  and  it  has  become  accllma- 
swamps  which  abound  in  this  region,  its  sur-  tlzed  so  that  it  matures  far  faster  than  in  lo- 
face  covered  with  a  dense  thicket  of  alder,  wil-  calities  two  degrees  farther  South.  North  of 
low,  sumac,  and  coarse  weeds  and  grass,  its  toe  forty-sixth,  Flint  corn  is  raised,  and  at  va- 
soll  a  porous,  spongy  mass  of  roots,  fibres,  and  rious  county  fairs  samples  of  unusual  excel- 
vegetable  mould  saturated  with  water.  Men,  lence  have  been  shown  this  year.  The  crop  is 
horses,  and  carts  are  then  set  to  work  at  the  set  down  by  good  judges  as  an  average  of 
neighboring  sand-hills,  and  their  contents  are  thirty  bushels  to  each  of  the  726,430  acres 
carted  into  the  swamp  until  a  solid  bed  of  sand  planted,  and  as  the  increase  in  acreage  was 
five  or  six  Inches  thick  covers  the  surface— the  261,441  over  1881,  when  the  average  was  30,021, 
bushes,  grass,  and  vegetable  matter  being  it  is  readily  seen  that  the  total  increase  in 
buried  beneath.  Ditches  are  then  cut  for  product  is  enormous.  Careful  estimates  made 
drainage  and  flooding,  and  the  ground  is  ready  the  crop  more  than  27,000,000  bushels  before 
for  the  vlifes.  Still  another  plan  is  pursued  by  the  frost,  and  probably  in  round  numbers  20,- 
experienced  growers  with  good  results.  This  000,000  bushels  is  under  rather  than  above  the 
consists  in  taking  off  the  upper  surface  for  harvesting.  Of  the  ten  per  cent,  affected  by 
from  two  to  four  feet,  or  as  far  down  as  any  the  frost  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  the 
“  live”  matter  extends,  and  then  ditching  thor-  whole  is  ruined  ;  most  of  it  can  be  fed  to  stock, 
oughly  and  filling  in  with  sand.  This  plan  is  and  this  Is  what  the  farmers  are  doing.  Oats 
more  expensive,  the  clearing  costing  83  per  have  yielded  enormously,  especially  in  Dakota, 
square  yard,  but  weeds  and  grass  trouble  the  where  field  after  field  gives  a  record  from  the 
vines  less  after  the  ground  is  once  prepared.  thresher  of  seventy  bushels — some  even  more 
A  cranberry  bed,  when  the  pickers  are  afield,  — to  the  acre.  It  is  believed  that  Minnesota 
is  a  pretty  sight.  Picking  begins  usually  about  will  average  forty  bushels  to  the  acre,  which 
the  middle  of  September,  and  lasts  until  the  would  give  a  total  crop  for  the  year  of  34,- 
olose  of  October,  the  fields  being  flooded  at  000,000  bushels,  against  an  average  of  thir- 
night  toward  the  close  of  the  season,  to  guard  ty  and  twenty  and  a  total  of  22,000,000  in  1881. 
against  frost.  The  drought  has  hastened  the  Barley  also  shows  a  large  increase,  as  does 
season  by  a  week  this  year.  Cranberry  picking  wheat  and  flax. 

is  made  the  holiday  of  the  year.  Whole  fami-  - **  i  m - 

lies  come  and  “camp  out,”  or  live  in  rude  uiiiTSK'irrkT Tk 

houses  on  the  grounds  through  the  season.  MULSLHULD. 

morning  in  their  Baked  Qui»OE8.-Wa8h  and  core  ripe  quinces, 
o^wn  conveyances,  returning  home  at  night,  a,,  hako  in  a  hakinD-  diah  with 


^  V.  u  7  fill  with  sugar  and  bake  in  a  baking  dish  With 

Wi^L  h  a  little  water.-  To  be  eaten  bot  or  cold  with 

having  his  or  her  appointed  section.  The  cream  and  sugar, 
usual  plan  is  to  pick  in  four  and  six-quart  tin-  -r.  «  °  m  ■  .l  k 

pails,  but  on  the  Bartlett  Marsh  pans  are  used,  ,  Plum  Cake.  Take  two  cups  of  sugar,  one  of 
these  being  emptied  when  filled  into  pine  boxes  "Ultcr,  f>n»»  onp  of  milk,  one  teaspoonful  of 
holding  oue-half  litiahel  ftn-ch.  One  cent  and  a  enlerati^,  a  tri^poonful  of  ^sence  ^  lemon, 
half  per  quart  is  paid  for  picking.  The  pres-  w  batter, 

ence  in  a  field  of  150  persons  of  both  sexes,  together,  add  half  a  pound  of 

most  of  them  young,  cannot  but  be  productive  chopped  and  stoned  raisins,  half  a  pound  of 
of  much  mirth  and  jollity.  Laughter  and  cuf^uts  washed  and  dried  by  fire,  and  one- 
good-natured  raUlery  abound,  and  friendly  quarter  of  citron,  and  bake  in  a  brisk  oven, 
contests  as  to  expertness  in  picking  are  com-  Candied  Fruits. — Boil  peaches,  pears,  plums, 
mon.  In  these  contests  it  is  generally  the  case  cherries,  citrons,  or  quinces  in  a  thick  syrup — 
that  the  awkward  lad  is  left  far  behind  by  the  a  teacupful  of  water  to  a  pound  of  white  sugar 
deft  fingers  of  the  maiden.  However,  cran-  —until  tender.  Take  from  the  fire  and  let  re- 
berry  picking  is  not  all  in  the  sunshine.  His  main  in  the  syrup  two  days.  Take  out,  drain, 
cramped  position  is  apt  to  render  the  workman  sprinkle  sugar  over  each  piece,  and  dry  in  a 
uncomfortable,  and  stooping  over  the  wet  bogs  cool  oven. 


of  a  frosty  morning  is  not  pastime. 


Tomato  Catsup. — Skin  one  peck  of  ripe  to- 


After  picking,  the  berries  are  stored  in  cel-  matoes  ;  put  into  a  kettle  and  boil,  then  strain 
lars  until  a  favorable  market  is  announced,  thitiugh  a  sieve.  Return  to  the  kettle,  take 
when  they  are  assorted,  the  size  and  color  of  off  the  scum  that  rises,  then  add  one  teacupful 
the  berry  determining  the  grade,  and  market-  of  brown  sugar,  one  third  of  a  teacupful  of  salt, 
ed,  chiefly  through  commission  houses.  New  a  dessertspoonful  of  cloves,  the  same  of  cay- 
Tork  takes  most  of  the  Cape  berries.  Cran-  enne  pepper,  and  cook  till  quite  thick  ;  then 
berry  culture,  if  the  growers  are  to  be  believed,  add  1)^  pints  of  vinegar.  Keep  well  stirred 
is  not  a  very  profitable  business.  The  yield  is  toward  the  last, 
uncertain  and  also  the  price,  and  the  grower  — — —  —  i  ^ - 

has  many  enemies  to  contend  with — the  fire-  II  PAT  Til  P  AH  Al-'ll  APTIV 

worm,  frost,  weeds,  and  the  tendency  of  the  ULALlll  r AKAutlAFAlo. 

ground  to  go  back  to  its  natural  state.  The  m  /-«  t-w  mu  u  i 

most  destructive  pest  is  the  flreworm,  a  small  The  ^isson  DisEASE.-The  recent  proposi- 


worm  with  a  straw-colored  body  and  a  black  Brooklyn  to  the  Trustees 

vein  running  along  its  back,  which  attacks  the  the  Brooklyn  Bridge,  to  make  Mr.  Roebling 
vine  at  blooming  time  and  eats  away  the  out-  ‘f.  engineer  of  that  structure) 

side  fibres,  making  the  bed  look  as  if  scorched  engineer  because  of  his  feeble  health, 

by  flre-hence  iti  name  “flreworm.”  Cape  and  fill  his  place  with  an  engineer  who  can  be 
berries  commaqd  the  highest  price  in  market.  ‘he  ground  and  give  personal  attention  to 
We  cannot  begin  to  meet  the  demand.  New 

Jersev  product  many,  and  there  are  some  Mr.  Boebling’s  disepe.  It  is  a  very  rare 
large  beds  on  Long  Islknd,  but  the  main  sup-  one,  and  named  the  caisson  disease,  the  result 
ply  comes  from  the  West.  There  is  a  cran-  endunng  a  high  atmospheric  pr^ure.  The 
berry  tract  in  Wisconsin  on  which  you  could  ^ 

drop  Massachusetts  and  not  cover  the  vines.  box^  turned  bottom  upward  called 

Minnesota  is  overrun  with  wild  vines  from  caissons.  Th^e  were  coi^tructed  with  the 
which  berries  are  gathered,  although  they  are  ^“9 

not  as  large  as  the  cultivated  variety.  Many  T’ f niwh  tHd 

are  also  shipped  East  from  Washington  Terri-  1^2  by  172  feet,  and  J  of Hot 

°  roof  of  the  caisson,  or  the  bottom  of  the  box, 

-  was  made  twenty-two  feet  thick,  of  solid  tim- 

THE  CARE  OF  HOUSE  PLABTS  ber  bolted  together.  The  caisson  was  built  on  I 

If  there  are  olant  shelves  at  the  windows  or  launched  like  a  ship,  and  when  towed  to 

if  there  are  plant  suelves  at  the  winaows,  or  point  where  the  pier  was  to  be  located, 

the  pots  are  placed  upon  a  table  or  stand,  con-  granite  blocks  were  laid  upon  the 

tnve  some  cover  for  them  at  sweeping  time.  ^ 

This  may  be  for  plants  on  sb elves,  a  cur^n  Then  air  was 

of  some  light  m^enal  toe  ^hter  the  better  chamber  of  the  caisson  by  en- 

*^be  shore  Until  the  water  was  displac¬ 
er  them.  If  the  plante  are  on  a  ^ble,  contrive  ^  river  bed  was  left  bare.  This  pres- 

an  upright  post  or  sUck  to  be  set  in  a  hole  in  onre  waa  mainfninnd  dav  and  nicrht.  and  work- 


pianis.  gradually  and  evenly  descend.  As  the  caisson 

BeforlXLSn^^protecrthf  plante  bTthe  u”k  <^be  masonry  on  It  was  built  up,  so  that 

Before  sweeping,  pro^t  the  pmnw  ny  tne  u^  ^  stone  work  was  always  above 

Water. ^  Of  course  workmen  had  to  work  in 
unril  the  dust  b®*  complete  y  c  :  this  compressed  air,  and  the  chief  engineer  was 

All  smooth^-l^ved  Plante,  ^ecia  J  Ivy  ^ 

w^ahad  with  a  “i®t^ke  should  be  made  at  the  foundations  of 
should  have  their  ^bed  with  a  soft  pressure  of  air  required  to 

sponge-a  rag  w  11  answer-Pn  both  sides  o,  ^be  caisson  increased  in 

tepid  fater  at  e^t  once  a  week  n  this  s  proportion  to  the  depth.  When  the 

once  tried  it  will  be  found  much  ess  ou  e  (jjggjQg  begun,  the  caisson  being  covered 
toan  one  would  suppose  toe  merged  by  torty  feet  of  wkter,  the  presspre  las  about 
^uty  of  toe  foliage  wdl  lead  to  its  re^^^  e^hteen  pounds  to  toe  squarl  inch,  but  it 
Rough- eaved  Plante  such  as  Geramui^,  and  ^.^^bed  tLty-six  pounds  before  the  close, 
many  others,  washed  to  advant^e^  Others  besid^  Mr.  BoebUng  are  to-day  hope- 

^t  these  in  a  bath-tub,  or  in  a  sink  and  give  invalids.  A  number  died,  and  only  the 
their  leaves  a  good  drenching  by  using  a  g  most  robust  fully  recovered.  In  four  months 
den  synnge  if  one  is  at  hand,  or  else  a  water-  ^bere  were  110  c^.  Here  is  a  medical  deflni- 
n  tion  of  the  disease  :  It  is  an  ailment  depending 

fo  ^  force  upon  the  increased  atmospheric  pressure,  but  al- 

lea  es.  Agriculturalist.  ways  developed  after  the  pressure  is  removed. 

It  ils  characterized  by  extreme  pain  in  one  or 
BOXSBCLATUBE  OF  FLOWESS.  more  of  the  extremities,  and  sometimes  in  the 

In  the  course  of  a  long  article  in  Comhill  trunk,  which  may  or  may  not  be  associated 
upon  the  nomenclature  of  flowers,  a  great  deal  with  epigastric  pain  and  voinltlng.  In  some 
of  valuable  information  is  given.  Among  oth-  cases  the  pain  is  accompanied  by  paralysis 
er  things,  it  is  stated  that  in  ancient  days  ev-  more  or  less  complete,  which  may  be  general 
ery  flower  became  connected  with  some  saint  or  local,  but  is  most  frequently  confined  to  the 
of  the  Calendar,  either  from  blowing  about  the  lower  half  of  the  body.  Cerebral  symptoms, 
time  of  the  saint’s  festival,  or  from  being  eon-  such  as  headache  and  vertigo,  are  sometimes 
nected  with  him  in  some  long-lost  legend.  The  present.  In  fatal  cases  the  symptoms  are  con- 
name  of  the  Canterbury  bells  for  the  campa-  nected  with  congestion  of  the  brain  and  spinal 
nula,  was  given  to  it  in  memory  of  St.  Augus-  cord,  often  resulting  in  serious  or  sangumeous 
tine ;  but  something  more  than  merecommem-  effusion  aud  congestion  of  most  of  the  abdom- 
oration  miyt  have  given  to  the  common  dead  inal  viscera.  The  chief  engineer  htm  the  dis- 
nettle  the  q  Tj  of  the  red  archangel,  or  to  the  ease  in  an  acute  form,  accompanied  by  intense 
cowslip  thk jf  Our  Lady’s  bunch  of  keys.  neuralgic  pains,  which  seem  as  though  the 
Of  a  similar  nature  to  these  extravagant  fan-  flesh  were  being  torn  from  the  bones.  The 
cles  of  toe  monks,  is  the  Turkish  explanation  pain  is  reraitten'  and  paroxysmal,  especially  if 
of  the  geranium  as  a  mallow  that  was  touched  he  attempts  to  move.  In  the  last  year  or  two 
by  the  garment  of  Mahomet ;  or  the  Chinese  he  has  been  able  to  move  at  times  with  less 


pain,  but  be  has  suffered  from  a  mild  paralysis, 
which  has  kept  him  a  prisoner  at  home.  He 
never  saw  the  towers  and  cables  until  he 
caught  sight  of  them  from  a  soft  bed  on  the 
deck  of  the  canal  boat  upon  which  he  was 
towed  on  the  way  from  his  home  in  New  Jer¬ 
sey  when  he  changed  his  residence  to  Brook¬ 
lyn.  With  him  the  cerebral  symptoms  have 
not  been  so  acute,  and  fortunately  his  brain 
has  been  clear,  although  he  has  had  headache 
and  dizziness.  He  knows  everything  that  goes 
on  about  the  bridge,  and  he  takes  a  deep  inter¬ 
est  in  it.  The  disease  has  wrecked  his  physi¬ 
cal  life,  and  many  a  man  would  have  prayed 
for  death,  but  his  keen  intellect  has  found  a 
stimulant  in  the  expectation  of  having  his 
name  linked  with  the  greatest  suspension 
bridge  in  the  world,  and  but  for  this  it  is  be¬ 
lieved  he  would  care  very  little  to  live. 

SCIENTIFIC  AND  USEFUL. 

The  Heaviest  Cable.— Last  week  the  Balti¬ 
more  and  Ohio  Telegraph  Company  laid  a  ca¬ 
ble  across  the  Narrows  from  Fort  Hamilton  to 
Fort  Wadsworth.  It  is  the  largest  cable  in 
this  country,  and  weighs  nearly  twenty  tons. 
The  line  will  be  completed  by  Nov.  1,  and 
communication  will  then  be  opened  with  St. 
Louis,  Chicago,  Cincinnati,  Louisville,  and  all 
intermediate  points.  Cables  are  to  be  laid 
across  the  kills  from  Tottenville,  Staten  Island, 
to  the  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad  docks  at  Perth 
Amboy,  N.  J.,  and  acioss  the  Raritan  River  to 
South  Amboy.  The  line,  it  is  claimed,  will  be 
the  shortest  yet  made  to  Philadelphia. 

Auroral  Displatb.— Respecting  the  aurora 
of  April  16  and  17, 1882,  Mr.  H.  C.  Lewis,  in  a 
paper  read  before  the  American  Philosophical 
Society,  refers  to  the  occurrence  of  remarkable 
auroral  displays  at  this  time  as  affording  a 
striking  confirmation  of  the  periodicity  of  the 
phenomena.  “It  is  just  ten  years,”  he  says, 
“  since  the  last  auroras  of  importance  occurred, 
and  the  period  of  ten  to  twelve  years  between 
maximum  auroral  displays  may  be  regarded 
as  firmly  established.  The  coincidence  of  this 
period  with  that  of  most  numerous  sun-spots, 
shows  a  direct  connection  between  the  electri¬ 
cal  condition  of  the  earth  and  sun.  At  the 
present  time,  the  sun  is  exhibiting  remarkable 
disturbances.” 

Horses  in  Spectacles. — In  a  paper  on  near¬ 
sightedness  read  before  the  New  York  County 
Medical  Society  on  Monday  evening.  Sept.  25, 
Dr.  W.  F.  Mittendorf  told  of  a  fine  horse  in 
Berlin  that  became  intractable,  and  on  ex¬ 
amination  proved  to  be  .suffering  from  my¬ 
opia.  The  owner  had  a  pair  of  glasses  made 
for  it,  and  it  became  as  tractable  as  ever. 
American  students.  Dr.  Mittendorf  said,  are 
not  so  subject  to  near-sightedness  as  German 
students.  Sedentary  occupations  and  want  of 
exercise  develop  myopia,  and  women,  there¬ 
fore,  are  likelier  than  men  to  contract  it.  It 
generally  sets  in  in  childhood  ;  rarely  appears 
after  twenty-one  years  of  age.  Blindness  often 
follows  neglect  of  it.  Glasses  should  be  worn 
early  in  life  to  prevent  its  progress.  They 
should  be  rather  weak  than  strong,  and  a 
slight  blue  tint  is  desirable. 

The  Unusual  Rainfall.  —  September  must 
prove  ever  conspicuous  in  our  weather  annals. 
From  the  20th  to  the  25th  more  than  nine  and 
a  quarter  inches  of  rain  fell  at  Philadelphia 
and  in  New  York,  while  the  falls  during  the 
whole  of  the  month  up  to  the  26th  were  re¬ 
spectively  10.78  and  13.57,  according  to  the 
government  reports  ;  and  marked  pluvial  ex¬ 
cesses  have  occurred  at  the  same  time  from 
Virginia  to  New  England.  From  1790  to  1846, 
inclusive,  Charles  Peirce  recorded  during  Sep¬ 
tember  in  these  fifty-seven  years  a  total  month¬ 
ly  fall  at  Philadelpia  exceeding  nine  inches, 
which  fall  was  reached  in  September,  1848.  In 
September,  1876,  monthly  rainfalls  ranging 
from  11.26  inches  at  Charleston  to  10.62  at  Bal¬ 
timore,  were  reported  by  the  Signal  Service 
from  the  Atlantic  Coast  stations,  and  as  much 
as  14.89  inches  on  the  summit  of  Mt.  Washing¬ 
ton. 

What  ARE  Clouds? — Though  the  clouds  are 
such  familiar  objects,  very  little  is  known 
about  them,  and  the  processes  by  which  they 
are  formed  and  give  back  their  moisture  to  the 
earth  are  unsolved  mysteries.  They  cannot  be 
classified  as  belonging  to  the  solid,  fluid,  or 
gaseous  form  of  matter.  Yet  they  are  defined 
as  being  “a  collection  of  watery  particles  In 
the  state  of  vapor,  suspended  in  the  air.”  If 
they  are  ordinary  vapor,  they  must  be  govern¬ 
ed  by  the  laws  which  affect  vapors.  Brande 
defines  vapor  thus :  “  When  liquids  and  cer¬ 
tain  solids  are  heated,  they  become  converted 
into  elastic  fluids  or  vapors,  which  differ  from 
[  gases  In  this  respect,  that  they  are  not  under 
common  circumstances  permanently  elastic, 
but  resume  the  liquid  or  solid  form  when  cool¬ 
ed  down  to  ordinary  temperature.”  According 
to  this  definition,  clouds  cannot  be  composed 
of  ordinary  vapor,  for  under  all  conditions 
their  temperature  must  be  below  the  condens¬ 
ing  point  of  water-vapor.  At  the  elevations  at 
which  clouds  are  often  seen,  they  are  in  the 
regions  of  perpetual  congelation  ;  and  as  they 
float  above  the  highest  mountains  they  must 
be  exposed,  even  in  the  sunshine,  and  certain¬ 
ly  in  the  night,  when  the  solar  heat  is  not 
poured  upon  them,  to  temperatures  colder 
than  those  of  the  frigid  zones.— C.  Morflt,  in 
Popular  Science  Monthly. 

HOW  DOES  COMPOUND  OXYGEN  CURE  ? 

We  answer  in  two  important  ways:  First,  by  a 
rapid  purification  of  the  blood,  in  consequence  of 
a  larger  supply  of  oxygen  to  the  lungs,  and  second, 
by  revitalizing  all  the  nerve-centres,  the  Compound 
inhaled  having  in  its  manufacture  become  magnet¬ 
ized,  which  gives  it  the  quality  known  to  chemists 
as  "ozone."  A  new  and  healthy  action  is  at  once 
set  up  in  the  diseased  system,  and  general  im¬ 
provement  follows  as  surely  as  effect  follows 
cause.  If  you  wish  to  know  all  about  this  new 
and  remarkable  remedy,  the  use  of  which  is  rap¬ 
idly  extending  to  all  parts  of  the  country,  send  to 
Drs.  Starkey  &  Palen,  Nos.  1109  and  1111  Girard 
street,  Philadelphia,  for  their  Treatise  on  Com¬ 
pound  Oxygen.  It  will  be  mailed  free. 

Sufferers  from  the  effects  of  quinine,  used  as  a 
remedy  for  chills  and  fever,  will  appreciate  Ayer's 
Ague  Cure,  a  powerful  tonic  bitter,  composed 
wholly  of  vegetable  substances,  without  a  particle 
of  any  noxious  drug.  Its  action  is  peculiar, 
prompt  and  powerful,  breaking  up  the  chill,  cur¬ 
ing  the  fever,  and  expelling  the  poison  from  the 
system,  yet  leaving  no  harmful  or  unpleasant 
effect  upon  the  patient. 

Xow  Ready! 

THE  CHAPEL  HYMNAL. 

WITH  TUNES. 

By  S.  LASAK. 

THE  OHAFEi.  HYXiTAL  is  R  new  collecUon  ot  hymna  and 
tunes  tor  use  In  Sunday  Schools,  Seminaries,  Colleges,  and 
Other  religious  assemblies.  The  Chapel  Hymnal  contains 
228  HTRN8  With  appropriate  tones,  beautifully  electro- 
typed,  well  printed  on  good  paper  and  strongly  bound. 

Price  $10  per  hundred  copies. 

Single  copy,  by  mall,  postpaid,  80  cents. 

tS"  Specimen  pages  sent  free  on  application. 

BIGLOW  &  MAIN, 


81  Randolph  Street, 
CHICAGO. 


76  East  Ninth  Street, 
NEW  YORK. 


,  THE  COURSE  OF  EMPIRE. 

A  correspondent  making  inquiry  as  to  wheth¬ 
er  “Westward  the  course  of  empire  takes  its 
way,”  or  “  Westward  the  star  of  empire  takes 
its  way,”  is  the  correct  quotation,  the  Boston 
Traveller  comes  to  the  rescue  by  quoting  the 
whole  poem.  It  was  written  by  Bishop  Berke¬ 
ley  during  his  residence  in  Newport,  R.  L,  where 
he  went  In  1829.  The  title  is  “  On  the  Prospect 
of  Planting  Arte  and  Learning  in  America.” 
This  is  the  poem  : 

Th®  muse,  disgusted  at  an  age  and  dime 
Barren  of  every  glorious  theme, 

In  distant  lands  now  waits  a  hotter  lime. 
Producing  subjects  worthy  fame : 

la  happy  climes,  where  from  the  genial  sun 
And  virgin  earth  fresh  scenes  ensue. 

The  force  of  art  by  nature  seems  outdone. 

And  fancied  beauties  by  the  true : 

In  happy  climes,  the  seat  of  Innocence, 

Where  nature  guides  and  virtue  rules, 

Where  men  shall  not  impose  for  truth  and  sense 
The  pedantry  of  courts  and  schools ; 

There  shall  be  sung  another  golden  age. 

The  rise  of  empire  and  of  arts. 

The  good  and  great  inspiring  epic  rage. 

The  wisest  heads  and  noblest  hearts. 

Not  such  as  Europe  breeds  in  her  decay. 

Such  as  she  bred  when  fresh  and  young, 

When  heavenly  fiame  did  animate  the  clay. 

By  futuiv  ages  shall  be  sung. 

Westward  the  course  of  empire  takes  its  way ; 
The-four  first  acts  already  past, 

A  fifth  shall  close  the  drama  of  the  day ; 

Time’s  noblest  offspring  is  the  last. 

The  Guardian  gives  tie  following  as  an  ex¬ 
ample  of  thorough  conservatism  :  “An  Eng¬ 
lishman  of  note  wrote  to  a  Mohammedan  of¬ 
ficial  for  some  statistics  of  the  city  in  which  ho 
lived,  and  was  thus  politely  rebuked  for  his 
inquisitiveness  :  My  Illustrious  Friend  and  Joy 
of  My  Liver — The  thing  you  ask  me  is  both  dif¬ 
ficult  and  useless.  Although  I  have  passed  all 
my  days  in  this  place,  I  have  neither  counted 
the  ho^es  nor  have  I  inquired  into  the  num¬ 
ber  of  inhabitants  ;  and  as  to  what  one  person 
loads  on  his  mules  and  the  ether  stoves  away 
in  the  bottom  (J  his  ship,  this  is  no  business  of 
mine.  But  above  all,  as  to  the  previous  his¬ 
tory  of  this  city,  heaven  only  knows  the  amount 
of  dirt  and  confusion  that  the  infidels  may 
have  eaten  before  the  coming  of  the  sword  of 
Islam.  It  were  unprofitable  for  us  to  inquire 
into  it.  O  my  soul !  O  my  lamb  I  seek  not  after 
things  which  concern  thee  not.  Thou  oomest 
unto  us,  aud  we  welcome  thee  ;  go  in  peace  !  ” 

Good  for  Babies. 

When  I  have  a  baby  at  breast  nothing  is  so  use¬ 
ful  for  quieting  my  own  and  baby’s  nerves  as 
Parker’s  Ginger  Tonic.  It  prevents  bowel  com¬ 
plaints,  and  Is  better  than  any  stimulant  to  give 
strength  and  appetite.— A  Newark  Mother. 

A  Valuable  Addition. 

Because  it  is  beneficial  to  tlio  scalp  and  adds  to 
personal  beauty  by  restoring  color  and  lustre  to 
gray  or  faded  hair,  is  why  Parker’s  Hair  Balsam 
is  such  a  popular  dressing. 


AGENTS  Wanted  Si 

works  of  character;  ereat  variety;  DUURoflCF  DIUIt39 
low  in  price;  seiliii);  fast;  necdiHl  everywhere ;  Liberal  terms. 
Bradley*  Oarrelooa  A  Co.*  66  N.  Fourth  St..  Philadelphia*  Pa* 


Non  fa! 

Dr.  John  F.  Hancock, 

late  President  of  the  National  Phar¬ 
maceutical  Association  of  the  United 
States,  says : 

"Brown’s  Iron  Bitters  has  a 
heavy  sale,  is  conceded  to  be  a  fine 
tonic ;  the  character  of  the  manu¬ 
facturers  is  a  voucher  for  its  purity 
and  medicinal  excellence." 


Dr.  Joseph  Roberts, 

President  Baltimore  Pharmaceutical 
College,  says: 

"I  indorse  it  as  a  fine  medicine, 
reliahie  as  a  strengthening  tonic, 
free  from  alcoholic  poisons/* 

Dr.  J.  Paris  Moore,  Ph. 

D.,  Professor  of  Pharmacy,  Balti¬ 
more  Pharmaceutical  College,  says : 

"Brown’s  Iron  Bitters  is  a  safe 
and  reliable  medicine,  positively 
free  from  alcoholic  poisons,  and  can 
be  recommended  as  a  tonic  for  use 
among  those  who  oppose  alcohol." 

Dr.  Edward  Earickson, 

Secretary  Baltimore  College  of  Phar¬ 
macy,  says  * 

I  indorse  it  as  an  excellent 
inedicine*  a  good  digestive  agent, 
and  a  non-intoxicant  in  the  fullest 
sense/* 

• 

Dr.  Richard  Sapington, 

one  of  Balfimore’s  oldest  and  most 
reliable  physicians,  says : 

"  All  who  have  used  it  praise  it* 
standard  virtues,  and  tne  well- 
known  character  of  the  house  which 
makes  it  is  a  sufficient  guarantee 
of  its  being  all  that  is  claimed,  for 
they  are  men  who  could  not  be  in¬ 
duced  to  offer  anything  else  but  a 
reliable  medicine  for  public  use," 

A  Druggist  Cured. 

Boonsboro,  Md.,  Oct.  is,  i83o. 

Gentlemen :  Brown's  Iron  Bit¬ 
ters  cured  me  of  a  bad  attack  of 
Indigestion  and  fullness  in  the  stom¬ 
ach.  Having  tested  it,  I  take  pleas¬ 
ure  in  recommending  it  to  my  cus¬ 
tomers,  and  am  glad  to  say  it  gives 
entire  satisfaction  to  all." 

Gao,  W.  Hoffman,  Druggist. 


Ask  your  Druggist  for  Brown’s 
Iron  Bitters,  and  take  no  other. 
One  trial  will  convince  you  that  it 
is  just  what  you  need. 


O  N  P  A  R  E I  L 
VELVETEEN 

THE  ONLY  REAL  SUBSTITUTE  FOR 

LYONS  SILK  VELVET. 

We  srniilil  resnectriilly  notify  the  public  that  none  of  these  goods  are  genuine  unless  stamped  with  the  tr.ade 
mark  on  tlie  back  oi  every  yard,  a  fao-fhnUe  of  which  Is  herewith  represented. 
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From  HARPER’S  BAZAR  —**Another  Telvet  teason  Is  one  of  the  certafntle#  ennonncFd  ihn«  hy  the  mer¬ 
chants.  The  best  service  in  civon  by  the  close  short  pHe  velvets,  such  aq  the  NONPARFIL  VKL^  KIKEN*  which  is 
not  easily  marred  or  creased.  The  NONPAREIL  VELVETEEN  is  found  in  all  the  siylinb  new  shades,  and  when 
made  up*  with  the  pile  turned  upward,  It  cannot  l>e  distlncnlshed  from  silk  velvet  The  difference  In  the  price 
Qiakes  a  garment  cost  about  one-tliird  hs  much  as  if  made  of  Lyons  Silk  Velvet** 

To  be  Purchased  Throughout  the  LTnlted  Htntes  from  all  First  class  Retailers. 

SHAEN  &  FITHIAN,  55  Leonard  Street,  N.  Y. 

Beware  of  imitators*  who,  to  sell  inferior  goods,  are  now  clainiiiig  qualities  for  their  velveteens  which  they  do 
not  possess. 


^  Of 

THE  LIGHT  RUNNING 


SPECTACLES  AND  EYE  GLASSES 


Ifitt  BratiUan  Pebblu  of  the  very  ilnett  quatity,  $8  per  pair. 
OPERA,  FIELD,  AND  KARINE  eLAHMER  ot  greet 
power  for  near  and  dlatant  use,  but  of  very  llgbt  weight, 
and  small  for  pocket  and  travelling  use 
RICROMCUPEN  for  Physicians,  Students,  and  Home 
use,  at  greatly  reduced  pricee,  but  Increased  power. 

TELEHCOPEN  for  Astronomical  and  Landscape  uae; 
the  Pocket  and  Travelling  slse  In  neat  case,  and  with 
powerful  Achromatic  Lenses.  Sold  at  reduced  price  of 
$2.80.  A  specialty. 

Send  yonr  address  to  us  on  a  postal  card,  and  we  wll 
mall  you  a  copy  of  our  Illustrated  Catalogue,  with  price* 
of  all  Optical  Instruments,  Thermometers,  Medlcsd  Bat¬ 
teries,  Mathematical  Instrumenta,  Ac. 

BENJ.  PIKE'S  SON  &  CO.,  Opticians, 

928  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK. 

IRELANiofii^AY^^ 

Edition  Now  Ready. 

OiTei  Rfipretflion  Bill.  Eventj  of  188^  etc.  iifiiiaTi 
_ Wanted.  J.  C.  MeCtoRDY  de  CO,  I^hiUd.lpbU.  Pa. 

No  Risk ;  T  Solid  10  Per  Gent. 

Hare  Cliance. 

Bapid  Accumulation,  No  Hazard. 

Can  Handle  Sums  Large  or  Small. 

Solid  as  Englisk  Cousols  or  U.  S.  Bonds. 

For  Trustees,  Ouardians,  Clergymen,  Teachers, 

-A.  Golden  Opportunity. 

For  Circular,  address  the 

Ceotral  lilineis  Finanml  Agency,  Jacksonville,  Dliiois. 

3.  HYDE  MONROE.  JAS.  L.  HONBOS. 

MONROE  BROS., 

HEAL  ESTATE, 

Office,  BOSTON  BLOCK,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Loans  placed  on  sale  Beal  Estate  securities,  netting  7  per 
cent,  semi-annual  Interest.  Correspondence  solicited. 
Rifer  by  pennittion  to  Nortkweilem  Natiotuil  Bask  of  Manet^Bt. 


Carrying  United  States  Mail. 
NEW  YORK  and  GLASGOW. 

EVERY  8ATUBDAY. 

From  Piers  20  and  21,  North  Eiver. 

OZASGOIF,  LIVERPOOL,  LONDONDERRY,* 
and  BELFAST. 

Cabin,  860,  875, 880 ;  Excursion,  8120  to  8140. 
Second  Cabin,  840.  Steerage,  828. 

Drafts  issued  for  any  amount  at  Current  Rates. 

HENDERSON  BROTHERS,  Agents,  7  Bowling  Oreen. 

SCROFULA 

and  all  scrofulous  diseases,  Sores,  £ry8it>elaB, 
Eczema,  Blotches,  Ringworm,  Tumors,  Car¬ 
buncles,  Boils,  and  Eruptions  of  the  Skin, 
are  the  direct  result  of  au  impure  state  of  the 
blood. 

To  cure  these  diseases  the  blood  must  be  puri- 
fietl,  aud  restored  to  a  healthy  aud  natural  edhdi- 
tiou.  AvEK'B  Sabsaparilla  has  for  over  forty 
years  been  recognized  by  eminent  medical  au¬ 
thorities  as  the  most  powerful  blood  purifier  in 
existence.  It  frees  the  system  from  all  foul  hu¬ 
mors,  enriches  and  strengthens  the  blood,  removes 
all  traces  of  mercurial  treatment,  and  proves  it¬ 
self  a  complete  master  of  all  scrofulous  diseases. 

A  Recent  Cure  of  Scrofulous  Sores. 

“  Some  mouths  ago  I  was  troubled  with  scrofu¬ 
lous  sores  (ulcers)  on  my  legs.  The  linihe  were 
badly  swollen  and  inflamed,  and  the  sores  dis¬ 
charged  large  quantities  of  otfengive  matter. 
Every  remedy  I  tried  failed,  until  I  used  Ayer’s 
Sarsaparilla,  of  which  I  have  now  taken  three 
bottles,  with  the  result  that  the  sores  are  healed, 

'  anil  my  general  health  greatly  improved.  1  feel 
very  grateful  for  the  good  your  medicine  has  done 
me.  'fours  respectfully,  Mrs.  Ann  O’Bbian.” 

148  Sullivan  St.,  New  York,  .Tune  24^  1882. 

All  persons  Interested  are  InvlHSITo 
oall  on  Mrs.  O’Brlan ;  also  upon  the  Rev.  Z. 
P.  Wilds  of  78  East  S4th  Street,  New  York 
City,  who  will  take  pleasure  in  testifying  to 
the  wonderful  efficacy  of  Ayer’s  Sarsaparil¬ 
la,  not  only  in  the  cure  of  this  lady,  but  in 
his  own  case  and  many  others  within  his 
knowledge. 

*1716  well-known  tcriteron  the  Boitou  Herald,  B. 
W.  Ball,  of  Rochester,  iV.H., writes,  June  7,  1882: 

“  Haring  suffered  severely  for  some  years  with 
Eczema,  and  having  failed  to  And  relief  from  other 
remedies,  I  have  made  use,  during  the  past  three 
months,  of  Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla,  wliich  has 
effected  a  complete  curt.  I  consider  it  a  luagnifl- 
cent  remedy  for  all  blood  diseases.” 

Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla 

stimulates  and  regulates  the  action  ot  the  di¬ 
gestive  and  assimilative  organs,  renews  and 
strengthens  the  vital  forces,  and  speedily  cures 
Rheumatism,  Neuralgia,  Rheumatic  Gout, 
Catarrh,  General  Debility,  and  all  diseases 
arising  from  an  impoverished  or  corrupted  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  blood,  .ami  a  weakened  vitality. 

It  is  incomparably  the  cheapest  blood  medicine, 
on  account  of  its  concentrated  strength,  and  great 
power  over  disease. 


Dr.  J.  C.  Ayer  &  Co.,  Lowell,  Mass. 

Sold  by  all  Druggists;  price  $1,  six  bottles  for  $8. 

WAKMKR  BROTHERS 

CORALINE  CORSETS. 

»The  great  superiority 
of  (Joraline  over  bom  or 
whalebone  has  induced 
us  to  use  it  in  all  our 

^SIO^  Ri^ARD 

will  be  paid  forany  cor¬ 
set  In  which  the  (X>ra- 
llne  breaks  with  six 
months  ordinaiy  wear. 

Price  by  mail,  W  a. 
(coutill),  $2A(l:  Abdomi¬ 
nal,  12.00;  Health  or 
N  urel 

^For^sale  by  leading 

Beware  of  worthless 
Ini^tlons  boned  with 

WABNEB  BBO’S.,  879  BriMMlwny,  N.  T. 


AOEIVTS!  AGENTS!  AGENTS! 

GEN.  DODOES’  bran'  new  book.  Jut!  pMUhei,  antlUed 

THIRTY-THREE  TEARS  AMONG 

OUR  WILD  INDIANS 

!•  the  chance  ever  offered  to  jron.  Introduction  bv 

OEFf.  BIIEKMA.N.  ThU  /IhiiTrtiierf,  Firti<Um  and 

Thrilling  work  outeelli  ell  others  10  to  1*  and  U  the  fastest  seU 
Jiao  book  ever  published.  AKenUaverafe  1 0  to  tO  order*  a  day. 
tT*  Ttb  thfnmmtl in  ftress.  J-yrst-dam  AGENTA  W  ANTED. 
jCxchmve  TVrriforv  and  Extra  Terms  riven.  Send  for  ctretdor* 
to  A.  D.  M'UKTU>NGTO.\  4e  CO.,  Unriford*  Com. 

Morphine  Habit  Cured inlO 
■  I  Will  AM  to  20  Days*  No  Pay  until  Cured 
wl  IWIvI  J.  L.  Strpiikms.M.  I).*  l^hanoD.Oido 

7  PER  CENT.  NET. 

R  the  Buildings.  Interest  semi-annual.  Nothing 
m  ever  been  lost.  28th  year  of  residence  sod  8th  In  the 
m  buslnees.  Beet  of  references.  Bend  tor  particulars  If 
m  you  have  money  to  loan.  N.  B.— OoaU  advanced, 
mS  Interest  kept  up  aud  principal  guaranteed  In  case  of 

foreclosure.  D.  8.  B.  JOHNS'TON  4k  SON, 

Negotiators  ot  Mortgage  Loans,  8t.  PAUL,  MINN. 
Please  mention  this  paper. 


NtVtn  ft  Ao  1 1  Fine  FARM  and 

Finest  Karmiiii;  Laiid!!  In  tbe  World.  East  pavnieiits.  Ixmg  time.  L<iw  rati 

ot  Intereat.  Fur  terms  address  O.  H.  BABMEa,  Ijtnslag,  BUdi. 


Tour  tftne  or  money  renting  a  farm  when  von  can  BUT 
ou  your  OWN  TIME  and  TERMS  a 

Fine  FARM  and 

w'Eat,'“lJaMl‘ng,*»Ueh!''  300.000  ACRES. 


WALKER-'T^e  best 

—  WASHER. 


Cmithnight’s 

fiASTHHABMllY 

The  Only  Sure  Remedy  for  ASTHMA 
snd  HAT  FEVER,  Is  sold  under  a 
posItlM  g&aranteo.  Price  $1.00  por 
package.  Sample  package  and  te^ 
timonials  free.  Addreu 

LOl'18  BllTHMieHI,CkiaHt,CI(T«luia 

The  Great  I  lOUT 

Church  UUHIr 

reCIK’S  PmUmi  It  five 

the  MeeU  Pewernlg  the  SeAeatg 
Ch— yeei  and  Uk:  keowa 

for  Cnurcne*.  Stores,  Show  Wimlowe* 
Parlor*.  Bankv  Ofikes.  PiUure  CeUer* 
iea*  Tbeatrei*  Depots,  etc.  New  and  tie* 
L;*nt  destfn*.  Send  &tze  of  room.  CeC 
Pw.ircuUr  and  estimate.  A  liberal  dneount 
to  churches  and  U>e  trade. 

1.  P*  PRINK,  5S«  PtAd  SLs  N.  Y. 


thee:  westerjw 

FarmMortgageCo. 

Lawrence*  Kaneae. 

FIRST  MORTBASE  LOANS  mductivSSiM 

la  tbs  bait  localltias  ts  tho  W«*l  oegollatod  for  boaks, 
aoUotos,*otato*aDdprlTsuiaiUvldDaIs.  ODoponBonds. 
InUiaotsod  prtndpalpald  os  day  of  mstniity  at  lbs 
TklaSI  WauomiaY  Pisiak  Ui  Boss  Terk  OKr. 
raids  promptly  plaosd.  Lsrgo  •xpensnoe.  NoLoassi 
bvislors  eom^od  to  tako  no  land.  No  dolayi  In  pay- 
wotof  IntoresL  Only  tbovorycbolo**t  loans  aoo*ptsd: 
YnU  Information  given  to  tboos  etiliijg  tmta  aatM 
preffitablo  tavoataiomts.  Bond  for  drealar,  tat- 
mtoM  and  saavio  docamsatt. 

W.  H.  raBKIMB.  Pisa  U  H.  PBBKUrABse. 

3.  V.  WABlfB,  YIm  Prm.  O.  w.  OILLRT,  TNSS. 
M.  W.  BLAMR.  Aodltor. 


Warranted  for  6  TearSibnd  satisiaetlon  gnarantsed  or 
naonsy  refunded.  TbaBeat,  moat  Kneirat,  and  miosa 
Duntole  Waaher  in  the  world.  It  has  no  nval-and  ir 
tbe  only  maohlne  that  will  teas*  perfeeOy  elttm  ttOkouS 
roM^.  Itoan  be  used  in  any  sised  tub,  or  shifted  Don 
one  tub  to  another  in  a  moment.  Is  so  aimpls  and  aasy 
to  operate  that  the  most  dsUoate  lady  oroidld  10  ysarf 
old  can  do  toe  work.  It  is  mads  of  Oalvanissd  IroiL  ana 
is  toe  only  Washer  in  the  world  that  has  toe  Buber 
Bands  on  tho  Boilers,  which  prevent  toe  tires  king  ot 
buttons  and  injniy  to  clothes. 


uu  uio  nmuoro,  woicn  proven*  too  iiion*ms  «s 
buttons  and  inji^  toolothes. 

ammaive  msaMTED  Bxcloslvs  territory.  ^taU  price  98.00.  Agents’ samifie,  8S.W,  Alaotka 
AwNTS  WXW I CU  celebrated  Koystoao  WriBgwm  at  Mjmnhtotnrers’  lowest  aaloa.  CiNBian 
SeeTKefer  to  editor  of  this  paper.  Addxm  BBIBWASHBB  CO.,  Brio,  Pa. 


AM  MENEELY  BELL  FOUNDRY. 

KHvorulily  known  to  the  public  slnee 
Cburcli.C'hapel.Sctiooi.FIre  AUisi 
mod  other  bells;  slso  Chimes  end  Pesle. 

BIEELY  i  CO.,  WEST  TSOY,  I.  T. 

CLINTON  N.  MENEELY  BELL  COMPANY 

TBOY,  M.  Y., 

BUOOBBOB  TO 

MENEELY  &  EIMBEBLT, 
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PRTT.  A  •n'RT.'Pm  A  IiElTEB. 

HalrlUe. 

We  are  a  marrellously  consistent  people ! 
We,  present  company  excepted,  are  eloquent 
in  denouncing  the  folly,  the  cruelty  (if  not  the 
criminality)  of  sending  ships  to  be  crushed, 
and  men  to  suffer  and  often  to  perish  among 
the  grim  rigors  of  the  North,  and  then  when 
the  survivors  return  we  treat  them  as  heroes, 
and  crown  them  with  laudations.  As  these 
men  dare  the  wrath  of  the  Ice  King  in  quest 
not  of  gold,  but  only  of  knowledge,  we  with 
the  above  exceptions  pronounce  them  foolish, 
and  yet  something  deep  in  our  nature  compels 
admiration  of  the  high  manhood  that  can 
grapple  with  such  problems,  and  achieve  such 
miracles  of  endurance.  An  officer  found  a  sol¬ 
dier  on  the  battle-field  gazing  upon  a  dead 
comrade  whose  brains  lay  scattered  around  by 
the  fragment  of  a  shell,  and  accosting  him, 
asked  “What  do  you  think  of  it?  Are  Vou 
afraid  ?  ’’  The  soldier  answered  “  No,  but  I 
was  wondering  how  a  man  with  so  much  brains 
could  be  fool  enough  to  be  a  soldier.”  So  peo¬ 
ple  wonder  that  men  with  brains  can  be  wild 
enough  to  dare  all  these  Arctic  explorers  dare, 
and  endure  all  they  endure,  in  search  of  the 
invisible  end  of  an  imaginary  line.  And  yet 
the  fact  is  that  men  of  finest  brain  are  ever 
planning,  and  others  of  fine  brain  are  ever 
ready  to  execute  schemes  for  the  conquest  of 
that  redoubtable  ice-patch  that  caps  the  head 
•f  this  planet.  And  should  a  call  be  issued  to¬ 
morrow  for  men  to  make  another  attack  in  this 
strange  war,  five  ships  would  not  hold  the 
■umber  that  would  offer.  It  would  seem  as  if 
the  command  “  Replenish  the  earth  and  sub¬ 
due  it,”  were  written  not  only  in  the  great  Law¬ 
book,  but  in  the  blood  and  bones  of  man ;  and 
man  will  hardly  rest  till  the  command  be  exe¬ 
cuted. 

A  few  evenings  since,  at  a  public  reception 
given  at  the  Continental  Hotel,  we  were  per¬ 
mitted  to  take  the  hand  of  Berry,  commander 
•f  the  burned  Rogers,  and  resolute  seeker  of 
the  lost  wanderers  of  the  North ;  and  Melville 
the  brave,  indomitable  traverser  of  those  hid¬ 
eous  ice-fields,  and  of  the  grim  course  of  the 
Lena;  and  Noros  and  Ninderman,  sole  sur. 
vivors  of  the  ice-coffined  De  Long  and  his 
sleeping  companions.  In  the  bosom  of  the 
Mer  de  Glace  are  bodies  of  tourists  and  guides, 
who  treading  upon  some  treacherous  snow- 
covered  opening,  sank  into  the  glacier;  and 
now  and  then,  after  a  certain  number  of  years, 
the  slow-moving  ice-river  empties  one  of  these 
its  prisoners  into  the  vale  below.  We  have 
often  tried  to  conceive  the  emotions  of  a  stran¬ 
ger  at  the  valley-end  of  the  glacier  as  the  form 
of  one  of  these  long  incarcerated  captives  began 
to  gleam  through  the  ice.  And  that  evening, 
at  the  reception  of  Melville  and  party,  we 
seemed  to  see  these  survivors  of  the  Jeannette 
issuing  from  the  glacier  after  their  long  and 
dreadful  imprisonment.  Nor  could  we  exclude 
from  our  thoughts  visions  of  the  party  of  De 
Long  and  of  Chipp  still  locked  up,  and  so  se¬ 
curely,  in  the  icy  dungeons  of  the  Arctic  world. 

Whatever  we  may  think  of  the  propriety  of 
these  Polar  expeditions,  we  cannot  but  recog¬ 
nize  both  in  the  triumphs  of  those  who  triumph, 
and  the  patient  submission  of  those  who  die, 
an  element  in  our  nature  that  instead  of  bring¬ 
ing  a  blush  to  the  cheek,  makes  us  proud  to 
own  ourselves  of  the  same  blood,  and  assures 
us  also  that  the  source  of  this  heroism  and  en¬ 
durance  is  something  else  than  the  play  of 
material  molecules  under  the  impulse  of  blind, 
unthinking  force. 

Temperance. 

It  is  certainly  no  compliment  to  the  oommon- 
.aeose  of  this  end  of  the  nineteenth  century, 

that  more  than  six  hundred  millions  of  dollars 
should  every  year  be  expended  for  beverages 
which  not  a  person  in  ten  thousand  claims  to 
be  of  the  slightest  utility,  and  which  all  know 
to  be  the  cause  of  so  many  life-destroying  col¬ 
lisions,  conflagrations,  shipwrecks,  and  train- 
wrecks,  which  fill  so  many  prisons  and  alms¬ 
houses,  and  make  unutterably  wretched  so 
maoy  homes.  It  was  an  awful  day  in  Athens, 
whan  year  by  year  those  seven  youths  and 
sevefi  maidens  had  to  be  torn  from  their  homes 
and  put  on  ship-board  for  Crete,  to  be  there 
devoured  by  the  minotaur.  What,  then,  must 
the-angels  think  when  they  see  the  American 
people  year  by  year  send  off  all  these  thou¬ 
sands  of  its  youth  to  be  eaten  up  body  and  soul 
by  the  minotaur  of  drunkenness  ?  At  last, 
there  is  an  awakening  to  the  extent  of  this 
enormity  and  folly.  The  grand  success  of  the 
Maine  Law,  which  notwithstanding  the  as¬ 
tounding  assertion  of  The  New  York  Nation  that 
“  liquor  is  sold  as  openly  in  Maine  to-day  as  it 
was  before  the  Maine  Law  was  heard  of”  is 
certified  by  indubitable  testimony,  has  shown 
what  is  possible  in  this  line  of  reform.  And 
the  awakening  of  the  young  giants  of  the  West 
is  teaching  the  shrewd  politician  that  the  wind 
is  changing,  and  that  if  his  sails  are  not  trim¬ 
med  to  it,  disaster  will  come.  And  now  in 
Pennsylvania  the  tread  of. the  coming  Reform¬ 
er  is  heard.  A  convention  has  just  been  held 
in  this  city,  well  attended  and  enthusiastic,  at 
which  wise  and  judicious  measures  were  initi¬ 
ated.  Sometimes  a  damaging  intemperance  is 
allowed  to  harm  the  cause  of  temperance. 
There  are  impatient  spirits  that  cannot  wait  to 
hack  the  foe  to  pieces  by  slow  and  sure  process¬ 
es,  but  will  have  him  slain  with  a  blow.  At 
this  convention  some  were  anxious  to  boldly 
put  a  Prohibition  ticket  in  the  field  at  the  com¬ 
ing  election,  but  it  was  wisely  resolved  rather 
to  deal  with  the  nominees  of  the  two  great  par¬ 
ties,  and  ascertain  and  let  the  people  know 
which  of  them  will  vote  in  the  Legislature  to 
submit  to  the  people  the  question  whether  or 
not  the  Constitdtion  of  the  State  shall  be  so 
amended  as  to  prohibit  the  manufacture  and 
sale  of  intoxicating  drinks  within  its  bounds. 
And  it  is  difficult  to  see  ui>on  what  grounds 
any  legislator  can  refuse  to  allow  the  people  to 
express  their  will  upon  this  matter.  At  any 
rate  the  trumpet  is  sounded  for  the  onset,  and 
the  Giant  Liquor  Interest  must  prepare  for  the 
assault. 

Dr.  Cowan. 

The  forming  and  sundering  of  ties  make  up 
a  very  considerable  part  of  our  human  experi¬ 
ence.  We  are  planted  in  a  garden,  and  when 
the  tendrils  are  well  twined  around  the  bars  of 
the  trellis- frame,  the  gardener  comes  along, 
plucks  up  the  plant  and  removes  it  to  another 
garden.  In  addition  to  removal  from  the  pas¬ 
torates  of  our  city  by  the  hand  of  Death,  the 
General  Assembly  transplants  Dr.  De  Witt, 
and  now  the  Third  Church  in  Pittsburg  allures 
away  Dr.  Cowan.  Our  loss  will  of  course  be 
their  gain ;  but  our  loss  is  too  great  to  allow  us 
very  warmly  to  felicitate  our  Pittsburg  friends 
upon  their  success.  As  a  preacher  Dr.  Cowan 
is  original,  forcible,  persuasive,  and  spiritual ; 
as  a  pa.«!tor  he  is  kindly,  social,  faithful,  and 
tireless ;  as  a  fellow  minister  he  is  greatly  be¬ 
loved.  Many  prayers  will  ascend  for  him  that 
his  wider  sphere  of  action  may  be  hallowed  by 
large  success.  As  to  the  coal-smoke  at  and 
around  the  site  of  old  Fort  Duquesne,  we  have 
no  doubt  that  it  will  soot  him  admirably  as  it 
did  us  while  we  sojourned  beneath  its  ebon 
canopy,  and  that  the  sable  snow-flakes  that 
wing  their  way  among  its  mingled  lights  and 
shades  will  become  exceedingly  attached  to 
him  and  his.  But  with  it  all,  he  will  find  a 
frank,  warm-hearted  ]>eople,  to  whom  also  he 
will  become  warmly  attached. 

W.  P.  Breed. 


THB  BATE  MBS.  CHARBOTTE  B.  TUCKER. 

ReinarkK  by  Prof.  Smyth. 

Eariy  in  this  century  a  man  of  wonderful  depth  of 
thought  and  feeling  st(W  by  the  open  grave  of  his  only 
son.  Other  clouds,  he  said,  had  swept  over  his  life; 
but  those  which  came  from  without,  reason  had  sur¬ 
mounted;  those  from  within,  love  had  driven  away. 
But  this  blow  struck  at  the  very  root  of  life ;  it  meant 
to  him  baffled  plans,  buried  hopes,  irreparable  loss. 
What,  he  asked,  shall  I  say  ?  He  touched  upon  the  vari¬ 
ous  suggestions  of  consolation  which  friendly  lips  had 
uttered  to  him  within  those  days  of  grief :  the  thought 
that  those  who  are  removed  are  exempted  from  the 
temptations  of  life,  and  are  forever  safe — a  thought 
counterbalanced,  or  at  least  qualified,  by  the  knowledge 
that  this  is  Christ's  world,  “  glorified  by  the  life  of  the 
Redeemer,  and  sanctified  by  the  working  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  to  ever-widening  growth  in  goodness  and  grace.” 
“  Why  should  not  I,”  he  asked  pathetically,  “  have  hoped 
these  blessings  for  my  son  from  the  good  and  gracious 
care  of  the  Lord  ?  Others  again,”  he  said,  “  find  solace 
In  picturii^  to  themselves  a  certain  fellowship  and  com¬ 
munion  still  existing  between  the  departed  and  fiiose 
who  are  loft  behind;  and  as  these  ideas  fill  the  mind 
more  and  more,  the  pain  of  their  loss  is  in  a  measure 
alleviated.  But  to  tnose  who  are  used  to  severe  and 
serious  reasoning,  these  pictures,  pleasing  as  they  are, 
leave  a  thousand  questions  unanswered,  and  in  so  do- 
ing,  they  lose  their  consoling  power.  As  for  me.”  he 
added,  “  I  stand  with  my  consolation  and  my  hope 
resting  only  upon  the  promised  word  of  Scripture :  ‘it 
doth  not  yet  appear  what  we  shall  be ;  but  we  shall  be 
like  Him,  for  we  shall  see  Him  as  He  is  ’ ;  and  upon  the 
all-powerful  prayer  of  Christ,  ‘  Father,  I  will  that  they 
whom  Thou  hast  given  Me,  be  with  Me  where  I  am.’ 
Supported  by  these  firm  assurances,  and  trusting  there¬ 
in  my  child’s  immortal  life,  from  my  heart  I  repeat  the 
Scriptural  words ;  ‘  The  Lord  gave,  and  the  Lord  hath 
taken  away.  Blessed  be  the  name  of  the  Lord !  ’  ” 

We  meet  here,  dear  friends,  this  afternoon,  under  the 
shadow  of  a  more  baffling  mystery  than  the  death  of  a 
child :  a  bereavement  even  more  severe  than  that  which 
brought  upon  the  tender  spirit  of  Frederick  Schleler- 
macher — teacher,  preacher,  father — in  the  midst  of  his 
arduous  labors,  an  immeiisurable  sorrow.  What  shall 
we  say  ?  We  cannot  but  speak  of  the  one  who  has  been 
taken  away.  None  have  known  her  but  to  praise.  Com¬ 
ing  among  us  already  in  the  grasp  of  the  sickness  that 
has  ended  her  mortal  life,  %uch  was  her  native  energy 
of  spirit,  her  force  of  character,  her  desire  for  useful¬ 
ness,  her  affability  and  hospitality,  her  thoughtful  kind¬ 
ness  to  the  sick  and  afflict^,  her  generous  interest  in 
all  that  makes  up  the  life  of  these  institutions  and  this 
hilt,  that  she  had  become  an  integral  part  of  this  life — a 
source  of  good;  the  centre  of  many  clustering  and 
beautiful  hopes ;  a  member  of  our  society  whose  years, 
we  trusted,  opened  into  large  and  rare  service  and 
honor.  And  if  such  were  our  anticipations,  how  beau¬ 
tiful,  how  noble,  was  she  to  those  who  had  known  her 
longer  and  better!  We  and  they  cannot  but  dwell  on 
these  attractions;  and  yet  alone,  how  little,  after  all, 
they  console  I  Are  they  not  but  the  inverted  image— 
the  deep,  dark  shadow— of  the  loss  which  we  have 
met  ?  So  it  is  when  we  think  simply  of  her  departure 
as  a  relief  from  increasing  debility,  a  release  from 
pain,  the  unshackling  of  all  fetters  on  the  activity  of  a 
spirit  so  free  and  aspiring.  There  is  consolation  here, 
too,  and  in  these  thoughts ;  but  they  also  leave  all  un¬ 
solved  the  riddle  of  mortality,  and  open  to  us  fields  of 
inquiry  that  soon  shade  into  night.  We  can  but  dimly 
conceive  of  existence  under  conditions  no  one  of  us 
has  ever  tried,  and  so  diverse  from  our  own. 

There  is  a  lietter  method,  a  deeper  source  of  consola¬ 
tion,  opened  to  us :  “  Father,  I  will  that  they  whom 
Thou  bast  given  Me,  be  with  Me  where  I  am,  that  they 
may  behold  My  glory  which  Thou  hast  given  Me :  for 
Thou  lovest  Me  before  the  foundation  of  the  world.” 
In  Christ  is  revealed  the  love  of  the  Eternal  Father. 
To  be  with  Him  is  something  definite  and  real  to  our 
thought.  His  purpose  of  Self-revelation  to  those  whom 
He  takes  to  Himself,  involves  and  implies  the  full  satis¬ 
faction  in  them  of  every  power  He  created,  redeemed, 
attracted,  purifie<l,  by  His  Spirit,  trained  by  His  provi¬ 
dence,  transplanted  to  the  heavenly  country  and  His 
own  immediate  presence. 

Relying  on  this  gracious  purpose  of  the  Saviour  whom 
our  departed  friend  trusted  in  life  and  in  death,  her 
earthly  histoij  comes  up  before  us  at  this  hour  radiant 
with  suggestions  of  gratitude  for  the  past,  of  present 
comfort,  of  blissful  anticipation.  The  blessing  of  a 
Christian  home  and  Christian  training  was  hers  from 
the  beginning.  Her  mother,  who  was  spared  to  her 
until  but  a  few  years  since,  was  a  woman  of  rare  sweet¬ 
ness  of  disposition  and  tenderness  of  spirit.  Her  fa¬ 
ther,  whom  she  much  resembled  in  intellectual  and 
other  endowments,  was  a  man  of  unusual  information, 
great  personal  independence,  large  purposes,  which 
were  so  tar  frustrated  by  events  beyond  his  own  control 
that  he  was  enabled  to  give  to  the  training  of  his 
daughter  time  and  mentiil  resources  which,  as  men  or¬ 
dinarily  plan  their  lives,  are  employed  in  more  public 
services  and  on  a  seemingly  larger  scale.  From  him 
the  daughter  received  a  direction  of  mind.  Intellectual 
and  literary  tastes,  which  were  never  lost,  and  which 
fitted  her  in  no  ordinary  degree  for  infiuence  in  the  sta¬ 
tions  she  has  filled.  8he  also  came  under  the  influence 
of  Mrs.  Coles  at  Ipswich,  and  subsequently  of  the 
school  in  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  which  afterwards  devel¬ 
oped  into  Vassar  Coliege,  then  under  the  charge  of  her 
undo  and*  aunt.  Prof,  and  Mrs.  Milo  P.  Jewett. 

Her  religious  life  developed  early,  naturally,  thought¬ 
fully,  from  calm  conviction,  and  in  Jhe  line  of  God’s 
revelation  to  her  of  personal  duty.  With  that  of  many 
others  in  our  time— and  not  of  our  age  exclusively,  but 
through  God’s  gracious  leading  of  His  Church  by  His 
Spirit  in  our  time,  preeminently— Mis.  Tucker’s  relig¬ 
ious  faith  was  chieny  attracted  to  God’s  revelation  of 
Himself  to  us  In  Jesus  Christ,  and  more  particularly  to 
Jesus’  human  nature  and  life,  as  bringing  very  near  to 
us  the  profound  reality,  the  ineffable  purity  and  tender¬ 
ness  and  power  of  God’s  love.  And  it  was  on  these,  as 
it  were  tangible  and  palpable,  these  most  natural,  prac¬ 
tical,  and  human,  as  well  as  divine,  foundations  of  our 
holy  religion  that  she  built. 

In  opening  womanhood  she  joined  the  Congregation¬ 
al  church  in  her  native  town,  and  in  her  subsequent  life 
was  actively  enlisted  in  efforts  for  the  religious  welfare  of 
others— rising  in  this  direction,  and  especially  in  con- 
'  nection  with  a  deep  and  powerful  revival  duiing  her 
husband’s  ministry  in  Manchester,  to  a  leadership  in 
meetings  of  her  own  sex,  and  a  consequent  influence 
quite  foreign  to  her  own  anticipations,  but  in  reality 
not  at  all  surprising  in  view  of  her  intelligence  and  the 
sincerity  and  courage  with  which  she  was  wont  to  fol¬ 
low  her  convictions  of  duty.  Both  in  the  city  I  have 
mentioned  and  afterwards  in  New  York,  her  influence 
was  spe<dally  great  and  salutary  over  many  young  wo¬ 
men  and  young  men.  She  felt  for  them  the  spontane¬ 
ous  interest  which  wins  confidence,  and  brought  to 
them  that  unselfish  wisdom,  those  sincere  and  serious 
and  noble  purposes  in  life  which  illumine  by  their  own 
light  and  inspire  by  their  own  excellence. 

Though  her  life  nas  been  a  peaceful  and  happy  one, 
and  blessed  with  many  and  special  gifts  of  God,  it  has 
not  passed  without  very  severe  and  not  inli^[uent 
trials.  When  about  fifteen  years  of  age  a  brother  to 
whom  she  was  singularly  attached,  and  whose  delight 
was  in  their  common  studies  and  reading,  was  snatch¬ 
ed  from  her.  Her  father  was  taken,  and  after  a  pro¬ 
longed  period  of  suffering.  From  early  life,  in  girlhood 
and  early  womanhood,  she  had  the  care  of  invalids.  Her 
voice  was  for  a  time  iqjured  by  too  protracted  seasons 
ot  reading  to  one.  Perhaps  the  beginnings  ot  the  weak¬ 
ness  which  cost  her  her  life  date  back  to  her  dutiful 
care  of  another.  It  strikes  us  strangely— this  combina¬ 
tion,  intellectual  discipline,  tastes  for  knowledge,  active 
temperament,  qualifications  for  wide  social  power,  as¬ 
pirations  for  usefulness  and  commensurate  gifts — and 
then  a  providential  ordering  of  life  which  crippled 
strength,  undermined  her  constitution,  compeil^  re¬ 
tirement,  brought  weary  months  and  years  of  prostra¬ 
tion. 

“  We  all  are  in  one  school. 

Each  hath  his  daily  lesson,  line  on  line ; 

But  sterner  chastisement  and  stricter  rule 

Gk>d  doth  for  some  design. 

Nor  chief,  nor  only  those 

Who  break  their  bonds,  and  oast  their  cords  away. 

Who,  unsubmissive,  murmur  and  oppose, 

He  scourgeth  day  by  day. 

But  whom  the  Master’s  eye 

With  wise  discernment  singles  from  the  throng. 

Beholding  that  tar  down,  which,  raised  on  high. 

Shall  tom  to  angel’s  song.” 

”  Father,  I  will  that  they  whom  Thou  hast  given  Me, 
be  with  Me  where  1  am,  that  they  may  behold  My  glory.” 
The  life  of  every  chiid  of  God  is  a  preparation  lor  tnis 
end. 

Of  two  graces  which  were  brought  out  in  her  charac¬ 
ter  by  these  experiences  of  severe  trial,  1  cannot  but 
speak  yet  more  particularly,  for  in  the  providence  of 
God  1  was  permitted  to  see  their  bloom  and  ripeness. 

One  was  gratitude.  Her  helpless  condition  in  these 
iast  few  weeks  of  travel  naturally  excited  pity.  Her 
grace  and  charm  of  manner  assured  considerateness. 
A  stranger  on  the  pier  on  which  in  feebleness  she  land¬ 
ed,  brought  her  roses.  A  verger  provided  the  chair  he 
tuul  brought  for  on  invalid  member  of  his  own  family. 
Many  an  attendant  at  railroad  station  or  hotel  or  cabin 
manifested  a  genuine  and  not  infrequently  touchingly 
disinterested  Undness.  But  most  remarkable,  spon¬ 
taneous,  constant,  and  overflowing  was  the  grateful  re¬ 
sponse — a  thankfulness  which  came  from  the  heart  and 
beggared  all  giving. 

’The  other  fruit — a  fruit,  I  doubt  not,  of  the  Holy  Spir¬ 
it— was  her  patience.  I  can  imagine— it  is  but  a  con¬ 
jecture— that  to  a  temperament  so  vivacious,  a  spirit  so 
fond  of  enterprise  and  the  delights  ot  society,  the  forced 
retirements  of  earlier  mid  of  later  years  must  have 
seemed  tile  very  irony  of  life.  Eager  for  action,  she 
was  again  and  again  held  back  as  by  an  unseen  yet  re¬ 
sistless  band.  Going  at  last  to  the  Old  World  she  had 
for  so  long  yearned  to  visit,  reaching  one  my  after 
another  containing  the  treasures  of  architecture  and 
painting  she  had  anticipated  studying,  she  was  kept, 
with  rare  exceptions,  which  seemed  to  others  only 
to  make  more  impressive  the  greatness  of  her  loss, 
a  prisoner  in  the  close  confinement  of  her  chamber,  un¬ 
til  all  the  currents  of  earthly  desire  concentrated  in  the 
one  prayer,  which,  thanks  to  God,  was  not  denied,  that 
she  might  reach  this  home.  What, temptation  in  such  a 
Irustrailon  of  hope  and  crossing  of  purpose  for  mur¬ 
muring  and  impatience,  I  know  not  what  inward  con¬ 
flicts  she  may  have  passed  through,  but  wonderful  to 
me  as  I  review  it,  is  the  history  of  these  last  two 
months.  So  much  energy,  so  severe  disappointment,  so 
real  and  deep  submission.  Never  did  1  greet  her  at  morn¬ 
ing  or  evening,  or  at  any  hour  or  in  any  circumstances 
of  discomloit  or  distress,  that  her  smile  was  not  bright, 
her  voice  cheerful  in  res^use,  and  I  cannot  doubt  out 
that  one  ot  the  rarest  and  fairest  of  the  virtues  ot  the 
CbrisUan  disciple,  one  which  the  Apostle  can  name  but 
by  its  supreme  exemplification,  the  patience  of  Jesus, 
had  become  the  ornament  of  her  spirit,  the  sign  and 
seal  of  her  likeness  to  her  Redeemer  ere  He  sent  His 
angel  to  bear  her  to  Himself,  that  she  might  behold  His 
glory. 

And  if  there  Is  one  lesson,  dear  friends,  which  this 
purified  and  now  glorified  life  impresses  me  with  to¬ 
day  more  than  another,  it  is  this:  the  duty  and  the 
blessedness  of  a  complete  surrender  of  our  own  wills 
to  the  wise  and  holy  and  loving  will  of  Ctod.  The 


shadow  of  these  sorrows  is,  after  all,  but  the  shadow  of 
the  throne  of  God,  and  on  that  throne  is  the  Eternal 
Love.  Christ  has  a  purpose  in  each  event  of  our,  lives 
His  pierced  hand  guides  and  draws  us  to  HlmseL*  that 
we  may  behold  His  glory. 

The  Sabbath  before  she  embarked  for  home,  Mrs. 
Tucker  was  at  Ely.  It  was  a  day  of  iierfeot  beauty, 
and  though  the  journey  thither  the  day  before  had 
much  exhausted  her  strength,  she  eagerly  availed  her¬ 
self  of  a  kind  provision  for  her  help,  and  allowed  her¬ 
self  to  bo  whemed  into  the  cathedral  a  little  before  the 
hour  of  Evening  Prayer.  The  service  was  largely  mu¬ 
sical  ;  a  service— in  Its  chanted  psalm,  its  thrilling  an¬ 
them,  its  hallowed  prayers,  its  manifold  associations 
with  the  conflicts,  the  victories,  the  immortal  hopes  of 
believers  in  all  generations— marvellously  fitted  to  lift 
the  soul  above  the  sorrows  and  trials  of  this  mortal  life, 
and  bear  it  as  on  wings  ot  praise  to  the  heavenly  world. 
Quite  to  the  surprise,  I  think,  of  those  who  were  with 
her  Mrs.  Tucker  remained  through  the  entire  service, 
following  it  step  by  stop  and  i>art  by  part  with  untmng 
delight.  The  Psalm  ot  the  day  was  the  KMth— that  song 
of  trustful  joy  in  the  wisdom  and  benevolence,  as  well 
as  the  glorious  majesty,  of  God :  “  I  will  slim  unto  the 
Lord  as  long  as  I  live:  I  will  praise  my  God  while  I 
have  my  being.  And  so  shall  my  words  please  Him : 
my  joy  shall  be  In  the  Lord.”  . 

The  following  Saturday  she  sailed  for  home.  She  had 
longed  to  see  the  cathedrals  of  England — those  revela¬ 
tions  of  the  power  of  spirit  to  transform  the  rud^ 
rough  stones  of  the  quarry  into  forms  of  beauty  and 
power  that  awe  and  delight.  She  had  but  a  glimpse  of 
their  splendor,  and  her  feet  stood  within  the  temple  not 
made  with  hands — eternal  in  the  heavens. 

She  had  yearned  for  the  beautiful  and  majestic  ha^ 
bor  of  the  city  where  dwell  so  many  of  her  friends,  and 
of  the  friends  of  her  Redeemer ;  for  the  hospitable  rest¬ 
ing-place  there  offered  her;  for  home.  Her  prayer  was 
heard :  this  bouse,  witness  to  her  taste  and  JoviM  care, 
is  hallowed  now  as  the  spot  from  which  her  spirit  took 
its  flight.  Yes,  her  prayer  was  heard :  her  voyage  was 
to  the  peaceful  haven  beyond  the  floods,  lo  the  eternal 
city,  to  her  mansion  in  the  skies. 

And  to-day,  from  all  the  story  of  her  life  —Its  work, 
its  joys,  its  sufferings,  its  triumphs,  its  end — I  hear  up¬ 
rising,  as  from  the  midst  of  the  disciples  with  whom^ 
He  prayed,  the  low,  sweet,  comforting  voice  of  Jesus 
all-powerful  intercession:  ‘‘Father,  I  will  that  they 
whom  Thou  hast  given  Me,  be  with  Me  where  I  am, 
that  they  may  behold  My  glory ;  for  Thou  lovedst  Me 
before  tne  foundation  of  tne  wdrld.  And  I  have  de¬ 
clared  unto  them  Thy  name,  and  will  declare  it,  that 
the  love  wherewith  Thou  haat  loved  Mo  may  be  in  them, 
and  I  in  them.” 


NOTICE  FROM  THE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION. 

We  take  the  liberty  hereby  respectfully  to  re¬ 
mind  all  pastors  and  sessions  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  that  October  is  the  month  appointed  by 
the  General  Assembly  for  collections  for  Ministe¬ 
rial  Education.  We  need  all  the  money  that  can 
be  raised  for  this  purpose.  The  last  Assembly 
set  the  mark  at  $100,000.  To  reach  it,  the  cause 
should  bo  presented.  To  aid  in  this,  a  circular 
containing  a  brief  statement  of  facts  will  be  fur¬ 
nished,  if  asked  for,  to  be  distributed  in  the  pews ; 
also  a  tract  sotting  forth  and  vindicating  the  pol¬ 
icy  and  methods  of  the  Board. 

D.  W.  Poor,  Corresponding  Secretary. 

Philadelphia,  Sept.  .‘iOth,  1882. 

FEMALE  MIDDLE  CLASS  EMIGRATION 
SOCIETY. 

To  the  Editor  ot  The  Evangelist : 

Dear  8ir:  Will  you  kindly  allow  us  space  in 
your  columns  to  make  known  to  the  public  the 
work  of  the  “Female  Middle  Class  Emigration 
Society  ”  ?  This  Society,  of  which  the  Earl  of 
Shaftesbury  is  the  president,  was  founded  in  1861 
by  Miss  Rye,  in  order  to  promote  the  emigration 
of  educated  women,  in  the  belief  that  by  so  doing 
she  was  materially  helping  both  the  old  and  the 
new  countries.  From  all  accounts,  there  is  abim- 
dant  room  and  employment  on  the  vast  continent 
of  America  for  sensible,  practical,  and  fairly  edu¬ 
cated  middle  class  women,  this  being  the  class 
which  have  a  special  difficulty  ip  finding  remun¬ 
erative  work  in  this  country,  owing  to  the  exces¬ 
sive  competition.  The  Society  has  already  sent 
some  hundred  women  out  to  various  colonies,  the 
great  majority  of  whom  have  succeeded  well. 

Our  object  in  addressing  you  now  is  to  invite 
ladies  in  America  and  in  the  English  colonies 
who  require  teachers  for  their  children,  or  com¬ 
panions  able  and  willing  to  render  assistance  in 
household  duties,  cookery,  needle-work,  and  the 
care  of  young  children,  to  communicate  us. 
We  do  not  '‘undertake  to  make  the  engli^Sfiffllts' 
between  employers  and  employed,  but  we  could 
forward  copies  of  the  testimonials  which  we  re¬ 
quire  and  receive  as  to  the  character  and  ability 
of  every  candidate  for  the  Society’s  assistance. 
W^e  admit  no  one  as  an  emigrant  without  receiv¬ 
ing  such  satisfactory  evidence  as  to  their  charac¬ 
ter  and  ability.  The  Society’s  mode  of  operation 
has  been  found  so  far  to  work  satisfactorily. 
When  necessary  the  Society  advances  the  passage 
money  as  a  loan,  to  be  repaid  in  two  years;  but 
as  there  is  some  difficulty  in  getting  sufficient 
capital  to  work  upon  this  plan,  any  one  desiring 
to  make  an  engagement  with  one  of  our  candi¬ 
dates  would  be  asked  to  advance  the  money  for 
the  passage,  on  the  same  principle. 

The  Society  would  feel  grateful  to  any  ladies 
who  would  kindly  organize  some  place  for  receiv¬ 
ing  the  emigrants  on  landing,  where  those  who 
have  come  out  on  speculation  might  reside  until 
they  have  found  suitable  situations ;  all  Inquiries 
to  be  addressed  to  Miss  Strongittiaem,  18  Suther¬ 
land  Gardens,  Harrow  Road,  London,  W. 

We  are,  dear,8ir,  faithfully  yours, 

B.  F.  BROOKE,  j  ®‘ 

eutttnt 

PERSONAL  AND  NEWS  ITEMS. 

Mr.  Wendell  Phillips  declines  all  invitations  to 
lecture,  the  coming  Winter. 

In  Wyst  Virginia  a  woman  can  have  a  divorce 
when  her  husband  is  an  habitual  drunkard. 

President  Arthur’s  vacation  still  continues.  He 
is  now  at  Alexandria  Bay,  where  he  will  remain 
until  Oct.  9. 

No  divorce  can  be  granted  in  Georgia  except 
that  two  trials  have  been  had,  and  two  juries  at 
different  terms  of  the  court  find  in  favor  thereof. 

In  Connecticut  a  married  woman  may  now  be 
executrix  or  administratrix,  the  same  as  an  un¬ 
married  woman. 

The  proposition  to  disqualify  married  women 
from  teaching  in  the  public  schools  of  Chicago  has 
been  defeated. 

The  Yorktown  Centennial  Association,  formed 
for  the  purpose  of  celebrating  the  surrender  of 
Lord  Cornwallis  at  Yorktown,  has  been  put  into 
the  hands  of  a  receiver  in  Maryland. 

East  St.  Louis  is  in  a  state  of  excitement  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  a  persistent  effort  by  the  colored  peo¬ 
ple  to  compel  the  admission  of  their  children  into 
the  white  schools. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  Connecticut  has  decided 
that  women  may  be  admitted  to  the  bar  of  that 
State,  taking  a  different  view  of  the  rules  of  inter¬ 
pretation  to  be  applied  to  the  question  from  that 
adopted  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  Massachusetts. 

In  Rhode  Island  the  board  of  all  persons  impris¬ 
oned  on  an  original  writ  or  mesne  process  must  be 
paid  in  advance  by  the  person  whose  suit  the  per¬ 
son  is  Imprisoned,  at  the  rate  of  three  dollars  per 
week. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Kennebec  (Me.)  Journal 
says  that  “  cider-drinking  has  become  a  great  evil 
among  the  rural  population  of  that  State,  as  many 
laboring-men  will  not  work  unless  it  Is  furnished 
them  by  the  farmer,  and  many  farmers  and  farm¬ 
ers’  sons  are  too  much  addicted  to  its  use. 

Mr.  D.  K.  Slmonds  of  Manchester,  Vt.,  is  post¬ 
master,  town  clerk,  secretary  of  the  Bennington 
Agricultural  Society,  Registrar  of  Probate  for  the 
county,  publisher  of  the  Manchester  Journal,  job 
printer,  secretary  of  the  Republican  Committee  of 
the  county,  and  chorister. 

An  old  moonshiner  named  Charles  Follas,  for 
whom  the  revenue  officers  have  been  searching 
for  a  long  time,  was  captured  in  the  northern  part 
of  Gaston  county,  N.  C.,  under  somewhat  peculiar 
circumstances,  having  been  driven  from  his  un¬ 
derground  retreat  by  a  nest  of  rattlesnakes. 


On  Thursday  the  Hon.  Robert  T.  Lincoln,  Sec¬ 
retary  of  War,  gave  bonds  in  the  Sangamon  Coun¬ 
ty  Court,  Illinois,  in  the  sum  of  $180,000  as  ad¬ 
ministrator  of  the  estate  of  his  mother,  the  late 
Mary  Todd  Lincoln.  Of  the  estate  $72,000  is  in 
Government  bonds,  the  rest  being  personal  ef¬ 
fects. 

The  Secretai-y  of  the  Interior  has  decided  to  re¬ 
open  for  settlement  a  large  tract  of  agricultural 
land,  embracing  about  10,0(X),000  acres,  in  North¬ 
ern  Dakota,  which  was  withdrawn  from  settlement 
several  years  ago  by  Secretary  Schurz.  The  tract 
was  purchased  from  the  Sioux  tribe  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernment. 

Prof.  Gregory  (coloretl)  of  the  Howard  Univer¬ 
sity  in  Washington,  has  been  sending  his  child  to 
a  white  school  in  Washington,  but  it  has  been 
transferred  to  a  colored  school  on  the  decision  of 
a  trustee  that  the  white  school  must  not  be  broken 
up  or  its  growth  retarded  by  any  one  child  or  Its 
parents. 

The  first  marriage  under  the  new  law  of  Canada 
permitting  marriage  with  a  wife’s  sister,  has  ta¬ 
ken  place  at  Cape  Breton,  N.  S.  The  persons 
married  wore  Newfoundlanders,  and  had  crossed 
to  Canada  to  be  united,  as  their  marriage  would 
be  illegal  if  performed  in  the  colony  in  which  they 
live. 

At  Victoria,  B.  C.,  a  man  had  accumulated 
through  a  small  business  a  fortune  of  a  few  thou¬ 
sand  dollars.  His  wife  concealed  the  money  in  a 
place  known  only  to  herself.  She  has  just  died 
suddenly,  and  the  strictest  search  has  failed  to  re¬ 
veal  the  place  of  deposit  The  husband  is  distract¬ 
ed  in  consequence  of  his  double  loss. 

Southern  newspapers  report  that  a  man  in  Flor¬ 
ida  has  produced  a  new  variety  of  cotton  by  bud¬ 
ding  the  cotton  plant  on  the  okra,  which  grows 
wild  in  great  abundance  in  that  State.  There  is 
but  one  boll  on  the  plant,  but  it  is  larger  than  an 
ordinary  cocoauut  aud  contains  at  maturity  two 
pounds  of  pure  lint,  while  there  are  no  seeds  in  it, 
and  therefore  it  will  not  require  ginning. 

An  important  criminal  suit  has  been  begun  in 
Chicago  against  Manson  McMullen  and  James  and 
Jero  Sheehan,  charged  with  a  systematic  stealing 
of  swine,  to  the  value  of  $500,000,  mostly  the 
property  of  Philip  Armour.  One  Harty'gave  in 
detail  the  facts  of  the  stealing.  He  was  employed 
in  Armour’s  place,  and  had  the  keys,  so  that  every 
night  and  Sunday  during  1879  and  1880  he  and  the 
Sheehans  had  driven  off  from  forty  to  fifty  hogs. 
Fears  of  detection  stopped  their  stealing. 

A  convention  of  temperance  organizations  of 
Massachusetts,  in  the  interest  of  a  constitutional 
prohibitory  movement,  was  held  in  Boston  last 
Thursday.  Dr.  Julius  H.  Seelye  was  elected  per¬ 
manent  president,  with  a  long  list  of  vice-presi¬ 
dents,  including  the  Governor.  President  Seelye, 
Dr.  Dorchester,  and  others  made  addresses  upon 
the  necessity  of  prohibition.  The  progress  of  the 
prohibitory  movement  out  West  was  alluded  to 
with  satisfaction. 

A  few  days  ago  a  son  of  George  Everett,  living 
in  the  town  of  Plattekill,  N.  Y.,  picked  what  he 
supposed  to  be  mushrooms,  which  were  cooked 
for  dinner  and  eaten  by  the  family.  Towards  even¬ 
ing  they  were  all  taken  sick,  the  only  one  being 
able  to  got  about  being  the  boy.  Ho  alarmed  the 
neighbors,  and  they  hastened  to  the  relief  of  the 
family ;  but  two  days  later  the  grandmother  died, 
and  Mr.  Everett,  his  wife,  and  daughter  were 
brought  to  the  point  of  death,  and  are  not  yet  be¬ 
yond  danger. 

Twelve  thousand  dollars'  worth  of  diamonds 
and  valuable  jewelry  were  stolen  from  the  Exposi¬ 
tion  Building  at  Cincinnati  soon  after  the  doors 
were  opened  Thursday  morning,  from  the  exhibit 
of  C.  Oskamp.  The  diamonds  were  insecurely 
kept  in  a  showcase,  fastened  with  two  small  pad¬ 
locks,  and  the  owners  bad  no  one  in  charge  to  ] 
guard  the  property,  A  visitor  saw  two  men  go  to  ' 
the  case,  and  open  it  with  such  apparent  ease  as 
to  give  the  Impression  that  they  were  the  owners. 
After  selecting  all  they  wanted  they  quietly  walked 
away ;  butwe  are  glad  to  record  that  the  thief  was 
discovered  a  few  minutes  later. 

The  bi-centennial  celebration  in  Philadelphia 
of  Penn’s  landing  will  occupy  four  days,  Oct.  24- 
27th.  On  the  first  day  there  will  be  a  representa¬ 
tion  of  the  landing  itself,  with  a  decorative  dis¬ 
play  of  vessels  in  the  harbor,  and  a  parade;  on 
the  second  an  industrial  pageant,  and  at  night  il¬ 
luminated  historical  tableaus ;  on  the  third  a  mu¬ 
sical  festival,  a  regatta  on  the  Schuylkill,  a  bicycle 
race,  and  Caledonian  games ;  on  the  fourth  a  mil¬ 
itary  and  naval  parade.  It  is  expected  that  the 
people  will  generally  decorate  their  houses,  and 
on  the  evening  of  the  fourth  day  illuminate  them. 

On  Thursday  a  report  was  brought  to  Quebec  by 
a  passing  steamer  from  Bird  Rock  Light,  in  the 
Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  to  the  effect  that  telegraphic 
communication  with  Bird  Rook  has  been  inter¬ 
rupted  or  broken,  and  the  lightkeeper's  boat 
smashed,  thus  cutting  off  connection  with  the 
mainland,  and  all  means  for  procuring  provisions. 
The  party  on  the  rock,  numbering  eleven  persons, 
had  been  without  broad  for  twelve  days.  The 
steamer  supplied  the  famished  party  with  a  quan¬ 
tity  of  food  sufficient  for  their  pressing  wants,  and 
the  Quebec  agent  of  the  Marine  and  Fisheries  De¬ 
partment  says  that  instructions  have  been  wired 
to  the  Magdalen  Islands  to  forward  to  Bird  Rock 
a  supply  of  flour. 

Jerry  Cox  and  Levi  Bryson  got  into  a  quarrel 
during  a  meeting  in  the  Baptist  church  at  Hampton 
Cross-roads,  Va.  Both  drew  pistols  and  fired  wild¬ 
ly.  The  audience  arose  and  made  a  rush  for  the 
doors.  The  air  was  filled  with  shrieks  of  fright¬ 
ened  men,  women,  and  children.  One  shot  passed 
through  the  bonnet  of  one  of  the  women.  The 
minister,  during  the  melee,  was  the  only  person 
who  retained  his  presence  of  mind,  and  remained 
in  the  pulpit,  trying  to  calm  the  row.  At  last 
Bryson  was  shot  in  the  breast,  and  fell  mortally 
wounded  upon  one  of  tho  benches,  but  was  suffi¬ 
ciently  conscious  to  raise  himself  and  fire  a  part¬ 
ing  volley  at  his  opponent,  who  fell  dead  without 
speaking  a  word. 

TheSnakeRiver  lava  beds  are  just  now  smoking 
and  burning.  The  Idaho  Statesman  says  that  near 
the  line  of  the  Oregon  Short  Line  Railroad  it  is 
driving  many  of  the  graders  from  the  work.  In 
an  area  of  about  twenty-two  square  miles,  at  short 
distances  apart,  smoke  and  flames  of  peculiar 
odor,  color,  and  shape  issue  from  the  chasms  and 
seams  in  the  lava.  The  irritating  sulphurous  va¬ 
pors  in  themselves  cause  many  to  quit  work,  while 
the  unusual  agitation  of  the  boiling  springs,  and 
the  general  commotion  all  over  the  fields  of  lava, 
has  caused  a  superstitious  fear  to  take  hold  of 
many  of  the  railroad  hands,  and  they  are  leaving 
the  section,  terror-stricken.  The  whole  area  has 
the  appearance  from  a  distance  of  being  on  fire. 

A  West-bound  passenger  train  was  boarded  by 
a  gang  of  robbers  at  Granada,  Col.,  on  Saturday 
night,  and  $5,500  was  stolen  from  the  express  car. 
While  the  train  was  waiting  on  a  side  track  to  al¬ 
low  another  to  pass,  two  men  mounted  the  engine 
with  drawn  revolvers,  aud  compelled  the  engi¬ 
neer  to  run  the  train  a  mile  and  a  half  out  of  town, 
where  fifteen  men  with  revolvers  took  possession. 
The  only  shots  fired  were  at  Conductor  Dees,  who 
had  gone  forward  to  learn  the  cause  of  tho  stop- 
,  page  of  the  train.  The  conductor  ran  back  into 
the  smoking-car,  where  a  sheriff  and  deputy- 
sheriff  from  Raton  and  a  sheriff  from  Las  Vegas, 
were  sitting.  The  sheriffs  drew  their  revolvers, 
thereby  saving  tho  passengers  from  losing  their 
valuables.  Having  secured  tho  $6,600  they  got 
off  the  train,  mounted  their  horses,  which  were 
hitched  near  by,  and  departed.  A  safe  in  the  rear 
of  the  express  car  containing  $10,000,  was  not 
touched. 


CITY  AND  YICINITY. 


A  mail  bag  from  the  lost  steamship  Edam  was 
picked  up  by  the  pilot-boat  Phantom,  No.  11,  on 
Sept.  23,  and  on  Saturday  was  started  for  Europe 
a  second  time. 

Yonkers  is  to  have  a  bi -centennial  celebration 
Oct.  18,  to  commemorate  the  200th  birthday  of  the 
Philipse  manor  house,  a  large  stone  building  in 
which  lived  Mary  Philipse,  Washington’s  first  love. 

James  Elliott,  the  prize-fighter  who  was  to  have 
had  a  “  mill  ”  with  George  Rooke  at  the  Alhambra 
Theatre,  was  arrested  just  as  he  was  preparing  for 
the  encounter,  aud  marched  off  to  a  station-house, 
much  to  his  surprise. 

About  a  ton  of  arsenic  was  carried  away  by  the 
recent  high  water  from  Cramp’s  label  factory  in 
Montclair,  N.  J.,  and  flowed  into  Second  river. 
The  fact  created  some  alarm  among  the  people  of 
Newark  and  Jersey  City,  who  drink  the  water 
from  the  Passaic,  of  which  Second  river  is  a  trib¬ 
utary.  Second  river  empties,  however,  below  the 
waterworks  of  the  two  cities,  and  at  tho  rapid  rate 
at  which  the  river  was  running,  it  is  thought  the 
arsenic  was  swept  out  into  the  bay  and  thence  into 
the  sea  before  the  tide  could  turn. 

CASUALTIES. 

The  fire  which  destroyed  the  silverware  factory 
of  Maltby,  Stevens,  Curtis  &  Co.,  of  New  Haven, 
caused  a  loss  of  $150,000. 

More  than  $1,000,000  was  lost  by  the  destruction 
of  the  Franklin  sugar  refinery  of  Harrison,  Have- 
meyer  &  Co.,  of  Philadelphia.  The  refinery  was 
probably  the  largest  in  the  country. 

At  Ridgeway,  Pa.,  on  Friday  morning,  seventeen 
of  the  principal  business  places  were  burned,  in¬ 
cluding  both  printing  offices,  tho  bank,  and  the 
Hyde  House.  Loss,  $150,000. 

Within  three  days  of  last  week  live  destructive 
fires  broke  out  at  Long  Branch,  and  the  people  are 
much  excited  over  the  matter,  as  the  fires  are  be¬ 
lieved  to  be  the  work  of  incendiaries.  The  Town 
Council  will  take  action  looking  toward  the  arrest 
of  the  culprits. 

On  Wednesday  evening.  Sept.  •27th,  a  cyclone 
passed  through  the  southern  portion  of  Newton, 
Kansas,  and  demolished  the  Evangelical  Church 
during  service,  but  none  of  the  congregation  wore 
seriously  injured.  Tho  church  was  a  frame  build¬ 
ing,  and  had  been  poorly  constructed. 

In  consequence  of  undermining  by  the  recent 
rains,  on  Thnrsday  morning  the  dwelling  house  at 
923  Wallace  street,  Philadelphia,  fell,  burying  sev¬ 
eral  of  the  Inmates  in  the  ruins.  Mrs.  Roach  was 
lying  in  tho  debris  for  three  hours,  and  it  is  feared 
is  fatally  hurt.  Harry  Roach,  a  boy,  was  precipi¬ 
tated  from  the  third  story  to  the  cellar,  and  was 
severely  injured.  Others  of  the  boarders  have 
broken  limbs. 

The  storms  of  last  week  did  serious  damage  at 
Coney  Island,  and  the  Marine  Railway  bed  was 
completely  washed  out.  At  Long  Branch  on  Thurs¬ 
day  the  tide  was  so  high  that  the  water  came 
within  a  few  feet  of  the  carriage  drive,  and  the 
Government  telegraph  was  washed  out,  so  that  no 
communication  between  the  life-saving  stations 
between  Sandy  Hook  and  Washington  could  be 
had. 

About  three  o’clock  Saturday  morning,  when 
about  thirty  miles  below  Vicksburg,  a  fire  broke 
out  on  the  steamer  Robert  E.  Lee,  which  resulted 
in  the  total  destruction  of  the  boat  and  the  loss 
of  twenty-one  lives.  She  was  one  of  the  most 
popular  steamers  on  the  Mississippi,  and  on  her 
first  trip  for  New  Orleans,  after  having  been  over¬ 
hauled  and  newly  painted.  The  pilot  run  her 
aground  on  the  Louisiana  shore  at  the  Yucatan 
Plantation,  where  she  was  quickly  consumed. 

There  are  two  draws  in  the  International  Bridge  | 
at  Buffalo,  which  connects  Black  Rock  and  Fort 
Erie.  About  half-past  five  o’clock  Friday  after¬ 
noon,  when  one  of  the  draws  was  open,  a  dummy 
engine  carrying  six  persons  plunged  into  tho  Ni¬ 
agara  river.  It  was  not  dark,  and  tho  engineer 
should  have  noticed  the  opening  in  good  season. 
William  Bowen,  engineer,  was  Instantly  killed. 
Edward  Hershey,  a  Canadian  farmer,  had  his  skull 
crushed,  and  died  within  an  hour.  James  Hag- 
gett,  the  conductor ;  Mrs.  Parmlce,  a  resident  of 
Victoria ;  John  Connell  and  Miss  Connell  of  Alba¬ 
ny,  were  rescued,  and  are  expected  to  recover,  al¬ 
though  they  are  seriously  cut  and  bruised.  The 
bridge  is  thirty  feet  above  the  river,  and  the  water 
is  fourteen  feet  deep  at  the  place  where  the  acci¬ 
dent  occurred.  The  current  is  very  strong,  and 
the  escape  of  those  rescued  is  almost  miraculous, 
as  all  were  carried  to  the  bottom  with  the  dummy, 
RECENT  DEATHS. 

.lb  ram  Stryker,  for  many  years  connected  with 
the  Princeton  (N.  J.)  Bank,  died  on  tho  27th  ult., 
at  Princeton.  He  was  eighty-three  years  of  age. 

Fernando  C.  Beaman,  member  of  Congress  from 
the  First  District  of  Michigan  for  five  successive 
terms  between  1860  and  1870,  died  on  the  same 
day  (27th)  at  his  home  at  Adrian,  Mich. 

Mr.  Ashbel  Welch,  Prosideat  of  the  American 
Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  was  buried  from  the 
Presbyterian  church  in  Lambertville,  N.  J.,  on 
Thursday.  He  was  bom  in  Madison  county,  N.  Y., 
Dec.  4,  1808. 

Captain  E.  R.  Ames,  the  only  son  of  the  late 
Bishop  Ames  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
who  died  near  Baltimore,  was  insane  for  several 
years  from  the  effect  of  a  sunstroke. 

Ex-Judge  Frederick  W.  Hubbard,  a  lawyer,  who 
until  recently  had  lived  at  Watertown,  N.  Y.,  died 
in  New  York  on  Thursday.  He  was  bom  at  Water- 
town  in  1815,  and  the  most  of  his  life  was  passed 
there.  He  was  a  prominent  lawyer,  and  served 
one  term  as  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the 
Fifth  District.  Ho  was  also  for  a  brief  period  one 
of  the  Judges  of  the  Court  of  Appeals.  Judge 
Hubbard  was  buried  at  Watertown  on  Saturday. 

Rev.  Joshua  Provlne  Bond  Eddy,  aged  84  years, 
who  died  in  a  wretched  state  of  squalor  and  mis¬ 
ery  in  a  tumble-down  shanty  at  Philadelphia,  was 
worth  $100,000.  He  was  a  negro  preacher,  the 
son-in-law  of  the  late  Rev.  Bishop  Allen  (a  well 
known  Bishop  of  the  African  Methodist  Church), 
and  was  a  familiar  character  in  the  section  of  the 
city  where  he  lived,  being  knovm  as  “  Old  Josh 
Eddy.”  His  property  was  largely  in  houses  and 
lands. 

Miss  Elizabeth  A.  Crommeliu  died  early  Thurs¬ 
day  morning  at  the  Grand  Union  Hotel,  being  the 
third  victim  of  the  recent  tunnel  disaster  at  Eigh¬ 
ty-sixth  street,  whose  injuries  resulted  fatally. 
Miss  Crommdlin,  who  was  a  native  of  this  city, 
was  an  orphan,  and  lived  with  an  aunt  at  Mount 
Vernon.  Her  funeral  took  place  on  Saturday,  in 
the  Scotch  Presbyterian  Church  in  Fourteenth 
street,  near  Sixth  avenue.  Dr.  Hamilton  (the  pas¬ 
tor)  officiating. 

Dr.  William  Pierson  died  at  his  residence  in 
Orange,  N.  J.,  Sabbath  morning,  in  the  eighty- 
sixth  year  of  his  age.  He  was  graduated  from 
Princeton  College  in  1816,  in  the  same  class  with 
the  late  Bishop  Mcllvaine  and  Ex-president  Mac- 
lean,  and  began  the  practice  of  medicine  in  18‘20. 
He  was  for  thirty  years  the  Secretary  of  tho  New 
Jersey  Medical  Society,  and  afterward  its  Presi¬ 
dent,  and  at  tho  time  of  his  decease  was  tho  oldest 
physician  of  the  State.  During  his  long  life  he 
was  prominent  in  public  matters  as  well  as  his 
profession,  possessed  marked  ability,  and  stood 
very  high  in  the  esteem  of  the  community  and 
State.  Funeral  services  were  hold  on  Monday  at 
the  First  Presbyterian  Church. 

FROM  ABROAD. 

The  Mexican  Congress  has  adopted  a  constitu¬ 
tional  amendment  declaring  that  in  the  event  of 
the  death  or  removal  of  tho  President,  his  succes¬ 
sor  shall  be  the  Senator  who  presided  over  the 


Senate  during  the  month  proceding  the  vacancy. 
When  tho  Senate  is  not  in  session,  the  President 
of  the  Permanent  Committee,  who  is  alternately  a 
Senator  or  Deputy,  is  to  succeed.  In  the  case  of 
a  permanent  vacancy,  the  elections  are  to  be  held 
immediately.  Hitherto  the  Chief  Justice  has  been 
ex-officio  Vice-President. 

Last  Sabbath  a  hurricane  prevailed  in  Ireland, 
and  at  Cork  more  damage  was  done  on  land  than 
had  been  caused  by  any  previous  storm  in  twenty 
years  post.  The  American  ship  Harvey  Mills, 
from  Liverpool  for  New  York,  lying  at  Queens¬ 
town,  was  driven  ashore,  and  several  yachts  were 
sunk  in  the  harbor.  At  Newry  the  town  was  flood¬ 
ed.  At  Limerick  twenty  feet  of  the  spire  of  a 
Catholic  church  was  blown  down  during  service, 
causing  a  panic  among  the  congregation,  which 
was,  however,  quickly  allayed. 

The  Court  jewellers  of  St.  Petersburg  are  busy 
putting  the  coronation  insignia  in  proper  condi¬ 
tion.  The  crown,  which  is  valued  at  more  than 
one  million  rubles,  consists  of  two  halves,  sym¬ 
bolically  representing  the  Byzantine  and  West 
Roman  Empires.  It  was  ordered  by  Catharine  II. 
for  her  coronation.  Even  more  precious  is  the 
sceptre,  which  was  made  for  the  coronation  of  the 
Emperor  Paul,  on  April  5,  1797.  It  is  ornamented 
with  the  wonderful  Orloff  diamond,  which  weighs 
1945  carats,  or  nearly  nine  carats  more  than  the 
Kohinoor.  It  is  now  estimated  at  three  million^ 
rubles,  and  the  total  value  of  the  Russian  crown 
diamonds  is  considered  to  be  about  twelve  mil¬ 
lions. 

Egypt  is  not  yet  (luiet,  and  England  has  decided 
to  leave  a  portion  of  the  conquering  army  there 
for  some  time  to  come.  In  Upper  Egypt,  owing 
to  the  effoi’ts  of  officials  to  enforce  demonstrations 
of  loyalty  to  the  Khedive,  riots  have  occurred, 
flags  and  devices  have  been  tom  down  by  mobSi 
and  Christians  have  been  insulted  and  maltreated. 
On  Thursday  afternoon  an  ammunition  train  was 
exploded  at  the  Cairo  railway  depot,  the  explo¬ 
sions  continuing  at  brief  intervals  for  more  than 
three  hours.  Five  persons  were  killed  and  twen¬ 
ty  injured  and  only  the  passenger  station  saved 
from  the  flames.  All  the  freight  sheds,  contain¬ 
ing  ten  days’  provisions  for  the  army  and  about 
200  trucks  of  ammunition,  were  destroyed.  The 
railway  officers  express  the  belief  that  the  fire 
was  of  incendiary  origin.  They  noticed  that 
trucks  on  two  seperate  lines  of  track  blazed  up 
simultaneously.  Subsequent  to  the  first  explo¬ 
sion  two  Arabs  were  seized  in  the  act  of  firing 
trucks.  A  third  escaped.  Some  accounts  attribute 
it  to  an  accidental  blow  on  a  percussion  shell 
while  the  military,  at  the  request  of  the  railway 
authorities,  were  removing  the  ammunition,  which 
had  been  stored  in  trucks  in  the  railway  sheds  for 
some  days.  It  appears  clear,  however,  that  the 
Arabs  endeavored  to  spread,  if  they  did  not  cause 
the  fire. 

Horsford’s  Acid  Phosphate 

As  a  Refrigerant  Drink  in  Fevers. 

Dr.  C.  H.  S.  Davis,  Meriden,  Conn,,  says:  “I 
have  used  it  as  a  pleasant  and  cooling  drink  in 
fevers,  and  h.ave  been  very  much  pleased  with  it.” 

Pdbe  Cod-Liveb  Oil  made  from  selected  livers,  on 
the  sea-shore,  by  Caswell,  Hazabd  A  Co,,  New  York. 
It  is  absolutely  pure  and  sweet.  Patients  who  have 
once  taken  it  prefer  it  to  all  ethers.  Physicians  have 
decided  it  superior  to  any  of  the  other  oils  in  market. 

Chapped  Hands,  pimples  and  rough  skin  cured  by  us¬ 
ing  J iTNiPEB  Tab  Soap,  made  by  Caswell,  Hazabd  A  Co.- 


New  York,  Monday,  Oct.  2,  1882. 
The  bank  return  lor  last  week  shows  a  gain  of 
$184,490  in  reserve,  which  now  stands  at  $2,087,425 
below  against  $2,746,025  below  at  this  time  last 
year,  and  $4,399,750  ahOve'foF  the  Co?r5Sij^on31h’g 
date  in  1880.  The  loans  show  a  loss  this  week  of 
$6,291,600;  tho  specie  is  down  $2,595,500;  the 
legal  tenders  are  increased  $589,500 ;  the  deposits 
other  than  United  States  are  down  $8,760,400,  and 
tlie  circulation  is  increased  $162,400. 

The  course  of  the  stock  market  during  the 
week  is  given  in  the  Table  below,  the  final  column 
of  which  gives  tho  quotations  of  a  year  ago  for 
convenience  of  comparison : 

Ulghest.  Lowest.  1881. 

Adams  Express  .  —  ]37i 

American  Express .  96  941  94^ 

Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  F4 . 9l|  _ 

Alton  and  Terre  Haute . 47i  43  31 

Alton  and  Terre  Haute  pref. .  89  86  93 

American  District  Telegraph .  —  _  33 

Allegheny  Central .  33  361  — 

American  Telegraph  &  Cable  Co . 731  73  _ 

Boston  Air  Line  pret . 78}  78}  667 

Bur.,  Cedar  Baplds  and  North . —  —  ^ 

Canada  Southern .  68}  63}  63} 

Cedar  Falls  and  Minnesota. .  —  35! 

Central  Iowa . 34}  33  — 

Chicago,  St.  Louis  and  N.  O . —  —  80 

0.,C.,C.  andl  .  84  81}  97} 

Chesapeake  and  Ohio .  36  34  29 

Chesapeake  ana  Ohio  1st  pret . 39}  38}  40} 

Chesapeake  and  Ohio  3d  pref .  38  36}  31} 

C.,C.  andl.  C . 10}  8  31 

Chicago,  Burlington  aud  Quincy . 134}  I31j  169} 

Chicago  and  Alton . 140  139}  130} 

cm.,  San.,  and  Cleveland . 56  63  — 

Central  Pacific .  93}  91}  94} 

Chicago  and  Northwest . 148  144  135j 

Chicago  and  Northwest  pret. . 167}  164}  136} 

Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul . Ill  107}  111} 

Chicago,  MU.  and  St.  Paul  pret . 135}  13)  13(] 

Chicago,  Bock  Island  and  Pacific . 137}  134}  1341 

*  Chicago,  Bock  Island  and  Pacific .  .  184}  138}  — 

Ooloraoo  Coal . 44}  13  — 

Cameron  Coal .  21  31  — 

Delaware,  Lack,  aud  Western . 147}  188}  136} 

Delaware  and  Hudson  Canal . 115}  113|  loej 

Denver  and  Bio  Qrande . 61)  66]  84} 

Dubuque  and  Sioux  City . .  31  91  — 

Evansville  and  Torre  Haute  . ; .  83}  80  — 

B.  Tenu.,  Va.,  and  Oa.  B.  B .  10}  9}  16} 

E.  Tenn.,  Va.  and  Qa.  B.  B.  pret . 17}  17  3^ 

Oreen  Bay  and  Winona  .  10]  9  — 

Oa.  B  B.  and  Banking  Co . 161  150  IM] 

Hannibal  and  St.  Joseph  .  48  48  168 

Hannibal  and  St.  Joseph  piet .  90  87  116 

Homestake  Mining .  18}  18}  — 

Houston  and  Texas .  04  83}  88} 

Illinois  Central . 140]  188}  130} 

Ind.,  Bloom,  and  Western. .  49  44  46 

Lake  Shore . HI  116  *123} 

Lake  Erie  aud  Western .  41  39  4T{ 

Long  Island  .  63  63}  18} 

Louisville  and  Nashville  .  23}  83}  94} 

Louisville,  New  Albany  k  0 .  70  70  78 

Manhattan  Beach .  23  18  37 

Manhattan  Ballroad .  60}  49  17} 

Manhattan  Ballroad,  new .  50j  49}  — 

Mutual  Union  lelegragh .  36}  36  — 

Memphis  aud  Charleston .  00  54  78 

MU.,  Lake  Shore  aud  Western . 6t}  64}  50} 

Missouri  Pacific . 110  ItT  1884 

Marietta  and  cm.  1st  pret . —  —  16} 

Marietta  aad  cm.  3d  pret .  64  6}  11} 

Minn,  and  St.  Louis . 34]  33  — 

Minn,  aud  St.  Louis  preL .  24)  73}  — 

Metropolitan  Ballroad .  87}  87}  86} 

Michigan  Central . 104}  96}  81} 

Mobile  and  Ohio .  23  31]  37 

Missouri,  Kansas  and  Texas .  40}  87}  40| 

Morris  and  Essex  .  . 126  126  124} 

Nashville.  Chat,  and  St.  Louis .  61  63  Mi 

New  Jersey  Central .  81  76  94} 

New  York  Central . 1841  182]  141} 

Norfolk  and  Western . 21]  2G  M 

Not  folk  aud  Western  pret .  69  66}  67 

New  York  and  New  England .  66  66  — 

New  York  Elevated.  .  ~  Tk 

New  York,  L.  E.  and  Western . 48}  41}  Ui 

New  York.  L.  E.  and  Western  pret.....  87}  16  M] 

Northern  Pacific . *3  43 

Northern  Pacific  pref . .  "  ’*1 

New  York,  Chic,  and  St.  Lonls . 18}  II 

N.  Y..  Chic,  and  St.  Louis  pref . M}  31  — 

Ohio  Central  . 

Ohio  and  Mississippi . . .  89)  39}  46 

Ohio  and  Mississippi  pref. .  —  —  10^ 

. .  “  *; 

Outarlo and  Western.......  . "  22  82} 

Oregon  Ballway  aud  Navigation . l«l  168  188 

Oregon  and  Transcontinental . M]  — 

. . ^^3  ^ 

Peoria.  Decatur  and  Evansville . 86}  83  40) 

Philadelphia  and  Beading .  66  63}  78} 

Pullmaa  Palace  Car  Company . 130}  1‘38}  — 

Blobmond  and  Danville . 116  109]  — 

Hlchmoud  and  West  Point . 63}  60  — 

BIchmond  aud  Allegheny .  20}  301  — 

Boebester  aud  Pittsburg . 26}  33]  38} 

Standard  Mining .  7}  6)  — 

Sutro  Tunnel .  )  J  — 

St.  Louis  aud  San  Francisco . —  —  461 

St.  Louis  aud  sun  Francisco  pret . 63}  60  74} 

St.  Louis  and  San  Francisco  1st  pret.. .100  99}  107} 

St. Paul,  Miuii.  and  Manitoba .  163)  166  188} 

St  Paul  aud  Omaha.  .  63]  60}  43} 

St.  Paul  and  Umaho  pref . ll'l}  llOi  104 

•  St.  Paul  and  Omaha  pref . 108}  108}  — 

St.  Paul  and  Duluth .  36}  36  — 

Si.  Paul  aud  Duluth  pref . 96}  93}  — 

Toledo,  Del.,  and  Burlington . 16  16  36 

Texas  Pacific . 61  47}  61 

Onion  Pacific .  U3  183}  118J 

United  States  Express . —  —  20 

Wabash,  St.  Louis  and  Pacific . 38|  334  ^ 

Wabash,  St.  Louis  and  Pacific  pref....  69}  68}  ^ 

Wei  Is- Fargo  Express . IkO  180  182 

Western  Onion  Telegraph . 90]  8  }  w] 

•Ex  dividend-  •  _ _ _ 

(Prmted  by  Henry  Bussell, ‘40  Veeey  street.  Mew  York. 


